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Art. I—ConvocaTion. Proceedings in the Upper House, and 
in the Lower House, February and March, relating to a Volume, 
entitled ‘ Essays and Reviews. London. 1861. 


Ir is not a criticism of particular books that we intend at this 
time ; and assuredly it is not an assault upon individual writers. 
A mode of thinking upon the most momentous subjects has now 
been long enough in the view of the religious community—in 
England especially—to have assumed a form marked by cha- 
racteristics which are easily recognised, and in specifying which 
there can be little risk, either of falling into material errors, or 
of doing an injustice to any of the parties implicated. We must 
not affirm that there is before us a coherent doctrine or theory 
of religious opinion ; for a prominent characteristic of this mode 
of thinking is—the incoherence of its elements, logically or 
historically considered. Or if at all it might be spoken of as 
a scheme, inasmuch as it is the product of mucli combined 
thought, and of consultations, and of co-operation, and of a dis- 
tribution of tasks; on the other hand, it is not a scheme, if this 
phrase is taken to convey the idea of a symmetrical combination 
of solid materials: the word in this instance must convey no 
such positive meaning. 

Nevertheless, unfixed, unsubstantial, intangible as this system 
may be, it has, in the course of time—say about a dozen years 
—<developed its qualities, intellectual and moral, in so decisive a 
manner, that these qualities have become its ostensible features, 
recognised at a glance by every one who has acquired a know- 
ledge of it, whether from the reading of books, and of our 
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daily, weekly, monthly, and quarterly literature, or from per- 
sonal intimacy, or from the hearing of sermons (in some few 
churches). What we propose, then, to do in this article, is, to 
take up the most noticeable of these characteristics—to define 
them, so far as may be done; and to show what they indicate as 
to the inner nature, as to the tendency, and as to the probable 
issue of the system itself. This, we files, may be lanes 
without temper or vehemence, or an unwarrantable inculpation 
of individuals, so in accordance at once with philosophical equa- 
nimity and with Christian charity. Some matters, incidental 
and preliminary, require to be disposed of; and the first of these 
is the choice of a phrase, which, saving circumlocutions often re- 
peated, shall well enough meet the peculiarity of the occasion. 

A designation is still needed which shall be at once appro- 
priate, unambiguous, and inoffensive, within the grasp of which, 
without inflicting upon its objects any injury, either personal 
or polemical, a class of English writers may be comprehended, 
including at this time many highly accomplished men, who, by 
their intelligence and their influence with the public as writers, 
and still more so, by their ecclesiastical position, have lately ob- 
tained a hearing for what are deemed anti-Christian opinions. 
The term we are in want of should assume nothing as granted 
which may fairly be questioned; nor should it be of the mintage 
of a passionate antagonism: it should not be such as would be 
resented as an insult by those to whom it would be applied: in 
truth, the fair-play loving British public would, in this instance, 
be best pleased with some phrase that had sprung out of accident, 
apart from hostile, or from any other intention ; definite enough 
to subserve its purpose, yet conveying the least possible amount 
of obloquy or of vituperation; which, in truth, should convey 
nothing more of either than what slowly accrues in the course 
of time to any designation, from the warrantable, or the unwar- 
rantable feeling of the world toward a system or an institution. 
Jesuit, is an innocuous designation ; Jesuitical is a term of re- 
proach that has drawn its import from European experience in 
the course of two centuries. 

So it was, more than twenty years ago, when, by a fortunate 
accident, those who laboured to bring about in England a return 
to medieval superstitions, came to be spoken of as ‘ The Trac- 
tarians’—a harmless designation, well supplanting the disagree- 
able phrase, ‘ Romanisers;’ and still better, in the opinion of right- 
feeling men, inasmuch as it released from so unenviable a service 
the name of an estimable, amiable, pious, and highly accomplished 
man. A designation, properly applicable to the writers who 
are now in view, is not unlikely to come into use, which, in 
truth, is innocent enough, abstractedly considered, but which 
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has too little of distinctness, and would fail in comprehensiveness, 
unless we should append to it an explanatory circumlocution : 
as, for instance, if now we were intending to review the beliefs 
or the disbeliefs of a certain class of writers who have recently 
acquired extensive notoriety, and should, simply for convenience 
sake, call them ‘ The Essayists,’ such a designation must not be 
understood to apply, with any speciality of meaning, to the Seven 
noted contributors to a volume which has often enough been 
named ; but it must be accepted as a sufficiently distinctive term 
when we are thinking of the opinions and teaching of, it may be, 
twenty or thirty or fifty writers, whose opinions would, in the 
ordinary modes of a broad popular judgment, be reckoned nearly 
identical with those of the Seven ‘ Essayists and Reviewers.’ 

It is thus, then, and it must be under shelter of a specification 
such as this, that we allow ourselves to employ the term—‘ The 
Essayists.’ If, however, something more exact or more descrip- 
tive than this were required, then we must say, the English 
writers, who may fairly be spoken of as the colleagues, the 
coadjutors, the admirers, and the followers of the Seven Essayists, 
are those who, adopting in the main, and reproducing and 
repeating the most extreme conclusions of German Biblical 
criticism, carry it out, and obtain a hearing for it, under favour 
of their protestation that they themselves, nevertheless, are 
Christians ; and not only that they are Christians, but in such a 
sense Christians, that, with a good conscience, they may exercise 
the Christian ministry, may sustain the responsibilities of Chris- 
tian professorships, and may enjoy the emoluments that are 
therewith connected. Therefore it is that the Essayists, using 
the phrase as we have now defined it, while, on the one hand, 
they ought not to be denounced as infidels and atheists, so 
neither, on the other hand, may they be allowed to stand 
exempt from whatever censures arise from the fact of their 
position as ministers of Christ, and as clergymen of the Church 
of England. 

It is six of the Seven Essayists that are clergymen of the 
Church of England; and if, as now, we are applying the 
designation in a more extensive manner to many writers of note 
who would not refuse to be classed with these, and who have 
employed their pens in recommending the same opinions during 
the last ten years or more, then it is certainly as many as six 
out of every seven that are professed members, and many of them 
clergymen, of that Church. It would be difficult, we think, to 
name so many as one in twenty of the class, lay or clerical, who 
belong to any other Christian communion. Within other com- 
munions, as is well known, there have been many approving 
listeners, many sympathizers—many who, in sincere perplexity, 
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have kept their own counsel, awaiting the result—waiting to see 
whereunto this agitation would grow. But the agitators have 
been Episcopalians; the agitation has always had its centre 
within the Established Church; and, regarded as an ostensible 
movement, the eddies have circled within the same limit. It 
might safely be predicted that the issue also will be arrived at, 
and will be declared, within that enclosure. 

Greatly will that issue, when it shall have been confirmed, 
and proclaimed, and accepted, affect the religious welfare of each 
of the surrounding communions; and yet these remoter results 
will be of a more indefinite kind, and will show themselves only 
in a gradually altered style of writing and teaching on certain 
subjects. But within the pale of the Episcopal Church, the up- 
shot of the present agitation must be more sharply marked, 
more ostensible, more critical ; and, therefore, it will be of deeper 
consequence. Who is it now that shall be bold enough to pre- 
dict what that upshot shall be, or what it shall include? A 
more easy and sale task it may be to prognosticate what it will 
not be, and what it will not include. The Essayists will not 
realize their own intentions. This we boldly predict. They 
have egregiously misapprehended the mood and manner of their 
countrymen at large, religious and irreligious, when they 
imagine that liberty shall be allowed to a clergyman either to 
protess his belief in the resurrection of Christ, or to treat that 
alleged fact as an open question—a speculative point of little im- 
portance. When religious opinion in England has come up to 
—has fallen, to this level, there will be Church no longer, there 
will be Christianity no longer, in England. In asking for liberty 
to this extent, the Essayists have demonstrated what is their 
own intellectual condition—a mystification, affecting not merely 
their religious opinions, but, to an equal extent, their notions of 
the world around them—a world of which, as men of the cloister, 
they know little ; of which, as clergymen, they know little; and 
of which, as gentlemen conversant only with well-bred, well-to- 
do, leisurely folk, they form conceptions that are unsubstantial 
and illusory. This misjudging of their own forces, and of the 
masses around them, has led them to think it their vocation to 
lead on a great religious reform. This will not be. 

Nor, on the other hand, will the timid expectations (must we 
dignify such expectations by calling them—hopes?) of the 
inert, the acquiescent, the unthinking, the unknowing con- 
servative body in the Church of England—and not less in other 
churches—be realized. This is not probable: it can barely 
seem so. A hush-up—a passing of the word in whisper—‘all sate 
for the present’—if it might be thought likely to take place, 
-would involve consequences the most disastrous. It is with a 
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very different prospect in view that we propose to state our 
reasons for thinking that the Essayists will fail in their project ; 
and in so failing, and in soon ceasing to attract attention, they 
will leave the ground open for labourers better qualified, and 
whose endeavours Heaven shall bless. 

Upon the writings and the teaching of this school of English 
clergymen judgment has already been pronounced, and the 
public feeling has been expressed. A ds has been given— 
a verdict in behalf of the defendants in some quarters; but a 
verdict most decisively adverse to them in most instances. 
These various and contrary judgments, issuing from different 
authorities—the favourable and the unfavourable—are very likely 
to be misapprehended, as to their import, by the defendants, and 
by their adherents; and it may be well to set this matter right— 
if it may be done—as preliminary to what we have further to 
say on the broad ground of the system itself. 

The Essayists—we must now speak of the authors of the one 
volume—would claim, and their friends would claim for them, 
as equivalent to a verdict in their favour, the notable success of 
that volume, in the sense of a literary enterprise; of which 
success the publishers would, no doubt, have much to relate. 
The seven writers have made, one might say, a triumphant 
inroad, with flourish of trumpets, upon the territory of religious 
belief—a triumph, the news of which has been proclaimed with 
shouts throughout the domains of Irreligious Belief. It is more 
than should be looked for in human nature, that those who have 
done so much, and have done it so easily, and who have, it is 
probable, so far exceeded their own most sanguine expectations, 
should deny themselves all gratulations, while filling their arms 
with the sheaves of this harvest. Let it be so, then: a perilous 
enterprise—perilous to those engaged—has been carried to its 
issue, and very great spoil has rewarded the risk. Let it be so: 
yet there are controversies—and this is such an instance—in 
which thoughtful men would rather take to themselves discom- 
fiture on the one side, than accept the most brilliant success on 
the other side. Rather would they be overthrown and trampled 
upon for a time, if the field be our Christian faith, than divide 
the spoil with the mighty, who just now have rode that field 
rough-shod. 

Resemblances present themselves, to which might be likened 
the mutual gratulation of the Essayists in this instance: it might 
be compared to that of those who, intending only a fool’s pastime, 
find that they have spread conflagration over a province; or 
to the plaudits of a mob that is putting its own riotous inter- 
pretation upon the intemperate utterances of a platform orator. 
Vill not a thoughtful man always, who hears himself loudly 
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and vehemently commended, wish to be told who it is that thus 
applauds him, before he cordially accepts the homage ? 

Grant it, that, abstractedly considered, it is not the approval 
of their labours on the part of avowed unbelievers, or even of 
outspeaking atheists, which should be taken as logical proof of 
the erroneous quality of the Essayists’ principles. This sinister 
approval may, indeed, be ground of grave — ; but it shall 
pass for no more. Grant it, that if now the Essayists, in troop, 
were to go the rounds of the pot-houses in Manchester, Birming- 
ham, Bolton, Stockport, Glasgow, Paisley, and elsewhere, and 
were to hear their reverend names repeated with shouts of 
laughter—in and between ribald songs—they need not stop their 
ears—horror-stricken, at these approving clamours. Be it so, that 
brawny fellows, whom just now we can think of—men whose rude 
logic hits the mark often—are emboldened to say, what heretofore 
they have insinuated only, that the ‘ parsons themselves have 
thrown up the game, and have left the Bible to take care of 
itself’ Be it so, that no such ambiguous eulogies as these need 
to be listened to by gentlemen and scholars, as if fraught with 
inferences against the disputants in a learned argument! Nothing 
is proved, nothing is disproved, by what may be vociferated and 
riotously applauded in a gin-palace !—unless indeed it be this, 
that, when men who stand before the world as the representatives 
and the official defenders of religious belief, come out with the 
announcement that in their opinion the authority of the Bible 
is on a level with that of any other good book, or collection of 
books, they should first have made themselves sure, quite sure, 
that they are not the victims of a delusion from the entangle- 
ments of which they themselves may, indeed, make their escape 
in time; but which, throughout years long to come, shall be 
dragging hundreds of thousands of souls into ruin. Give us not, 
we say, commendations of this order, that are so rankly scented 
from perdition ! 

Yet there are verdicts for the defendants in this cause which 
are of a sort more fitting to be presented to scholars and gentle- 
men; better worded are they, and better scented too, than 
those above named. The Essayists, it is well understood, have 
had great success, these seven years past, among young men of 
the better class, in the Universities and the Colleges, which fill, 
or should fill, the ranks of the ministry in the Episcopal Church. 
Many such—and they are the choice young men of their class— 
retain so much of the sense of honour, the straightforwardness, 
the right feeling, which are characteristic of Englishmen, that, 
having, under the teaching of the Essayists, lost their faith in the 
Bible, they could not, without damage to honesty and conscience, 
take office as ministers of religion, could not either sign Articles 
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or read the creeds. This teaching has, therefore, won for itself 
the triumph of turning aside from the service of the Church, the 
intelligence, the integrity, the useful and much needed zeal of 
many, whose places in the desk, the pulpit, and the parish-rounds 
must be filled, either by the anes and perfunctory, or 
by the good and worthy, but the mindless. 

Verdicts in favour of the Essayists have also been noiselessly 
uttered in private circles, or smothered in hearts desolated—in 
blighted souls. Too little do gentlemen of the cloth come to the 
knowledge of what is passing in the minds of the laity, especially 
of young persons in educated and well-mannered families. If 
some of those who wear the surplice, and who read the Com- 
mandments and the Nicene Creed from within the rails, could 
look into souls—the souls and hearts of those who are stepping 
forward from the home-shelter into life, they would, we will not 
doubt it, start back dismayed in coming to the knowledge of 
what has lately followed, in many families, from listening to the 
casual utterance of ‘Broad Church and Liberal opinions’ upon 
sacred subjects. These victims are intelligent and well-taught 
enough to apprehend the ulterior meaning of inuendoes ; and yet, 
wholly untrained and untaught as they are in Biblical argument, 
nothing else could happen, in many instances, but the sudden 
annihilation of a faith which had come to them only from early 
maternal catechizings. The Bible is not what they have been 
used to think it :—It is a good book, mixed with fables, and of no 
authority. To follow some such youth from his eighteenth year 
afive years onward in life, would be of no avail ; and the attempt 
to do so would have the appearance of an artifice, as if we were 
endeavouring to work up a tragical subject for a purpose in 
argument. We have done, then, with instances of this quality ; 
and will only suggest the caution to those who are boasting of 
their recent triumphs, that this triumph, in thousands of instances, 
has been of the same quality as that of those who, in any case, 
loosen principles of restraint, and open the path for the rush of 
the impetuous passions of early manhood! As to any promise or 
any threat that is found on a page in the Bible, clergymen have 
now pronounced upon it the contemptuous sentence—valeat 
quantum valet ! 

Has the enterprise of the Essayists—looking back now to its 
achievements a seven or a ten years—has it received the commen- 
dation of those of the Christian community whose approval might 
be cordially accepted and rejoiced in, as a valid testimony in their 
favour? We think not. Here and there, as it now appears, 
the ties of college intimacy, or friendship, or of blood, have 
secured for some of these writers a sort of tacit acquiescence— 
barely approval—from some good men, whose amiable dispositions 
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have been more apparent herein than their intelligence. But 
in place of any valid testimonies, properly available in their 
favour, the Essayists, in the course of years past, may have taken 
to themselves, as if it were a verdict on their behalf, the rancid 
antagonism of parties whose want of reason, want of candour, 
want of learning, have well comported with their deficiencies in 
Christian temper. The rancour of an opponent may, indeed, be 
equivalent to substantial praise; but when, in argument, we thus 
endeavour to draw honey, not from the carcase of the lion, but 
from the fangs of the rattlesnake, we are courting our own harm. 
Neither the sophism nor the spite of an unreasonable and ill- 
tempered adversary can fairly be used to patch a rent in our own 
argument, or be boasted of as a demonstration on our own side. 
The tone of much that has been written by the Essayists and by 
their favourers for a long time past, has given indication of this 
misjudging and over-weening tendency. These writers have 
wrongly taken it for certain that they are ‘sons of the martyrs, 
because they have seen, or have fancied, groups of monks collected 
in Smithfield. Men of larger mind, of more mature judgment, 
and of loftier and more holy purpose, would have been able, with 
little effort, to forget, and to forgive, and to treat with silence, 
the species of assault of which they have been the objects. Too 
much have these writers turned to account the ignorance and 
the rancour of a few mindless adversaries, and have imputed the 
same to their opponents generally. Those who have fallen into 
this error must have known that this imputation was a poor 
and temporary artifice. 

As to adverse judgments—well deserving of a respectful regard, 
if not of submission—they have been pronounced—First, by ‘those 
in authority’—by the constituted powers of the Church, within 
the pale of which the Essayists and their adherents are mainly 
found; and to whom, by their own act in continuing to officiate 
as its ministers, they pledge their troth. This deans judg- 
ment must not lightly is contemned: it is true that the British 
Christian community at large is not pledged to bow to the de- 
cisions of Convocation ; but these writers will learn, if they have 
not yet learned it, that, notwithstanding any extenuations or 
explanations—in spite of earnestly respectful letters, breathing 
hatred, and thinly disguising mortified egotism—the world out- 
side holds them bound to yield obedience, at least to show respect 
toward, the rightfully constituted authorities of their own Church. 
It must be so, not merely because Church obligations become 
moral obligations when freely taken up; but because calm-minded 
men outside, who are in no such manner bound, will listen with 
respect, and, to a great extent, with accordance, to these same 
udgments—these protests—these unanimous utterances of a 
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feeling which does but re-echo the general feeling and judgment 
of the Christian public. 

Mystifications areattempted on this ground, and sundry counter 
leas will be urged ; yet the true state of the case is not obscure. 
he reply of the archbishops and the bishops to the appeal of 

the clergy of the diocese of Oxford may have been irregular, 
or its publication precipitate—points whereupon we do not care 
to form an opinion; and as to the subsequent proceedings in the 
Upper House, and then in the Lower House of Convocation, 
they may be open to small criticisms, which also stand beyond 
the limits of our concernment ; but then, as to the substance of 
these demonstrations, on the part of the clergy of the Church of 
England, touching the principles, avowed and implicit, of the 
Essayists, there is not, nor will there be, any appreciable difference 
of opinion among men of plain understanding and of straight- 
forward English feeling. It is making a large allowance for 
the unaccountable and crotchety few, when we admit it to 
be likely that one in a hundred of such persons might refuse 
to join in a finding of this sort,—namely, first, that the prin- 
ciples of the Essayists, and their methods of Biblical criticism, 
are subversive of all faith in Holy Scripture, regarded as 
a conveyance of the mind of God to man, and as carrying 
with it an authority not belonging to any other writings ; 
secondly, that these same principles, and these methods of Bibli- 
cal criticism, are flagrantly at variance with the professions, 
with the creeds, the articles, the liturgy, and the offices of the 
Established Church of England; and that the holding of these 
principles, on the part of those who have bound themselves with 
clerical oaths and engagements, offends every instinct of un- 
sophisticated, honest, and open-hearted Christian men. In a 
word, that the continued position of the Essayists as ministers of 
that Church, although it might comport with public feeling in 
Germany, is an outrage upon the public feeling of England. 
Consequent upon the finding upon these two matters, will be 
a general, if not a unanimous, finding upon a third, to this 
effect, namely—That whereas the continued ministrations of 
clergymen, professing and maintaining the principles of the 
Essayists, oftends the public feeling of religious integrity, and is 
therefore ‘a scandal,’ highly dangerous to the moral sense of 
the people, any attempt on the part of such ministers, now, as 
an after-thought, to reconcile their position and their retention 
of emoluments with their opinions by the means—the only means 
possible—of unintelligible mystifications, and of an attenuated 
casuistry, could have no other effect than that of aggravating, 
to an incalculable extent, the mischief which already has been 
done. It is far better that henceforth we, the bystanders, should 
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continue to exercise, and to stretch to the utmost, the capacities 
of a blind charity, than that the mysteries—the unpleasing 
anatomies of ill-conditioned consciences—should be spread out 
in our view. To exercise this blind charity may inflict upon us 
no serious harm ; but to be the spectators of the dissection might 
—it almost must do so—vitiate every healthful instinct. The 
mystery opened out—the crookedness exhibited, would not fail 
to suggest to infirm minds a means of glozing over similar, or 
worse, moral incongruities. We say, then, to these gentlemen, 
Leave us, if you please, to think as well of you as we can, know- 
ing not your secrets ; spare us the hearing of your laboured ex- 
culpations ! 

It is the more needful to speak plainly upon this subject, be- 
cause, as we see, personal regards in some, and an amiable lenity 
in others, among those who took part in the proceedings of the 
Upper and the Lower House of Convocation, are likely to bring 
about the very issue which, for public morals’ sake, is earnestly 
to be deprecated, namely—the production of exculpatory expla- 
nations, showing us how aclergyman may keep a conscience void 
of offence, in signing the articles, and in repeating the creeds, 
and in administering the offices of the Church, while his in- 
dividual opinion of the source and authority of the canonical 
Scriptures differs barely by a tinge, if at all, from that of more 
honest deists, and differs from that of pantheists and atheists 
only by putting a strain upon a metaphysical abstraction. 

Thus far, in affirming the fact, that judgments adverse to 
the Essayists and their adherents have been pronounced from 
various quarters, we have spoken of what may be called the 
spontaneous expression of English Christian feelings—not, per- 
haps, very carefully considered, not framed upon ample informa- 
tion, not strictly discriminative ; yet, nevertheless, deserving of 
regard on this very account, that it has been spontaneous, and 
is, in a sense, instinctive. But alongside of this largely in- 
clusive adverse opinion, there is to be taken account of—ad- 
verse also—the deliberately formed judgment of dispassionate 
and well-informed Christian men—and these not a few—who, 
although they might partake with others of a momentary sur- 
prise, occasioned by a first perusal of the ‘unfortunate volume,’ 
would quickly bring these seven Essayists into their true place 
in a long list of writers whose opinions they adopt. 

If as yet the Essayists do not know it, they must ere long 
come to know it—that their doctrine, their teaching, and their 
course as writers, have been long ago, and are now, most de- 
cisively adjudged and condemned by more than a few of those 
who, as to their training, and studies, and their intellectual 
habitudes, are (almost) as well qualified as themselves to form, 
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and to put forward, opinions upon the range of subjects that are 
now in question. It would indicate an utter misunderstanding 
of the state of the case, if any were to imagine that this adverse 
judgment, on the part of duly informed and educated Christian 
men, is a sudden and recent antagonism toward dangerous doc- 
trines, into a denouncing of which these instructed persons have 
been frightened by the forthcoming of—a single book. This 
is not the fact. The fact is far otherwise. As to that volume 
which startled the mass of readers, and as to the writings gene- 
rally of those whom we now designate as the Essayists, there is 
not so much as an item—there is not a one criticism, or a half- 
uttered surmise—on behalf of which these English writers can 
claim proprietorship. Every atom of this conglomerate is an 
importation ; not a particle of it is indigenous to England, ex- 
cept in this sense—that the antichristianity of Germany, as 
that of France, may trace its rise in the infidel outburst which 
was a reaction from the Reformation movement in this land of 
free thought, two centuries ago. 

Whoever has given attention to the course and progress of 
religious thought in Germany during the seventy years now 
ending, well understands what is the place properly assignable 
to these much-noised English writers—it is that of reporters of 
German critical doctrines ; but then it is not of such as are at 
this moment in the enjoyment of repute in the land of their 
growth, but, for the most part, of stale paradoxes which haye 
severally had their day, and have long ago been discarded as 
‘done with’ by men of intelligence, who themselves are looking 
out for paradoxes of a fresher aspect. 

The difference between the obsolete disbeliefs of Germany, and 
the disbeliefs which English writers have of late employed them- 
selves in retailing, is reative, it is not substantial: it is a differ- 
ence which springs from a dissimilarity in the national modes of 
thinking and feeling, a dissimilarity so great as to touch the 
political as well as the religious consciousness of the two races. 
It must be enough in this place to remind the reader of the fact, 
that whereas in Germany (we will not now say how this has 
come about) public feeling is so indulgent toward all modes of 
belief, as to take it easy when a professor of Christian theology 
declares his opinion that the Christ of the evangelists is a mythi- 
cal non-reality: it is not so in this country, nor ever will be! 
So vast a difference as this must not be understood as if it were 
indicative absolutely of the amount of religious feeling in the two 
people respectively : the difference is deep-seated in the intellec- 
tual constitution of each, and shows itself in the political history 
of each. The German mind, amused with dreams of the pro- 
found, is content to let the real world go its own way. The 
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English mind (a few dreamers always allowed for) is ever ruled 
by its vigorous energies as toward the real world—it demands 
that an intelligible connection should be maintained between 
Theory and Practice. Distasting and distrusting Theory, it 
holds fast those instincts of common sense, its respect for which 
has carried England to the front place among the nations. Yet 
this is not all: there pervades the British people, religious and 
irreligious, an imperative sense of what is due to professional 
consistency. If this moral coherence in times past has been too 
feeble in act, it has of late years conspicuously revived. As to 
the requirement of consistency in public men, especially, it may 
be affirmed, that the nation has ‘ renewed,’ and is now renewing, 
‘its youth as the eagle.’ 

It is obvious in what way this feeling must touch the subject 
now in view, and how it will operate to determine the place 
(shall we say the fate?) of the Essayists. It is because political 
and religious liberty, in the most absolute sense, is enjoyed in 
these islands, that professional consistency is so sternly insisted 
upon. Be of what religion you please, or be of none; but at 
least be true to the obligations by which so freely you have bound 
yourself. The strictness of the requirement, and the inexorable 
style in which it is enforced, are the proper correlatives and con- 
sequences of that liberty in which we triumph and exult. Of 
late some irritated partisans of the Essayists have made an out- 
cry for a larger indulgence of individual opinion than at present 
is allowed to the clergy of the Established Church. We say in 
reply, this indulgence, even as large and as loose as they would 
wish, shall be granted them, if only we are all of us willing 
to pay the price—namely, a relinquishment of our birthright 
of religious liberty. Let it be so that a ‘ Holy Office’ shall 
have leave to pen-fold the British people in ticketed enclosures, 
and then may licence be proclaimed for individual opinions, 
good or bad. It is because we do not tolerate domestic slavery 
that the conditions of free service have so much of what is aristo- 
cratic in their style. 

What may be the result of the appointment of a commission 
to examine the ‘ unfortunate volume,’ and to make extracts from 
it, will not be known to the public for some time to come, nor 
will the public find it difficult to wait in patience till that time 
comes. Too probably the issue of that inquiry, as in many 
similar instances, will be an indistinct, ambiguous, indeterminate 
ne broken in upon too much by technical bars, by clerical 
reluctances, and, still more, by personal considerations. We 
should gladly believe that it will be such as shall satisfy the in- 
telligent laity of the Church of England. No sympathy what- 
ever have we with the sinister gratification in which some, per- 
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haps many, indulge themselves in witnessing, or in imagining, 
the embarrassments and the embroilments that may entangle the 
venerable and the reverend members of this commission.’ The 
occasion is, in an extreme degree, peculiar and difficult. Authori- 
tative Church action of some sort is urgently demanded—indeed, 
is indispensable—as well for maintaining the moral repute of 
the clergy, as for staying the advances among them of open infi- 
delity ; and yet this action, of whatever kind it may be, must be 
subject to the disadvantage of a course of proceedings against 
six writers individually, on the ground of various citations, which 
will be defended—the obvious meaning of them evaporated— 
shown to be susceptible of a sense tolerably orthodox, and which, 
it is quite likely, will be placed in parallel columns with similar 
passages, quoted from writers of unquestioned orthodoxy. In 
the end, a question which we shall all of us be putting—each to 
his neighbour, ‘ What, then, is going to be done?’ will receive 
the disheartening answer, ‘ Nothing will be done; things must 
be left to take their course.’ 

A better issue than this may, it is possible, come about. 
Possible it is—and that is all that ought to be granted—that one 
or two, even three of the Essayists—we mean of the six clergy- 
men implicated—may, on further thought, have become con- 
vinced of his individual error, and may see that he has yielded 
himself to the enchantment of a delusion, from which now at 
length he breaks himself away; and, therefore, and as in con- 
science bound, he makes acknowledgment to this effect. Not 
merely possible, but probable it is, that, among the many publi- 
cations, larger and smaller, which this crisis will have produced, 
some few may be of such quality as effectively to disperse the 
congeries of sophisms upon which the Essayists have raised their 
precarious edifice. The Christian community, being thus re- 
lieved from a temporary bewilderment, shall quietly return to 
their ground of faith, none daring henceforward to make them 
afraid; or not in the same manner. 

Further than this, it is probable—it is quite in the course of 
things—that, after a while, and even soon, what we have just 
now spoken of as the ostensible characteristics of the entire mass 
of Essayist writing and teaching—the prominent features of this 
system, shall so come to be recognised as indications of error and 
infatuation, that the mass of Christian people, satisfied that it 
is so, shall cease to concern themselves in the matter, the 
Essayists and their enterprise falling into well-merited oblivion. 





? March 16.—Tur Lower Hovusz.—The Essays and Reviews. The Prolo- 
cutor, Archdeacon Bickersteth, nominated, as a committee for examining and 
reporting upon the volume, fourteen of the venerable and reverend members of 
the Lower House—Archdeacon Denison being appointed to act as chairman of 
the committee, 
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If this should be, then will the time have come for those who 
shall be called to the work to reconsider those weighty matters, 
touching Holy Scripture, a want of due attention to which has 
given the Essayists all the advantage they have had in making 
out their case. 


What, then, are those prominent characteristics of—shall we 
call it—this Essayism, which might be insisted upon as sufficient 
ground for rejecting it—apart sl the discussion in detail of 
its several averments, in contradiction of the authority of the 
Scriptures ? The counts of an indictment on this ground are, 
we think, these :—This Essayism, and especially in its most re- 
cent development, is to be condemned on the ground, first, of its 
LEVITY—the suiject to which it relates considered. It is to be 
rejected on the ground of its EVASIVENEsS. It is further to be 
suspected and rejected, inasmuch as, from beginning to end, it is 
made to rest upon A SHALLOW PHILOSOPHY ; and still more 
decisively are its conclusions to be rejected, because they are the 
products of a spurious, or 4a MISDIRECTED METHOD OF BIBLICAL 
CRITICISM ; and then, apart from all other grounds of exception, 
this Essayi1sm stands self-condemned by its INCOHERENCE, so 
long as those who maintain it profess themselves to be in any 
sense Christians. 


It is manifest that, within the compass of the few pages assigned 
us in this instance, nothing more can be attempted, in support- 
ing these allegations, than what shall just suffice for putting the 
reader in possession of our meaning. If it were required that, 
under each head of indictment, as above specified, we should 
adduce proof in the formal style of a court of inquiry, or of a 
copious controversial work, then must we ask the ample dimen- 
sions of a bulky volume. If in any single instance we affirm 
what could not be made good by proper proof, then let all such 
unsupported and loose materials ™ set off accordingly. What 
we are intending to say, will, as we believe, be assented to as 
substantially fair by readers who are conversant with the mass 
of writings now in view. 

The seriousness—the infinite importance—of the questions in 
hand duly considered, then the Essayists are open to condemna- 
tion on the charge of their 

Leviry.—Terms of this order must take their value from the 
context where they occur, or from the occasion to which they 
are applied. We do not quarrel, on this score, with disputants 
who are discussing a point of etiquette, or who are affirming and 
denying the genuineness of a Queen Anne’s farthing, or who are 
at variance about the cut of a coat. But it is otherwise when, 
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as sometimes happens, heartless jokes are exchanged across the 
table in court, while a wretch, in a fever of dread, is on trial for 
his life. Let it be understood what is the position of the set of 
English writers who, at this time, are attracting toward them- 
selves so much regard: it is not at all such as simple-minded 
readers may have supposed, and who may think, perhaps, that a 
few conscientious men—here one in his rural parsonage, and 
there another—separately addicted to critical studies, have found 
themselves sorely perplexed—painfully embarrassed, among the 
difficulties that are known to attach to many points in the criti- 
cism of the canon of Scripture. Labouring under this burden 
of doubts, and yet—so it must ever be with Christian-hearted 
men—clinging to their professed faith, as men, and as ministers 
of the Gospel, and as clergymen, they have now come forward— 
honestly seeking relief in publication—wishing to unburden 
themselves to their brethren. Thus they came forward, inviting 
counter criticism, asking for a better guidance than their own 
judgments ; and sincerely asking for it, especially because they 
are themselves alarmed at what may be the issue of investiga- 
tions of this order, and foresee the sorrow, the deep trouble of 
heart, and the moral ruin to many, that may ensue when it shall 
be made known to the world, that the claims of the Bible to the 
place which hitherto it has held, are very questionable. Thus 
minded, they are looking about for a way of escape from this ap- 
prehended calamity; and they will be the foremost in declaring 
their satisfaction, when, as they hope, the sophisms that disturb 
them shall be dissipated. 

It would, indeed, be a mockery, which the Essayists would 
treat with contempt, to impute to them—to any of them—feel- 
ings of this order, or thus to indulge any such charitable 
hypothesis. Everybody knows that the case has quite another 
complexion. ‘These writers, or most of them, are not merely 
Biblical scholars, but are well-read men in the largest sense, 
and generally are well acquainted with Continental theological 
literature, and are better acquainted, probably, with German 
biblical works than they are with English literature in the same 
department. The Essayists have well known what they were 
about. They have come from a ground whereupon all that 
they have intended to say has been said long ago, and its issues 
‘ate and the ultimate consequence fully developed. They 
nave known that not a particle, either of the negative doctrine, 
or of the exceptive criticism, which they have now ‘done into 
English, is of their own excogitation, or is new to the theo- 
logical community of Europe. They have known, moreover, 
that almost every item of this importation is now out of date 
abroad, and has been refuted or abandoned, or has given place 
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to some more extreme paradox in the land of its birth; and, be- 
this, the Essayists have well known what the result has 

een of the same doctrine and criticism, as to the standing of 
those who have carried it out consistently to its consequences— 
which has been a going off further and further toward universal 
disbelief, pantheistic or atheistic. It is with this knowledge of 
the staleness of the importation, and of the constant result of its 
acceptance, that these English writers have concocted their en- 
terprise, and have coolly dared the issue. 

Nevertheless—and most cordially we assent to the principle, 
come what may—TRUTH must be pursued, and it must be pro- 
mulgated when it has been found. We are none of us com- 
petent to the task of estimating remote results. Onward we 
must go, hoping and believing that at length good shall come 
out of disaster, and that the immediate ruin shall be compen- 
sated by the largeness of the distant benefits. This, then, is 
granted. Yet are there occasions—and they are not very infre- 
quent in life—when a man finds that he must nerve himself for 
the discharge of a painful duty, in making known to the parties 
concerned the breaking up of an illusion, the disappointment 
of long-cherished hopes, the loss of fortune, the death of the 
nearest and dearest relative. The discharge of grave offices of 
friendship such as these will undoubtedly have an effect upon 
the “on style and manner of a man of feeling; for not only 
he will not indulge in jests, but he will show, in his language 
and his demeanour, what is his own consciousness of the gravity 
of the announcement he has to make. In relation to any such 
obligation as this to speak the truth, there is a propriety, 
there is a sense which, if it be wanting, makes the party liable 
to an imputation of levity, although he may observe decorum, 
but show an utter want of feeling. 

How ‘stands the case, then, with the Essayists? If they are 
right, if their doctrine be true, and if they know it to be true, 
we applaud their courage; and yet denounce their easy-going, 
captious, petulant, frivolous mood, and the absence throughout 
their writings of expressions of sorrow and of personal regret in 
relinquishing what they relinquish when they discard the hopes 
of the Gospel. Expressions of sorrow of the sort which we 
ought to find abounding in the writings of the Essayists, we 
should be able to cite, if it were needful, from the letters of open- 
spoken atheists. If indeed it be so, that the supposed autho- 
rity of Scripture is an illusion—if it be so, that the hope of a 
bright immortality is, at the best, only a probable surmise—if 
He who proclaimed this doctrine in His ministry, belied it in 
His sepulchre—if the threatened future which has held mankind 
in awe, and the promised future which the good have taken as 
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their inheritance, be—the one as well as the other—a dream ; 
and if this be the issue of the trial of the so-called inspired men ; 
and if these writers—the Essayists—have prepared themselves, 
as they ought to have done, with proof to this effect, then may 
we well demand of them, not only that they shall put away from 
them—which would be insufferable, the tones of jeering and of 
literary egotism, and of a petty pedantry, and of captious in- 
sinuation, but that they should present themselves in face of 
their countrymen in a manner indicative of their own inward 
distress, in finding themselves burdened with the duty of inflict- 
ing upon the Christian community a greater amount of moral 
damage than can be estimated or thought of. It would be 
fitting the occasion if each of the Essayists, in his turn, came on 
in dismay to make his protest against our faith in the Bible, 
with the doleful exclamation, ‘ Woe is me, that I am destined 
to preach this Gospel!’ The levity of jesting and ribaldry is one 
sort; the levity of heartless inconsiderateness is another sort. 
The one is the fault of the ill-bred and coarse-minded; the 
other is the fault of those who have mind and breeding enough, 
but who are wanting in soul. 

Thus we must write, when the Essayists, collectively, are to be 
spoken of. Very differently, no doubt, if, on the ground of per- 
sonal intimacy, our part were to make a report of the individual 
dispositions of this or that estimable man, who has taken his 
position among them. So it is in a hundred instances, that, 
under the sway, or at the inspiration of, a system, worthy men 
utter themselves in a manner which strangely misrepresents their 
personal character. Some of these ingenious and learned gentle- 
men—who can question it ?—would, if we were honoured with 
their friendship, show themselves to be seriously-minded, and 
honestly intent upon doing all the good in their power, whether 
in their parishes or in the wider range they may fill as popular 
writers. And some of them would be likely to affirm, in rebut- 
ting the imputation of levity, that their own mood of mind is far 
from partaking of that quality ; and in proof of it they would say, 
‘Only let good religious folks—the idolaters of the Bible—learn 
wisdom from us, and they may be happy enough, and pious 
enough too. Our course is this, we take whatever we find to be 
ramets and right in the Scriptures: we use all such passages, 
onger or shorter. As to what passes for history therein, none 
of it is of very solid quality ;—much of it we know to be fabulous, 
or legendary, or mythical, and therefore we leave it all where it 
is: it shall not disturb our meditations. If you demand of us 
our opinion, in particular, as to the resurrection of Jesus— 
understood in any literal sense—we regard it as a “ speculative 
VOL. XXXIV. NO. LXVIII. U 
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oint,” unimportant either as to the practical or the spiritual 
ife. On this ground we have found peace, and can only wish 
others to make trial of the same method. We repel the impu- 
tation of levity ;—we are quite serious in propounding to the 
religious community a faith in Christ which has disengaged itself 
from antiquarian and ambiguous discussions of every sort. Christ 
is our Master now ; and, in truth, we do not perplex ourselves 
with the question, whether the Jesus of the Evangelists ever 
lived and died as an historical person.’ 

It is manifest, that, if this be the ground on which the imputation 
of levity is to be repelled, it involves contradictions so egregious 
as well as offensive, that those who take position upon it will be 
driven by the frequent and urgent necessities of so incoherent an 
argument, to conceal their embarrassment in a style of 


EVASIVENEsS, which, at every step, or at each sharp angle, 
saves them from propounding an inference which they obscurely 
suggest, and yet dare not, or will not—put into words. In this 
instance are we advancing an accusation which we should fail to 
substantiate ? Substantiated in one sense our allegation could not 
be; for the evidence to be cited is negative—it is a hiatus :—it 
is a vacuity on every page, or at the close of every line of argu- 
ment. Let the reader say what has been his feeling in coming to 
the close of the Essays, Sermons, Pamphlets of the writers. The 
natural and the inevitable inference!—Where is it ?—has the 
printer dropped a page from his parcel of copy? Never does the 
reader find what his own honest reason has shown him must be, if 
it were outspoken, the conclusion of the writer’s train of thought. 
Why is itso? There may be room for two or three surmises 
in searching for an answer to this question. No such delicate 
reticence belongs to the practice of the Essayists’ masters—the 
German Rationalists. These have said what they had to say, 
with a manly frankness. Why should not their English disciples 
practise a similar honesty ? 

This usage of evasion should, perhaps, be attributed to a 
thoughtful tenderness toward the infirm religiousness of the 
English mind : does it not spring from a discreet recollection of 
our educational prejudices ? If this be it, then we say aloud to the 
Essayists, that if they understand their countrymen in one sense, 
they utterly misunderstand them in another sense. Yet this 
is a species of misunderstanding which those are very likely to 
fall into whose egotism has not received its due correction by a 
free intercourse with the open world: it is part of the illusion 
of cloisters; it is the doting way of men who have spun out 
their manhood within the dimness of venetian blinds, and have 
been used to look out only upon the pavement of college quad- 
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rangles. Is it so indeed, that we—Englishmen as we are, front- 
ing all dangers in all climates, and daring all enterprises in the 
worlds of thought as well as of mechanic industry—must now be 
dealt with so tenderly? Are we indeed babes in understanding ? 
Let these gentlemen—the Essayists—know it, henceforward let 
them know it—that their countrymen are tough-skinned enough 
in mind to listen to even the boldest things they can say; and, 
moreover, that we all shall think better of them after they have 
thus spoken out, than we can do now, while they wear the mask. 

But if, after all, these Essayists will not be plain-spoken, we 
must be so for them. There is another mode of accounting for 
this evasiveness which has become the characteristic of their 
writings. We touch here the disagreeable point of the subject 
before us; and as there is no imperative reason for insisting 
upon it, a word shall be enough. It is quite impossible to imagine 
that any one of these clerical writers can be blind, either to the 
infelicity of his position as a minister of the Church of England 
holding such opinions, or to the ominous fact that his persistence 
in that position will render him the object of English resentment, 
which, slow of utterance as it is, shall at length compel him to 
retreat from it. Has this evasiveness had its rise in a fore- 
thought of this inevitable consequence? We do not know—on 
the origin of the evasions we have done; but must yet say some- 
thing of the evasions themselves—spring they whence they may. 

The motives impelling writers to resort to equivocations or 
concealments may be various; but the evasion itself is likely to 
result, by a logical necessity, from the nature of an argument; 
and it is so in every instance in which a false position involves 
contradictions of so enormous a kind, that no ingenuity can 
avail to place them face to face in formal propositions. The 
indication that a fatal sophism is underlying an argument is, this 
cropping up of an evasion always at certain points of the sur- 
face. It is the case with the argument of those who, while 
labouring to retain their hold of Christianity, refuse to admit 
what is an inseparable part of it. Evasions, multiform and 
interminable, are the inevitable attendants upon that species of 
Christianized disbelief upon which the Essayists have lately 
taken their stand. German disbelief is not thus driven in upon 
subterfuges ; for the Christianism which it retains does not pos- 
sess substance enough to support a logical contradiction of any 
sort ;—a bottomless mud, upon the surface of which things may 
float, but not stand. Our English Essayists are evasive, inas- 
much as they are ranged a few steps further in upon solid 
Christian ground. But now what does the evasion mean? 
There is before us, say, a certain train of events which has, or 
which is presumed to have, a twofold aspect—it has an aspect 
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historical, and it has an aspect spiritual. No problem arises in 
such a case, if it be so that the faculty of historical verification 
may take its own, entire, from beginning to end, without leaving 
a residuum—thus allowing the faculty of spiritual perception, or 
of faith, to come in and take its own also out of the same facts, 
without disturbance of the parts or confusion of the elements. 
Thus it is in the Romish doctrine of transubstantiation—all is 
simple and clear ¢o the senses ; and all is also true and perfect in 
the eye of faith, after consecration of the elements. But now 
comes a problem which Christianizing rationalists have never 
yet been able to deal with, otherwise than by aid either of eva- 
sions, or by persisting in a dead silence. A course of events is 
in view which apparently belongs throughout, to this faculty of 
‘historic verification ;’ but which, as to its latter portion—a half 
of the whole, or, it may be, a third, or less—is affirmed to be 
cognisable only and exclusively by and to ‘the faculty of spiri- 
tual perception,’ or faith. Perplexing questions then thicken 
around the subject, as we shall see in an instance or two. It 
must be asked, Does the ‘historic faculty’ insensibly shade off 
into the region of the spiritual faculty? or does the one go on 
and lap over the other? or does the one faculty stop short of the 
other, leaving an interval, a neutral inch or so, which is claim- 
able neither by history nor by faith? Is there no way of clear- 
ing a path through these perplexities? We think there is; but 
then it involves the painful necessity of bringing the most sacred 
subjects into contact with an argument which itself must be 
offensive to right religious feelings. We must not just now be 
blamed for this unavoidable indecorum. 

No ‘miracle,’ no ‘ violence, we are told, has ever been done, 
or could be done, to the ‘order of nature’ in any one instance. 
The supposition is absurd; the thing supposed is strictly impos- 
sible. Nevertheless, our faith as Christians may, it is said, be 
conserved, and our consistency, too, as churchinen, may be 
saved! How is all this to be done? It may be done by help 
of a subterfuge, which is so offensive to common sense as well as 
to piety, that those who the most urgently need to have recourse 
to it have not hitherto dared to put it into plain English. Let 
the reader bear this in mind, that a series of events, from be- 
ginning to end, does not cease, as to its later portions, to be of 
historic quality, because, if real, these events demand the hand 
of God to effect them. The subterfuge of the Essayists rests 
upon this sophism—that the historic quality of ostensible facts is 
changed whenever the supernatural is affirmed or is implied. This 
will be all fair and coherent if only we choose to say, that, as the 
supernatural is impossible, we therefore reject the entire narra- 
tive asa fiction. This is the ground of some German rationalists, 
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but it is not that of their English disciples, who assure us—and 
they try to think it themselves—that the latter half of a con- 
nected series of events, which, if real, would be supernatural, and 
which, if unreal, is false, and ought so to be plainly spoken of as 
false, is yet to be retained as a proper object of ‘the spiritual 
faculty,—true to faith, and yet neither true nor (amazing inco- 
herence) false to reason !—spiritually real, historically unreal ! 

Bring this evasion to the test of common sense in that 
one instance, which, in truth, carries the whole burden of the 
Essayists’ theology. The Essayists—what thanks do we owe to 
Tacitus !—admit the historic reality of the narrative of the 
Evangelists up to a certain point, or up to a certain hour or 
moment ; or, otherwise stated, a red cross on the margin of my 
Greek Testament stands there as a beacon warning the ¢ faculty 
of historic verification’ thus far to go, and not a step beyond! 
Nevertheless, at this turnstile the privileged ‘faculty of faith’ 
or of ‘spiritual discernment’ shows her ticket, and hears the 
comfortable words, ‘Yes, you may go on.’ Are we trifling on 
this sacred ground? Let nonethink so. God forbid we should 
trifle here! But Essayists must now be compelled to say out 
what it is they mean. The crucifixion is granted to be real; 
and there are few, we think, now who would profess to adhere 
to the desperate surmise that the death was not real. Nor can 
it serve any purpose either way to call in question the narrative 
of the embalming and the entombing. ‘Thus, then, we come 
well agreed to the close of the Friday evening. But may not 
the historic faculty have leave to look into the sepulchre some 
time in the course of the Saturday? Who shall warn it to 
draw back at the proper moment, so as to give place to the 
faculty of faith? A trembling moment is this surely for the 
two powers: the one is curious, and would stay, yet is afraid to 
linger; the other is impatient of the presence of its uncon- 
genial companion, and is asking to be left alone until daybreak 
of that Sunday morning ! 

Now let us ask the Essayists for a few words of intelligible 
English. Their German teachers will give us their German ; 
but that will not meet the occasion. If the supernatural is to 
be wholly excluded from our Christianity, then there was no 
resurrection of the dead on that morning; and then the ensuing 
evangelic narrative is wholly false;—it is not partly true and 
partly false ; it is absolutely false. It will serve no purpose to 
say, ‘Yes, Christ rose from the dead; for He thenceforward 
rose in the affection and reverence of His followers, who at 
leneth had come to understand’—who shall say what? If, 
indeed, their Lord did not rise from the dead in the sense in 
which they affirmed Him to have risen, then the affection and the 
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reverence of His followers were grievously misplaced. Never 
have the deluded adherents of an impostor fallen into a delusion 
so frightful as was that of the ‘hundred and twenty’ that were 
‘of one accord’ assembled in ‘an upper room’ on that Sunday 
evening ! 

We stop here, but shall have occasion to return to this critical 
subject before we have done. If the Essayists would put into an 
intelligible form, their own hypothesis, carried out into its inevi- 
table consequences, as related to the promulgation of the Gospel 
by the apostles, they would find deuelian confronted with 
suppositions which every instinct of reason and of piety must 
compel them to disavow. Hitherto they have screened them- 
selves in a prudent reserve; but this must be abandoned before 
long. Evasions in controversy have what may be called their 
natural history, which is concerned with the various motives that 
may impel men to have recourse to concealments; and they 
have also their logical history, by which we intend that inherent 
property of a capital sophism, which forbids the bringing pro- 

ositions face to face otherwise than by aid of subterfuges. 

he evasiveness of the Essayists has thus its natural history, and 
it has also its logical history. Denied evasions, how shall they 
live? Denied evasions, how shall they write ? 

It can scarcely be needful to repeat, in this place, our dis- 


claimer of any intention to impute disingenuousness or evasive- 
ness, or want of candour, to the individual writers, as personal 
qualities. This is the very proof of the falseness of a system, 
that it drives the most honourable minds upon subterfuges. 


We have named above, as a third count in the indictment of 
the Essayists, this, that these writers show themselves through- 
out to be struggling in the meshes of A SHALLOW PHILOSOPHY. 

But who is it now that shall presume to speak of ‘shallow 
philosophy,’ when the profound things of German philosophy are 
in the offing? With the profundities of that philosophy, or of 
any other, we have no quarrel—in truth, no concernment at all— 
so long as the ‘ profound’ keeps at home in the abyss wherein it 
was born. What we have actually to do with is, the slang— 
repeated on almost every page of the Essayists’ writings—about 
‘modern science,’ and ‘ our recent triumphs in natural philoso- 
phy,’ when, in fact, modern science takes no bearing whatever 
upon the questions that are at this time in debate. The physical 
sciences can neither help nor hinder us on this ground ; or they 
help us more than they hinder us; but these writers show them- 
selves to be bewildered among the sophisms of an undefined 
theory, which, as often as it is brought into contact with the real 
world, or with matters that are determinable on other grounds, 
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breaks down. The Essayists have not (so far as we are aware) 
put forth, in form, a Philosophy of Human Nature; and they 
may well think a labour of this sort superfluous, inasmuch as 
their belief on subjects of this class has been sufficiently repre 

sented in the works of those writers who treat of man as chief 
of the mammals, and who say they find no vestiges of a Creator 
in the creation. Nevertheless, in place of a formal philosophy 
of human nature, we have before us, fresh from their pens, a 
theology and an ethical system which, in their esteem, is fully 
adequate to every reasonable requirement of this human nature, 
and provides for it, as to its hopes, its fears, its immediate wants 
in a world of trouble, and its more remote welfare, if indeed man 
needs at all to speculate concerning a remote welfare! It must 
always be fair to take a system of theology as the counterpart, 
or as the representative, of the philosophy of those who propound 
it. These writers think their theology is BELIEF ENOUGH for 
the human mind, according to their own estimate of its religious 
capacity ; and they also think that their moral scheme is power- 
ful enough, as to its motives and its sanctions, for the work it has 
to do in the training, and in the restraining, and in the govern- 
ing of men in their personal and their social relationships. 

But now, does this theology of Essayism and this ethical sys- 
tem—does this religion for the real world—does it invite our 
respectful regard by its exterior semblance? Is it manifestly a 
religion of power? has it a robust aspect? Is it apparently 
available for the work it will have to do? Let the reader who 
has made acquaintance at large with the writings of the Essayists, 
say of what kind those impressions are which a perusal of these 
negative and nugatory compositions has spontaneously produced, 
in suggesting to him the habits and the qualifications of the 
writers. We here presume that the reader to whom we appeal 
knows nothing, as we know nothing, of these writers, otherwise 
than as they have exhibited themselves in their books. Pre- 
judice and surmise apart, the reader feels that he is conversing 
with men who, whatever their accomplishments may be, are such 
as have had very slender experience among the grave and 
arduous realities of life. They are gentlemen, and they are 
scholars too, no doubt, who have looked out upon other men’s 
strenuous courses of action, upon other men’s hard lots, upon the 
wants, the woes, the distracting cares, and the heavy griefs of 
others, and have shrugged the shoulder, and have blessed 
themselves in the recollection of their exemptions and their 
comforts ; a-trim they are, from morning till night of every day: 
how can we believe that men of intelligence whose a of 
human nature had received its depth from a near-at-hand con- 
cernment with the terrible and deep things of the world, such as 
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it is, can have put forward a theology which is as thin as air, 
and can have propounded an ethical scheme which they deny 
to have any authentication, which has no definite sanctions, has 
no ascertained hopes, has no terrors! How can we imagine that 
a religion which is a figuring upon gauze, can have come from 
heads and hearts conversant with human nature as itis? This 
cannot be ; so flimsy a religion, and so powerless an ethics, must 
have had their rise in, or must have been suggested by, a 
SHALLOW PHILOSOPHY. Will not this appear if we look into it? 

All the religions in the world, we are told, stand on the same 
ground as to their claims, or their authority; some are better, 
some worse—some are malign, some are benign—some pure, 
some foul. But now among these various religions there is one, 
and there is only one, which in @ good sense deserves to be spoken 
of as a religion of power ; there is one religion which, whether it 
be true or false in its pretensions, has shown itself to possess a 
force to which human nature yields itself for the better ; there is 
one‘religion that has had its martyrs by thousands without fana- 
ticism; there is one religion that has sustained purity, self- 
devotion, noiseless virtues, in thousands of homes; there is one 
religion that, while it has made tyrants tremble, has made their 
victims patient, peaceful, triumphant. There is one religion now 
extant in the world, which, while it sorely perplexes sophists, 
civilises savages. ‘There is anear us, whether it be true or false, 
A RELIGION OF POWER. It is so by confession of all men. 

The Essayists, who are the promoters of a carefully concocted 
scheme—prepared years ago—come forward to try their hands 
upon this one religion—they say to amend it. They well know 
that they have nothing in their bag that is better, or that is of 
more value, than the stale and done-with drugs of a foreign 
market. Thus provided, the course they take is this—They 
flatly reject the credentials of this religion; they declare its 
authentication to be spurious; they designate its sanctions as 
antiquated fables; they release vice from its fears; they rob 
virtue of its stay and its hopes; they affirm that, in the early 
triumphs of this religion, it drew its motives from a delusion or a 
fraud. A word, then, is enough ; the Essayists, to the extent of 
their influence—and wherever they are listened to—deprive of 
its power this only religion that has any power for good ! 

And yet who shall find fault with them, if indeed the case be 
as these writers affirm it to be? If it be so, then the religion 
of the Bible is the last fruitless struggle of the human mind to 
provide itself with a belief that should be commensurate with its 
wants and its woes, and that should reclaim it from its wander- 
ings. If, then, it be so, and if this be the dismal issue of this 
argument, then this human nature itself must be spoken of as all 
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an outside affair. Man—vain and helpless, would best be repre- 
sented by a figure of great height, and breadth, and pretension— 
cut out in pasteboard, and painted asa harlequin. As for man— 
there is nothing in him; and there is nothing for him: his last 
dream of immortal greatness is over; his last confidence in God 
is gone! 

If, now, the reply of the Essayists be this, ‘ You are working 
up an exaggeration for a purpose in argument ;’ and if they say 
that they intend nothing so deplorable as what we impute to 
them, then we are driven in upon our conclusion—that if, in 
their view, a religion that is without authority, and without 
sanctions, be sufficient for the needs of human nature, their 
knowledge of human nature can be theoretic only; and their 
philosophy of human nature must be—as we have said it is—a 
shallow philosophy. 

There are, however, other grounds upon which the Essayists 
give evidence of the superficial quality of their modes of thinking. 
A noted writer of this school says, ‘ We know that there are 
no such beings in the universe as demons.’ We ask, how do 
you know it? have they told you so? Another says, ‘ The 
Jewish notion about angels, as real existences, is to be traced 
to its rise among Chaldean superstitions.’ As to a separate 
state, or a region for the dead, such as the sheol of the Hebrews, 
‘We know it is impossible; our modern science has demon- 
strated the falsity of this, as of so many other Jewish fables : 
the interior of the planet is’-—what is it? We shall be glad 
to know. As to a resurrection of the body, ‘Our chemistry 
and our geology alike agree to reject the supposition as an 
absurdity. As to an imagined transit of beings from this planet 
to any other, or to a celestial region, i¢ cannot be :—think of 
gravitation, which even the fine tails of comets obey !—and 
think of the extreme cold of the celestial spaces, so many de- 
grees below the freezing-point ! Or, to say all in a word, modern 
science rejects altogether the supposition of any spiritual exist- 
ence, or of anything that is pretended to be out of sight, out 
of hearing, and beyond touch of our fleshly fingers. 

This is a field upon which persons of easy-going intellectual 
habitudes reckon themselves sure of a triumph: ‘ Who is it, in 
this age of scientific triumphs, that dares to profess his belief in 
ghosts, apparitions, witches, angels, demons, or devil? A man 
must be bold indeed who persists in his adherence to obsolete 
superstitions concerning an unseen world! It is true that the 
authors and preachers of Christianity were themselves the victims 
of these vulgar errors, but we are not so.’ Nevertheless, there are 
other modes of thinking on subjects of this class. To dismiss, 
in a word, the cant—a thousand times repeated, about ‘ our 
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modern physical science,’ it is enough to say, that the question 
(if it be a question) concerning the reality of an unseen world, 
is, by the very terms of the averment, altogether foreign to the 
range of physical science. Physical science can establish 
nothing on this ground : if it could, the spiritual would cease to 
be spiritual :—it can disprove nothing thereto relating. Which 
of the sciences, in particular, is it that opposes itself to the belief 
that the material universe is but a half of the universe? Go to 
the professors of the modern chemistry, or geology, or phy- 
siology, and if they are wise, they will tell you they know nothing 
that is contrary to such a belief; and if they are philosophers 
also, they will further say, that the wonders disclosed by the 
most recent of the sciences have taught them modesty, and have 
shown them the folly of pronouncing this or that to be incredible 
or absurd, which is not understood, and which is unknown. 

We boldly say, that minds more evenly balanced than the 
minds of the Essayists, and of greater depth, and of more 
modesty too, will follow another method on this ground. The 
facts we have to do with here are these :—A belief in spiritual 
existence, unseen, and yet near to humanity, and concerned in 
its concerns, has been constant to human nature. This belief 
has developed itself in the thousand forms of superstition, gay, 
sensuous, horrific, and pernicious : a world of delusions is before 
us. What, then, is the philosophic inference? It may be this; 
that where delusions have so much abounded, all is a delusion : 
the belief has no foundation ; or, on the other hand, it may be 
this—the universality of the belief ¢s strong presumptive evidence 
of a reality as its source. Superstition is wrong in its forms, in 
its exterior guise; but it is right in its origin. Monstrous in 
its fashions and visage, there is a life beneath that grim coun- 
tenance! This hypothetic inference from the facts is at the 
least as probable, and it is as consonant with philosophy, as is the 
contrary inference ; and we hold it for certain, that a flippant re- 
jection of it, and a precipitate adoption of the alternative, is proof 
conclusive of the shallowness of the philosophy which prompts it. 

A thoughtful and caim-minded reader of the Scriptures—Old 
and New ‘l'estaments—finds, on this ground, as on other grounds, 
the clear indication of a restraining influence, a silent control, 
effective and uniform, in the instance of each of this series of 
writers. Biblical affirmations, or allusions, to orders of beings 
other than the human, and which are ordinarily unseen, are 
distinct ; they are sharply defined ; they are brief, and abstinent 
of imaginative expansions or decorations; they are just ade- 
quate to the occasion, and nothing more; they satisfy no pru- 
rient curiosity; they refuse to entertain the sensuous fancy: 
these allusions are precisely such as we should look for on the 
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twofold hypothesis, of the truth of the facts, and of the purpose 
of revelation. 

The blunderings of our English version (and of other modern 
versions not less) on this ground, from which too many of us 
are indolently content to accept our confused beliefs concerning 
the unseen and the future world, need to be removed in mass, 
before an attempt could be made to bring into view what it is 
which the inspired writers have affirmed, and have indicated, 
and have assumed as certain, in relation to these several subjects. 
In truth, our Christianity at this moment is—we might say— 
groaning under the weight of these inveterate misinterpretations 
of its own documents. These pages can be no proper place for 
entering upon subjects so grave, so difficult, so wide in their 
extent as these are. A passing allusion to it is warrantable, 
only on the plea of its presenting itself in course, while we are 
specifying the grounds on which we speak of that slenderness 
and surface-going style which is characteristic of the writings of 
the school now in question. 

Frivolous in their notions of human nature, and of its needs 
—flippantly frivolous in their scepticism concerning the Unseen, 
these writers give proof, in a still more conclusive manner, of 
the same rate of their intellectual habitudes, when they approach 
subjects that touch the mysteries of the Divine nature, and of 
the ways of God toward man. Here again—and still more in 
this instance than in the last—the subject surpasses all limits, 
and also all proprieties, of this place and occasion. It has been 
acommingled levity of apprehension as to human nature, and 
an audacity in their reasoning concerning the Divine nature, 
that have prompted these writers in their rejection of that FIRST 
TRUTH of the Gospel—the vicarious death of Christ: but we 
draw back. Among the several subjects which would here claim 
a place, in a formal treatise, we take up one only, which is pre- 
cisely of the kind to afford a criterion—no uncertain criterion— 
of the measure of the minds that entertain it. Religious argu- 
mentation quite out of view, we should never hesitate to accept 
the result of an experiment on this ground, if the purpose were, 
for instance, to gauge the intellectual compass of a candidate 
for honours in mental philosophy. The progress of the physical 
sciences, we are told, and the advanced position of thought, at 
this time, concerning the stern and inviolate order of nature, 
‘absolutely condemns and rejects the doctrine of what is called 
a Particular Providence, and its companion superstition, con- 
cerning the efficacy or utility of prayer.’ We say to such a 
candidate : Is this your meaning? Do I understand you as in- 
tending to say, that, if we are fully persuaded of the invariable 
sequence of all events in the world of nature, we must, if we 
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would be consistent, utterly reject the Christian doctrine of a 
Particular Providence ; and must also abandon our belief in the 
efficacy of prayer? If this be your meaning, and you say that 
no reasonable being can think otherwise, then the most friendly 
advice I can offer you is this—that henceforward you should not 
trouble yourself with matters of this quality. Betake yourself 
to one of the professions, and leave metaphysics alone.’ 

It need scarcely be said that the doctrine which is clumsily 
intended by the modern phrase, ‘a Particular Providence, and 
the consequent belief of the proper efficacy of prayer, are 
BIBLICAL PRINCIPLES—affirmed, assumed, illustrated, relied 
upon, from first to last, throughout the canonical writings. 
This doctrine, and this belief, are the one purport of all Biblical 
history ; they are the very ground of the devotional Scriptures, 
the Psalms especially ; they are the peculiar subjects of Christ’s 
teaching ; they are the end of many of His apologues ; they so 
form the basement of His ministry, as that, to reject them, 1s to 
reject Christianity absolutely and in every sense. These per- 
st averments will scarcely be called in question on either 
side. 

There follows another averment which is equally exempt 
from reasonable contradiction. It is this—That what may be 
called a spontaneous, instinctive, irresistible belief in the spe- 
ciality of the providential government of human affairs, as to- 
ward the individual, and a corresponding confidence in the 
reality and the effectiveness of prayer, belongs to every human 
mind which, whether in a better or a worse sense, is open at all 
to religious sentiment or feeling. If the force of this religious 
belief does not make itself manifest ‘in all time of our wealth,’ it 
fails not to come up from the depth of our hearts in the ‘ times 
of our tribulation, ‘in the hour of death,’ and in every day of 
trembling and of woe. Spite of captious reasonings, we all of us 
thus believe in God, when we are made to feel that in Hi only 
there is hope; and to Him, therefore, at such times, we make 
our requests known. 

More than this may be said; and the sad experience of many 
religious persons at this time would, if uttered, attest its truth— 
That in every instance in which, either from the inroad and 
mastery of worldly ambitions, or of animal passions, or, quite as 
often, from entanglement in sophisms such as those which just 
now are in question, the belief or sense of the Divine Provi- 
dence toward the individual has lost its hold of the mind, and 
when, as consequent upon this loss of faith, prayer and praise 
have lost their meaning, or have become lifeless forms—there, 
and in every such case, not only has Christian peace, but re- 
ligious sentiment also died away—it has become extinct, all 
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is gone. On this ground, therefore, at once of Biblical affir- 
mation, and of instinctive feeling, and of religious experience, 
we take, as certain, the doctrine in view, and also its inference 
—the reality, the effective force of prayer; and this, as well 
in relation to the earthly welfare of the individual, as to his 
spiritual advancement. This, then, is our ground: the very op- 
posite is the ground of the Essayists, ambiguously or openly 
professed. 

What, then, do we here propose to do? Assuredly we are 
not attempting an apocalypse of the mystery of the Divine 
government of the world! Assuredly we are not propounding 
a theory of Providence, or giving demonstration of a truth, 
which involves the attributes of the Inrrnire. Not so: but 
this we intend, so far as it may be done within the compass of a 
page or two—to show that, taken on its own ground, the objection 
now so much insisted upon by the Essayists, and by all writers 
of their stamp, is a nugatory objection; that those of them 
who are indeed conversant with the physical sciences can 
scarcely have failed to know that it is nugatory; or, if not so, 
and if this difficulty stands in their way as a bond fide per- 
plexity, then, that the philosophy of these writers must be—as we 
are now again affirming it to be—a shallow philosophy: as thus:— 

We must just now assume that those who so often speak of 
‘modern physical science,’ are indeed in some fair measure 
themselves conversant with these subjects; at least, they are so 
as far as is now usual among college-bred and educated per- 
sons. We must also assume this—That whatever may be the 
difficulties that oppress them in adinitting the belief of a Crea- 
tion, and of a CrEATOR, they do recognise, and they admire too, 
the ten thousand instances of the wonderful adaptation of means 
to an end—those instances of design, of intelligent contrivance, 
which meet the physiologist at every step of his progress in open- 
ing out the structure of vegetable and animal organizations. 
All is adaptation of means to an end—el/ is a relationship of 
parts, or a sequence in functions, as we say. Now animal and 
vegetable structures are just such combinations of parts and 
functions as the human contriver and mechanist would bring to- 
gether, ¢f he could; but it is only within narrow limits that he 
can thus contrive and create. 

To an extent which is indeed admirable, human skill, aided 
by modern science, is effective for the contrivance and the 
construction of mechanisms, which, in some instances, go near 
to awaken, in the spectator, the wonder and admiration that 
we properly reserve for the works of the SupREME MIND. 
Machines might be named that are highly complicated in their 
parts, that are astonishing in their products, that are unfailing in 
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the fulfilment of what is expected from them. But there is a 
limit which they never pass; and it is precisely at this im- 
passable boundary that those instances occur of which just now 
we are in search. It is trite to say of human machineries, that 
they have no life—no interior power of growth and development, 
they have no self-acting functions, they have no directive con- 
sciousness, or variable spontaneity. Yet this is not all; nor is 
it that one broad distinction between the works of Gop and the 
works of man, which should teach us the lesson of humility which 
we have need of, and which, if duly learned, would meet and 
refute the sophism now in view. 

Human mechanisms—we do not now recollect an exception— 
however complicated they may be in structure, or however 
multifarious in the functions they fulfil, are always of that order 
which may be designated as organizations of a single intention. 
There are indeed machines which, beginning with the raw ma- 
terial, finish with the perfected article ready for the market. So 
it is in the cotton manufacture, and many others, not needful 
toname. But in all such instances, the structure of the machine 
must be proportionably complicated :—the several contrivances 
run on in series from the beginning of the process to the end. 
There is no human contrivance which we can now call to mind 
of which this might be said—That a complicity of parts and of 
functions, wanting nothing that should belong to it for effecting 
any of its purposes, and containing nothing that is superfluous 
in relation to any of those purposes, subserve two, or three, or 
more purposes, which are of unlike quality, and which are 
altogether independent, one of the others. If space were at our 
command, we could name @ few instances in which human 
ingenuity has approached this limit; but there is not one (or 
we do not remember one) which fully reaches it. Complex 
organizations are, indeed, attainable by human skill. But or- 
ganizations which, within and upon the same structure, provide 
for the requirements of two, three, or more independent functions, 
—these are the prerogative of INFinITE INTELLIGENCE. It is 
just at this border that, although the finite reason suffices for 
understanding the work, it can never imitate it. It is here that 
we find the very MARK of the CreEATOR—a mark that is never 
fallacious, and which distinguishes whatever is of God, whether 
in the moral or the material world. 

Now when, as in this place, we affirm the doctrine of a Special 
Providence, which is related to the welfare, and to the moral edu- 
cation of the individual man—what we have in view is a work or 
product of the same INFINITE INTELLIGENCE ; and therefore we 
expect to find upon it—and we do find there—the well-known 
MARK OF Gop—the very same stamping as that which signal- 
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izes so many of the organizations of the material world. If the 
reader has not hitherto given attention to subjects of this class— 
obvious as they are, and familiar to physiologists—we ask his at- 
tention to an instance or two among hundreds, which, although 
they are less complete than some others, are of a familiar kind, 
and may therefore the more readily be understood. The tele- 
scope, and the microscope, and the chronometer, and the steam- 
engine, the spinning-jenny and the power loom, the telegraphic 
apparatus and the photographic camera, are severally mechanisms 
having a single intention, or one purpose only to subserve. If in 
any instance more is required of a machine than its primary in- 
tention provides for, an apparatus, supplementary, is subjoined to 
it, as an appendage: thus it is, when a steam-engine in a factory 
is required to do drudgery of a domestic kind ; or when the tele- 
graphic apparatus is made to print its own signals, or the calcu- 
lating machine to do the like. In such cases, the appended 
apparatus is wholly superfluous in relation to the principal 
function of the machine. Now take an analogous instance in 
the animal organization: The eye, with its marvels of adaptation 
to its purpose, is a mechanism of single intention—namely, it is 
formed to admit and to transmit light, and to give distinctness 
to the images that fall on the retina. And so is the ear as to 
sounds ; or, if we take the head of the animal as the one organ of 
external cognisance, then each species has its apparatus to itself— 
the eye, the ear, the olfactory, the gustatory organs. Thisholds as 
to the animal orders throughout. But in the human organization 
several instances present themselves—one only of which is avail- 
able in this place with propriety—in which we find a complicity of 
purposes, or intentions,so combined as that the same parts or nem- 
bers, the same muscular and nervous adjustments, and the same 
secretive glands also, are made to subserve independent and unlike 
purposes. The human mouth, and pharynx and larynx, and the 
appendages of both, are of this kind. This structure in man, and 
in the inferior orders, is the upper, or extreme apparatus of the 
process of nutrition——adapted to the reception, trituration, and 
chemical elaboration of aliment, and toits mechanical transmission, 
by the cesophagus, to the stomach. But in man, the same struc- 
ture—osseous, and muscular, and vascular, and the same secretive 
organs, constitute also a musical instrument which is complete 
in its parts, for the double purpose of articulate speech and of 
musical intonation: cheeks, lips, teeth, tongue, the detached 
bones, the larynx, the saliva—all are as: proper parts of this 
musical instrument, as they are of the alimentative apparatus. 
If any one of these provisions be wanting, or out of order, both 
functions, although so unlike, and so irrespective the one of the 
other, show cause of complaint. Is it not so as to the lips, the 
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teeth, the palate, the tongue, the saliva? Without this secretion, 
food cannot be manipulated ; without it, the patient cannot even 
tell you his grievance. Easily we might fill pages—nay, big 
volumes closely printed royal octavos—with instances, many of 
them the most amazing, in illustration of what we mean in thus 
speaking of this MARK OF GoD—this genuine vestige of the 

REATOR, which abounds on every side—in the structure and 
functions of the animal and vegetable orders—-in the depend- 
encies of these orders upon each other—in the functions of thie 
atmosphere and of the ocean, mechanical, chemical, meteoro- 
logic—in the manifold offices of light and of electricity : but we 
must stop. 

What we intend, then, by this illustrative argument is just this, 
—We say that the ever-recurrent characteristic of the Divine 
operations, as these are distinguished from the products of human 
ingenuity, is this Complicity of Intentions, wrought out upon, 
and by the means of, one and the same structure, or combination 
of parts and movements. It is not (we pray the reader to mark 
this)—it is not as if here or there, by curious quest, and to sub- 
serve a purpose in argument, one lone instance, or two, might be 
hunted up, and might be made to fit into its place in that argu- 
ment ; on the contrary, these instances—so fullof meaning as they 
are——meet the physiologist at every step in making his acquaint- 
ance with the material world—the world wherewith ‘ our modern 
physical sciences’ are concerned. Our purpose in thus, in this 
place, making this hasty allusion to a subject so voluminous will 
be obvious—a special, or call it, a particular providential ordering 
of all events, greater and less, for purposes related to the moral 
and religious welfare of men individually, is,if the doctrine be true, 
the work of Gop ;—it is a mechanism, it is a contrivance, it is a 
combination of parts and of movements, governed by an ulterior 
intention. Yet these same parts, and these same movements, while 
they are thus subserving an occult moral purpose in the treat- 
ment and the training of the individual man, are also parts of a 
vast physical apparatus—they are the inviolate movements of a 
natural and of a moral scheme of things, which is going on always 
in its own silent way, and which is never deflected from its path; 
otherwise than by miracle: it is constant, unbroken, sure: on the 
side of this material and visible mechanism there are no disloca- 
tions—there is nothing irregular or unorganic. But then, on the 
side of the providential scheme, there is nothing wanting, or 
faulty—nothing casual—nothing that has not been provided for. 

Now, with the inconceivable wonders of the material world 
full in our view, are we prepared to reject this hypothesis of a 
Providential scheme, on account of that vast complexity of 
parts, and of functions, and of intersecting movements, which it 
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supposes? What we have here to do with is—Tue INFINITE 
INTELLIGENCE; and if we stumble on the threshold when we 
are about to enter where this Intelligence displays itself, we give 
a sure sign of that arrogance which springs up where there is 
the least depth of soil. 

Yet let us not be misunderstood. We are not pretending to 
theorize upon the doctrine of Providence, nor are attempting to 
open up its mysteries, nor are going about to prove it. The 
proper demonstration of this doctrine must be drawn from moral 
and religious sources. Nevertheless, we say this—That a more 
mia and a more thorough knowledge of THE MATERIAL 
WORLD than some writers have troubled themselves to acquire, 
brings into view innumerable and impressive instances, any one 
of which would be enough for quite annihilating the nugatory 
objection against the doctrine of Particular Providence which is 
drawn from the constancy of the order of Nature on single lines 
of causation. That objection, so much boasted of, is all of a piece 
with the slender and unsubstantial beliefs and the non-beliefs of 
the Essayists, and alone it would bear out our arraignment of 
them as themselves the professors of a shallow philosophy. 

If we might so speak, the paradox of the Christian system is 
this—that, while propounding to men a bright immortality, the 
prospect of which might seem likely to make them indifferent to 
the interests and affections of the present life, it does indeed 
cherish, and it gives its explicit sanction to each of those vivid 
social instincts, and to each of those powerful emotions, which 
connect us with the ever-changing events of the passing moment. 
And now, within the circle of the Christian’s daily life, what is 
it that must be taking place? The Christian life is—nearness 
to God; and the daily and hourly liturgy of this spiritual inter- 
course is the offering of praise, the uttering of prayer, the earnest 
supplication and entreaty that find their occasion in every day’s 
enjoyments—in home blessings, in the cares, fears, griefs, joys, 
of ordinary life:—-We say, the very substance of the Christian 
life, if only the sociai affections, as well as the religious affections, 
are both in full play, and if the Christian man or woman be 
neither the mystic nor the ascetic, turns upon and requires this 
instinctive belief of the reality of a special Providence, and of the 
availing force of prayer. Destroy this belief, and then the 
Christian life goes with it: the man becomes a callous selfist ; 
and, whether or not he professes Pantheism, his daily life has 
become smitten with the death which that delusion ever brings 
with it. At this time, a sophism which is utterly unsubstantial 
in itself, and which stands refuted on its own ground by a larger 
induction, has, no doubt, mastered the religious convictions of 
VOL. XXXIV. NO. LXVIII. x 
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very many. It has been the easy triumph of the Essayists to 
effect this mischief, and to this instance might be applied, by 
accommodation, the passage—‘ And the name of the star is 
called wormwood; and the third part of the waters became 
wormwood ; and many men died of the waters, because they were 
made bitter.’ 

We have given so much space to this subject—the doctrine of 
Providence—from the conviction that the cobweb sophism con- 
cerning the immoveable order of Nature, might be taken as the 
core-principle of modern disbelief, even of this Essayism ; and, 
moreover, because there is reason enough to believe that per- 
plexities, springing out of this illusion, have taken hold of very 
many intelligent but undisciplined minds. From these entangle- 
ments have resulted a dead, cold formalism, in public and family 
devotions (no doubt in private devotions also) a deadness which 
makes itself conspicuous in the tone and style of religious con- 
versation—not to say in the tone and style of sermons. We 
believe, and wish formally to profess that belief—That, in hun- 
dreds of instances, among young persons especially, infidelity 
has eaten for itself a way into the soul on this sede: manifest it is, 
that the doctrine of Providence, and of the efficacy and reality of 
Prayer, are fundamental in the religion of the Scriptures: with 
that doctrine, and with that practical consequence, Christianity 
stands or falls; with its rejection, all piety dies away from the soul 
—ceases from the lips—disappears from the daily and domestic 
usages. But if indeed the doctrine involves, or rests upon, a 
demonstrable impossibility, we must take our leave of it, and of 
our Christianity, and of everything, present and future, which 
intervenes between us and a sensual atheism. On what plea, 
then, is it that we are required to make these sacrifices? It is 
on the ground of a sophism which itself is the shallowest product 
of a shallow philosophy, and which, without calling in the aid 
of moral reasoning, is contradicted and refuted by ten thousand 
voices of the material universe, now in these last times made 
audible by those very triumphs of the physical sciences to which 
the Essayists have made an ill-advised appeal. 


The Essayists, as we think may easily be shown, have quite 
misunderstood the function of criticism as applied to the canoni- 
cal Scriptures. Their fault, on this ground, may be designated 
as —A MISDIRECTION OF BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 

No fault can be found—need we say it—with these learned 
persons, or with any others, who are seeking to know, and who 
use all available means for knowing, whatever it is that may be 
known concerning the books of Scripture, whether on philologi- 
cal and strictly critical grounds, or on grounds of historical 
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elucidation and verification: this is perfectly certain. Nor can 
inquiries of this order be interdicted by any imagined restraints 
or reluctances of religious feeling. Such reluctances, on the 
part of religious persons, will always be found to have had their 
rise in confused modes of thinking, or in superstitions, or in some 
hypothesis concerning inspiration which receives no warrant 
whatever either from reason or from piety. And here, in fair- 
ness, it should be acknowledged that much of the petulance and 
of the unseemly irreverence which offend the religious reader of 
the Essayists’ biblical criticisms, have been provoked by the un- 
reasoning prejudices of a conservative party on the extreme 
right. These writers, the Essayists, have not attained the mag- 
nanimity which should enable them to treat these prejudices with 
indulgence, or to pass them in silence. 

The case being as it is—superstitions and inherited prejudices 
on the one side, and a petulant and vexatious assault made upon 
them on the other side—the blameworthiness, whatever it may be, 
must, in equity, be evenly shared between plaintiffs and defen- 
dants ; and each party must be left to pay their own costs in the 
suit. The product of this ill-understood litigation—and for 
realizing which in time we confidingly look to the Church of 
England—will be, the bringing out, and the accepted establish- 
ment of a principle or doctrine of biblical criticism, which shall 
rid the Church universal of these nugatory altercations. 

Between the ultra-conservative theologian on the one side, 
and the sceptical critic on the other side, two assumptions are 
allowed to pass as good, neither of which is, in fact, maintainable 
in the sense in which it is admitted on either side. The first of 
these assumptions is this: that the Bible, claiming as it does to 
be, or to contain, a revelation of the mind of God, attested as such 
by supernatural interpositions, ought not to be found to affirm 
doctrines or principles that are at variance with our instinctive 
beliefs or convictions as to the Divine Nature and attributes. 
The second of these assumptions is this: that a book, or collection 
of books, pretended to be from God in a sense altogether pecu- 
liar to itself or to them, must show itself to be without flaw or 
imperfection, of any kind. 

On the part of the sceptical objector, or—just now, call him the 
plaintiff—it is urged that, as to the first of these canons, he finds 
much in the Bible which contradicts his theistic intuitions, and 
which, therefore, forbids his accepting this book as from God in 
any peculiar sense, and which, therefore, compels him to reject 
its supernatural attestations, even apart from, or anterior to, a 
critical examination of the evidence in detail. The defendant 
in this suit replies, and properly replies, to this plea, that we— 
neither plaintiffs nor defendants, are competent to give judgment 
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in this case & priori. We do not possess the knowledge requisite 
for such a judgment ; and, besides, we are interested parties, and 
ought to be conscious of a bias, this way, and that way, in rela- 
tion to the Divine attributes, and to what is fitting in the Divine 
administration of human affairs. On this ground no issue will 
ever be obtained, no verdict agreed to; the parties must leave 
the Court as they entered it. 

On the ground of the second of the above-named assumptions 
—that a book, or collection of books, purporting to be from God 
in a sense peculiar to itself, and sustained in that belief by 
supernatural attestations, ought to be without flaw—ought to be 
in every sense faultless—an issue undoubtedly is attainable, and 
a verdict may reasonably be looked for; and it is our confident 
belief that the present critical agitation within the pale of the 
Church of Bogland will lead the way toward, and will bring 
about, so desirable a result. But an issue on this ground must 
involve an abandonment of an untenable position on the part 
of ultra-conservative theologians; and on the part of the plain- 
tiffs, as now represented by the Essayists, it must end in their 
retirement, with damages and costs, nonsuited on every plea. 

If we say that a book, such as the Scriptures, taken collec- 
tively, must not be accepted as from God, unless it can show 
itself exempt from flaws or faults, we assume vastly more than 
we shall be able to make good. We must pretend to be able to 
define or describe what we mean by such faults and flaws as, if 
proved to exist, must be regarded as fatal to the claims of these 
writings. We must profess to be masters of the inscrutable 
mystery of the conveyance of the Divine Mind to the human 
mind; we must know—what we never shall know—what are 
the conditions of any such conveyance or impartation, ruled as 
these conditions must be, on the one side by the Divine attri- 
butes, on the other side by the capacities and the necessities of 
the recipients. When the conservative theologian professes his 
adherence to this assumption, he listens to various influences, 
—to religious anxieties which should be respected ; to modes of 
thinking which are of a remote age; and still more, to that 
overweening passion for the logical, which has wrought so much 
mischief in dogmatic theology. The remedy will come of itself; 
it will spring out of the now-present agitation. Untenable 
assumptions will crumble away, no man caring to inquire what 
has become of them. 

The Essayists might convince themselves that they have 
wholly misunderstood the function of criticism, as applied to the 
Scriptures, if they would give attention to what follows from 
pursuing an analogous course in any other—we should say, in 
every other department of thought to which such a course may, 
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or might be applied. In any instance in which a Positive Prin- 
ciple, or system, or body of belief, is subjected in detail to an 
exceptive criticism, with the intention, and with the foreseen re- 
sult of establishing a negative principle, the issue is the same ; 
which is—the dispersion or annihilation of the positive elements, 
and the substitution—not of a contrary positive, but of a blank 
vacuity, a no-one-can-say what, which we may gaze at in dis- 
may until we are tired; as, for example, in these instances :— 
It is a positive principle that the material universe is a creation 
—that it is the product of intelligence—of a Minp fitting the 
means to the end, throughout its parts and functions. The 
human mind, unless debased and vitiated, accepts this doctrine 
as manifestly true. Nevertheless, when the purpose has been 
formed to destroy this belief, and when, by putting contempt 
upon the doctrine of final causes, and by otherwise explaining 
in detail this, and that, and another imagined instance of design, 
progress enough may be made, and often has been made, to 
build up a standing place for atheism. A mind sophisticated 
by a practice of this kind—long continued, becomes actually 
incapable of apprehending the theistic doctrine : it is lost in the 
darkness itself has courted. What is the remedy? There is no 
remedy for the miserable victim. The remedy for those who 
are not thus lost, is this—Cireumspice ! 

It is a positive doctrine, that the material universe is the work 
of Him who is not only wise and intelligent, but GooD also—is 
beneficent ; and this belief, also, is accepted as certain by all 
minds that are not grievously perverted ; and yet the history of 
speculative philosophy offers a long series of counter enterprises, 
carried on in the same mode ef exceptive criticism, against the 
Theistic principle, and in support of a negative inference, fraught 
with dismay and horror. And true it is, that, to minds of infirm 
constitution, these inferences, strengthened as they seem to be 
by many facts belonging to the world of animal life, take effect, 
even now, to an extent that is fatal to piety. Those who, in this 
instance, take upon themselves to work the engine of exceptive 
criticism, do so with so much success as that they strew the 
ground about them with ruins. Meanwhile our Theism stands 
firm, sustained as it is by overwhelming evidence on the positive 
side; and so it is that we continue, with a right mind, a good 
conscience, and a loud voice, to repeat the Creed, and say—‘ I 
believe in one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and 
earth, and of all things, visible and invisible.’ So it is, notwith- 
standing a thousand or more exceptive instances to the contrary, 
that we go on repeating our form of thanksgiving every Sunday, 
and bless God, ‘ the Father of mercies, for our creation, preser- 
vation, and all the blessings of this life ;;—and acknowledge the 
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same God as the fountain of ‘ goodness and loving-kindness to us 
and all men!’ 

It is in a still more decisive manner than this, that this same 
misdirected exceptive criticism has shown its quality in the region 
of the moral sentiments, and of the warm and powerful social 
and domestic affections. Put yourself now under the guidance, 
on the one hand, of philosophers, such as the author of the 
‘ Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind’ (James 
Mill); and, on the other hand, listen to the ‘ Maximes et Reé- 
flexions Morales’ of Rochefoucald; and between the two—the 
man of abstractions, and the man who knows the world, male and 
female—you shall come to convince yourself that all the fine talk 
of moralists and romance writers about genuine and generous 
emotions, and about self-devotion, and disinterestedness, and 
generosity, andspity, and gratitude, and love—all is an illusion. 
Nothing is there in all these fair semblances of virtue—nothing 
better than so many phases, or masks, of simple, intelligible sel- 
fishness; or call it egoism. The philosopher for his part, and 
the duke for his part, give us their wei of honour for it, and 
they say— We have carefully analysed the entire contents of our 
own hearts; and we find nothing there—no, not a fragment in a 
corner—that may not, if analysed, be shown to be pure selfism. 
Quite true. Then what is the remedy? there is none as to 
writers and thinkers of this class. Argument will not help them. 
Logic will not put into them that which Nature has not put into 
them. Cold sophisms to the end, must be the portion of cold 
sophists. The employment of such minds will be, to apply their 
exceptive criticism to every phenomenon, in turn, of the great 
moral system, until all things on earth have been dispersed, or 
reduced to ashes or a dry powder, and they then go on to try 
their hands upon the things of an upper world ; and, by a fatal 
necessity, which, in certain cases, converts a depraved tendency 
into an engine of awful retribution, the man advances until, in 
his own miserable conceit, he has driven God from His universe. 

Other instances, strictly analogous to these, might easily be 
named, if it were needful so to do, or if space permitted. In 
stopping the course of this exceptive criticism, when it applies 
itself to the work of dissipating whatever it is which has been 
held sacred in Holy Scripture, or of dispersing the authoritative 
element therein, it should be well understood (so that time and 
vexatious controversy may be saved) that, as to the Jeaders of 
this criticism, there is no remedy :—there are no means available 
for giving a counter-direction to a tendency of mind which has 
already become an inveterate habit. What is it, in fact, but a 
fatal bent which deprives the mind of its power of apprehending 
at all what is great and real in the worlds of nature or of feeling. 
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So it is that the material universe is looked at, until it can no 
longer be seen, or seen only as a vast confusion. A figure forces 
itself here upon our notice—The spider is a first-rate workman in 
spinning, and weaving, and patching, and darning cobwebs ; but 
he can think of nothing except the catching of flies; and when 
he has well emptied out the abdomen of a fly, he hangs the torn 
wings and the a upon his curtains, in front of his tabernacle, 
and looks upon them as proud trophies of his skill in fly-catch- 
ing! Yet in those sparkling diamond eyes of his, gp turned 
as they are, there is no speculation for this bright and large 
world, beautiful as we think it. There is no remedy—it is 
grievous and afflictive to think so—there is none for this ill-habit 
of mind in the instance of those who have surrendered them- 
selves to the infatuation ; there is no stepping back on this road 
—it is a steep decline; it must seem so if we look at the in- 
stances. 

At this moment a company of accomplished men—banded 
together, or not banded together, as colleagues in a plot, are seen 
posted at different distances in advance from the line whence they 
all started years ago: some are a little way gone on, some stand 
ata mid distance; some have neared the edge, some have gone 
over the edge. No one of themselves knows where he intends to 
stop. If we think of them assembled for conference, one says to 
another, ‘ How many of the miracles of the Evangelists do you 
admit to be true?’ ‘Twenty. ‘And you?’ ‘Fifteen’ ‘And 
you?’ ‘Three’ ‘And you, reverend brother?’ ‘Not one!’ 
Toward this issae— not one,’ all will be carried—carried by irre- 
sistible impulse ; and earried also by logical consistency, if indeed 
this exceptive criticism is their premiss. The logical difficulties 
of the respondent who says, ‘ Not one,’ are less, and are more 
easily disposed of, than are the hopeless incoherences of those 
whe say, ‘ Three,’ or ‘ Five,’ or Pen. This might soon be 
shown, if it were worth the pains to show it. 

In respect of the mass of Christian people, the sound-minded, 
the right-hearted, the well-intentioned, the thousand to one of 
well-informed and professedly Christian men, there is a remedy ; 
there are means available for staying the deluge of disbelief at 
this time. It is no preliminary to the use of this resource, or to 
the putting oneself under this course of treatment, to shun, or to 
stop the ear against, whatever it is which a well-learned and 
rightly-directed criticism has to say concerning the books of 
Scripture in any sense whatever. To the Essayists, one and all, 
we say, We are as list of hearing as yourselves in the class of 
biblical criticism ; but our biblical studies we reserve for times 
thereto devoted. 

Tf now it were our part to advise any who had become per- 
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plexed on this ground (and if only such persons will be true to 
themselves) our advice would be of this sort—Take at once the 
bold course, and this is the humble course too, if we know what 
we are, and what we need. Draw near to Him who is the bright- 
ness of the Father’s glory ; converse in heart, by help of the word 
of truth—converse with Him in daily and hourly meditation, who 
is God and man. Become familiar with His biessed style, with 
His manner, His words ; think of Him, not in the earthly modes 
of a sensuous fancy, but think of Him as Saviour of the world, 
Propitiation, Mediator, Judge, Redeemer. Be not afraid to take 
Scripture as it stands, and to accept it in its own bright ampli- 
tude of meaning. Fear not to read your Bible as God Almighty 
has given it you. He gave it you—not to lead you astray, not to 
mock you, not to bewilder, not to destroy you. Holy Scripture, 
trusted to, will lead you up to the world whereof it speaks. 
Holy Scripture, daily read, and used in life, and ingenuously 
relied upon, will lead you to Christ ; and when you are near Him, 
and are filled with a consciousness of His grace, majesty, love, 
and power, you will be safe in the deluge. In what manner 
now do these inanities of this exceptive criticism affect you? 
The truest impulses of the moral nature, the renovated spiri- 
tual consciousness, give you confidence in rejecting them as 
impieties, 

There are those who say—we cannot accept advice of this sort 
until after we have sifted every particle of the contrary evidence, 
which, for aught we know, may contain what would be fatal to 
the pretensions of a religion professing to come from God. Such 
persons, as we have said, misunderstand their own competency, 
as well as the office of criticism, in relation to any Positive System 
which commends itself to unsophisticated minds. Let such per- 
sons make trial of the same rule of caution, as applied to the 
visible world, and especially to the vast scheme of animal life: 
this rule adhered to, will give them Atheism, or Manicheism, as 
its product. If it be applied to the great moral system, it will 
give them, for their home, a hermit’s cavern on the flank of an 
iceberg. But if, in truth, such persons demand consistency and 
coherence in any system to which they are to surrender their 
convictions—if, in sincerity, they ask for a sure and intelligible 
guidance onward, whenever they are invited to advance—then if 
Christianity does not content them, let them lay hold of the 
skirts of these Essayists, even of these masters of modern intel- 
ligence, and follow whithersoever they may thus be carried. In 
place of the stumblingblocks and occasions of offence which im- 
pede our progress on the path of Biblical criticism, we shall find, 
as we have alleged, that sort of 

INCOHERENCE, resting at the very heart of that scheme, which 
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not merely offends common sense, but which is too egregious— 
is too astounding—to admit of a statement of it in a formal man- 
ner, even by the ingenious master spirits of the movement. This 
should be understood. It is with reluctance that we bring for- 
ward at all, in this article, the Seven Essayists; yet it is here 
unavoidable so to do; for it must be shown that the incoherence 
which we impute to the system at large, attaches, in the most 
flagrant manner, to this, the last and the most mature enuncia- 
tion of it. 

The first of these Essays has been regarded as quite innocuous 
or inoffensive by readers who heavily impugn each of the Essays 
following. We may safely regard it as intended to introduce 
what is to follow with advantage, by avoiding any collision with 
the religious reader’s prejudices. What is affirmed is advanced 
with a forethought of the after part of the great argument. If 
the several writers persist in denying any such premeditation or 
concert, they presume much too far upon that easiness of belief 
which they impute to the believing community. That the 
volume is the product of combined thought, will and must be be- 
lieved: is it indeed accident that has given Dr Temple the jist 
place, and Mr Jowett the ast? An incredible hypothesis is this. 
First an amiable vacuity, meaning little, to entice the reader: 
then a great reputation, a tenderness of feeling, a justness and 
weight of truth, for his comfort, and for the healing of his hurts, 
in the closing Essay; and yet the first and the last alike are 
availing for the purpose in view—the levelling of all those dis- 
tinctions which mark off the Scriptures from other writings. 
We must deal with the Seven Essays as a concocted mass. 

The accomplished—and no doubt he is a sincere Christian 
man—the author of the Essay on ‘the Education of the World,’ 
brings before us, with beauty of language, and as the very hinge 
of his argument, this doctrine—that, in the life, and behaviour, 
and teaching of Christ, the world was to be taught anew, and 
taught a higher lesson than hitherto it had learned; and was to 
be led to contemplate in Him combined, the loftiest wisdom, and 
the purest virtue, and the most devoted piety. The early Church, 
we are told, had ‘a keenness of perception which we (of this 
age) have not, and could see the immeasurable difference between 
our Lord and all other men as we could never have seen it.’ .. . 
‘ He came in the fulness of time, for which all history had been 
preparing, to which all history since has been looking back. 
Hence the first and the largest place in the New Testament is 
assigned to His life four times told. His life we emphatically 
call the Gospel.” . . . ‘Our Lord was the Example of mankind, 
and there can be no other example in the same sense. —(Pp. 
24-26. Second edition.) 
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There is much more to the same purpose, expressed in the 
most devout style, which need not here be cited. The purport 
is conspicuous ;—Christ is our pattern, teaching us in His life and 
discourses what we so much need to learn, the beauty of virtue, 
and its meaning too. The author of this Essay knows, and, 
from his peculiar position, he more vividly than other men must 
feel it to be true, that an example, bright as it may seem as seen 
from a distance, is of beneficial influence, or the contrary, ac- 
cording to its consistency, interior and exterior; it must be such 
as will bear a close inspection. The author affirms or supposes 
this consistency in the instance of our blessed Lord’s character 
and conduct. Moreover, he would fully grant, that, in propor- 
tion to the loftiness and the brightness of the example—the early 
Church, as embodying the Divine excellence of Christ, gave forth, 
he says, a ‘radiance which illumines the earth’—in this same 
proportion will the damage be the greater, and the consequence 
the more fatal, to the morals of mankind, if now, in this age of 
mature intelligence—if now, when we have attained ‘a greater 
cultivation of our religious understanding, and a power of dis- 
crimination between different kinds of truth ’—if now, the first 
and the direct result of this our modern and recent advance in 
intelligence is this, that we find the Originator of Christianity, 
this ‘example to mankind,’ to have been Himself the victim of a 
delusion so grievous, that it led Him forward upon a course of 
worse, and of still worse, errors, in His teaching, and in His 
‘og Dr Temple intends nothing of this sort. There can 

e no question that he would reject with abhorrence the impu- 
tation of himself holding an opinion such as this. But then 
how has it come about that he has consented to lead the van, 
and so to give his sanction to the enormous impieties of this 
volume? Has the English language lost its power to convey a 
meaning upon intelligible matters? If not, and if Saxon 
retains still its pristine power as an engine of thought—if it be 
possible to know what a lengthened disquisition means, or what 
is the upshot of fifty pages of careful writing, and then of another 
fifty pages of eminently careful and well-compacted writing, 
then we may know what is the purport of the second of these 
Essays, and what is the purport of the third, as related to the 
ministry and the teaching of Christ, and as related to the 
first promulgation of the Gospel. What it is that Dr Rowland 
Williams intends cannot be doubted; what it is that the late 
Baden Powell intended cannot be doubted; and therefore the 
simple-minded reader, in passing from the first Essay to the 
second, and then on to the third, is driven, in perplexity and dis- 
may, to contrive all imaginable ways of escape from the flagrant 
offence which this incoherence gives to every right feeling. 
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We have already complained of the evasiveness of the 
Essayists, and have said that this suspicious quality attaches to 
their writings at large; but peculiarly so does it appear at 
certain nodes of their orbit in argument. This evasiveness has, 
of course, the effect of rendering any attempt to bring out their 
real meaning at once difficult and precarious. An equivocating 
witness will ever be turning upon those who conduct the cross- 
examination :—‘ You misunderstand me; whatever my words 
might seem to mean, I intended to say no such thing.’ Not 
dismayed by this difficulty, we shall attempt to gather the mean- 
ing of the second, and then of the third, of these Essays, so far 
as they bear upon the purport and professions of the first Essay. 
With its author we shall have no quarrel; no doubt he has his 
own mode of reconciling his position before the world as leader 
of Essayism, with the notorious opinions of his colleagues. What 
this means of reconciliation may be, we neither inquire, nor wish 
to know; it is better for us and for others not to know it. The 
case is not of that sort to which refinements or a nice near-going 
casuistry are — Refinements and ingenious casuistry 
are prejudicial always to public morals. On the ground of the 
incoherences of Essayism, there is now an outcry of common 
sense; and if the plain understanding of men of sound mind 
is not equal to the occasion, then indeed there is no hope for us 
in any of the perplexities of ordinary life. 

The author of the Essay on ‘ The Education of the World’ 
commends himself to the esteem of the reader, not only by his 
intelligence, but by the indications which appear in it, of can- 
dour, breadth of feeling, and of religious sensibility. We are 
bound also to suppose that it is a sincere profession of orthodoxy 
which he makes as to its prime articles. Therefore he believes 
that Christ, the great Example of virtue and wisdom, was, in 
some sense, a Divine Person—He was more than human. If 
now the evangelic records of Christ’s discourses are not to be 
relied upon as in the main authentic, then this ‘ Example’ can 
be no example to us; for we can know nothing certainly of 
what it was, what it included, or what it propounds to us for our 
learning. But if these records are in the main trustworthy, 
and if the ‘Example’ stands before us authentically represented 
in the four Gospels, then it is certain that Christ, from the first 
hour of His public ministrations to the last hour of His treading 
the earth, made His mission to rest upon the prophetic Scrip- 
tures, upon the testimony of Moses and the prophets, from the 
earliest to the latest of them. This is a trite subject, and those 
ae in the Gospels which attest this averment have of late 
een so often cited and appealed to, that they ring in the ears of 
the religious-reading public. There could be no good in repeat- 
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ing these texts in this place. They constitute the substance of 
the evangelic and apostolic testimony : this testimony has every 
variety of form, in adaptation to particular occasions, which 
could be needed for placing it beyond the reach of captious ex- 
ceptions. The prophetic testimony, we might say, is not the 
corner-stone of the Gospel, but its foundation, throughout its 
length and breadth. 

How, then, do we propose to deal with the fact, which admits 
of no evasion. The question is not this, whether commentators, 
ancient or modern, admitted or rejected the Messianic import of 
the prophetical Scriptures. We care not to know what Origen, 
or Jerome, or Newcome, or Ewald, or Coleridge, or Bunsen 
have thought upon these matters. The one point before us is 
this—In what terms did the Divine Person—the bright Ex- 
ample of virtue, truthfulness, and wisdom—in what terms did 
HE speak of the prophetic testimony relating to Himself, and 
His mission, His teaching, His miracles, and His sufferings? 
This is the only matter with which we are concerned ; and the 
Essayists are loudly challenged to declare what it is which, on 
this ground, ‘ they think of Christ.’ 

In the second of these Essays, and within the compass of ten 
or twenty pages from the page on which Christ is declared to be 
the ‘ brightness of the Father’s glory, and express image of the 
eternal attributes,’ we are assured that the entire mass of the 
imagined Messianic testimony is unsubstantial—is unreal—the 
belief in it is an illusion,—it is a superstition which modern 
intelligence and a better understanding of Hebrew dissolves and 
discharges. In citing detached passages, we can incur no risk 
of misrepresenting the author; for the book itself is now in 
everybody’s hands. ‘ Coleridge,’ whom the author applauds in 
this instance by implication, ‘threw secular prognostication 
altogether out of the idea of prophecy” . . . ‘ Declamatory as- 
sertions, so easy in pulpits or on platforms, . . . have not 
only kept alive, but magnified with uncritical exaggeration, 
whatever the fathers had dreamt or modern rhetoric could add, 
tending to make prophecy miraculous.” . . . ‘In Germany 
there has been a pathway streaming with light, from Eichhorn 
toEwald, . . . throughout which the value of the moral 
element in prophecy has been progressively raised, and that of 
the directly predictive, whether secular or Messianic, has been 
lowered” . . . ‘When so vast an induction on the destruc- 
tive side has been gone through, it avails little that some pas- 
sages may be doubtful ;—one perhaps in Zechariah, and one in 
Isaiah, capable of being made directly Messianic; and a chapter, 
possibly, in Deuteronomy, foreshadowing the final fall of Jeru- 
salem. Even these few cases, the remnant of so much confident 
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rhetoric, tend to melt, if they are not already melted, in the 
crucible of searching inquiry!’ ‘It is time for divines to recog- 
nise these things, since, with their opportunities of study, the 
current error is as discreditable to them as for the well-meaning 
crowd, who are taught to identify it with their creed; it is 
matter of grave compassion.’* 

At this point we are emboldened to speak a word on the 
behalf, and in the name of, the ‘ well-meaning crowd,’ whose 
error, in relation to prophetic Scripture, is ‘matter of grave 
compassion.” ‘ We are of the crowd ;’ we are also sure that we 
are ‘well-meaning,’ however ignorant and superstitious we may 
be; but, with an English sturdiness of resolution, we here de- 
mand of the Essayists that they should tell us, in terms thoroughly 
unambiguous, what their choice is among the two or three sup- 
= which may be entertained concerning the ‘ Divine 

xample’ of all virtue and wisdom—the Christ of the Evange- 
lists. As thus—it may be said that Christ, along with his 
countrymen, and the thousands in all times who have reverenced 
the Bible, was Himself in ignorance of the true meaning of the 
prophetic Scriptures. He believed them to be what they are 
not—Messianic predictions, centering in Himself, and foretelling 
His work as Saviour of the world. If not so—that is to say, if 
He was not Himself the innocent victim of a national error and 
superstition, but was well aware of the fact which is now ascer- 
tained, that two passages, and two only, of the prophetic Scrip- 
tures are capable possibly of such an interpretation—then, never- 
theless, in full cognisance of the truth in this matter, finding 
the men of His age disposed to grant Him this false ground of 
advantage, He availed Himself of the popular delusion : He used, 
for His purposes, this mass of error; and on the most solemn 
occasions, He spoke so as He would have spoken if He had 
Himself hettocel that to be true which He knew to be false. 
Between these two suppositions, a third might perhaps be con- 
structed, allowing us to imagine a case—of which there have been 
many melancholy instances—of mingled illusion, delusion, im- 
posture, within the compass of which the moral consciousness of 
the man, his sense of truth and rectitude, has become, might we 
say, reduced to a pulp, inorganic, and yet beating with life. 

To exclude evasions on this ground, it should be said that 
Christ’s appeal, on His own behalf, to the testimony of the pro- 
phets was not an incidental utterance in accordance with popular 
notions: it was formal, it was solemn, it was authoritative in 
tone—it was constant, it was various as to its applications—it 
was one appeal, on the ground of which He claimed regard as 


* These citations, amidst much more to the same effect, occur between pages 
65and 77. Essays and Reviews. Second Edition. 
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the Christ of God. Among these suppositions—the first, the 
second, or the third—what becomes of the Christ spoken of by 
the first of these Essayists? where is this high example of Divine 
excellence? We say at once, that if the loftiness of His 
pretensions be considered, a far greater damage is done to uni- 
versal morality by holding up the example of Christ, than has 
ever resulted from the holding up the example of Mahomet. 
And yet this is not the most enormous of the wrongs done to 
common sense by the Essayists; for there is a worse case to 
come, and as to the mischievous tendency of which the author 
of the first of the seven Essays will be held by the world to be 
indirectly responsible. 

The opinions of the author of the third Essay have long been 
notorious : no reading man can plead ignorance of them. A few 
lines will be enough to state the case—a case standing far beyond 
the range of argument or explanation. The Essay on the ‘ Study 
of the Evidences of Christianity’ must be read along with the 
same writer’s Essay, some while ago published, on ‘The Order 
of Nature.’ Taken together—the one supplying what may seem 
wanting in the other—the distinguished writer’s meaning cannot 
be mistaken. Miracles, he says, never have occurred, and are, 
in the most absolute sense, impossible. No testimony could 
avail to persuade us that some one had seen two and three 
making more than five or less. ‘In nature, and from nature, by 
science and by reason, we neither have, nor can possibly have, 
any evidence of a Deity working miracles. . . ‘If miracles were, 
in the estimation of a former age, among the chief supports of 
Christianity, they are at present among the main difficulties and 
hindrances to its acceptance.’ 

Multiplied citations from these Essays—those of Baden 
Powell—cannot be needed. No reader can be so obtuse as to 
misapprehend this perspicuous writer’s intention. But if his 
meaning be clear, why did he hold back from declaring the in- 
ference which stands fronting us on this ground ?—why not, in 
plain terms, set forth the consequence of these confident affirma- 
tions, as touching the foundation fact of the Christian religion 
—the resurrection of Christ? If the ‘Order of Nature’ never 
has been, and never could be, interrupted, nor the eternal suc- 
cession of physical causes and effects ever arrested—then Christ 
is not risen from the dead; and then is it certain that the first 
—— of the Gospel took its bearing upon a delusion, a falsity? 

Vay, not so, say the Essayists: there is a distinction here to be 
carefully observed ;—although the resurrection of Christ did not 
take place as an historical event—like His crucifixion—yet it did 
take place, in the region of faith. Reason quite condemns the 
supposition of any such event as is narrated by the Evangelists ; 
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but Reason willingly retires from this sacred ground, and resigns 
it to Faith. This is, ina few words, Baden Powell’s doctrine, and 
it is a doctrine accepted, generally, by the Essayists. A man so 
eminently clear-headed as he, must well have known that, if he 
had put this subterfuge before the world in perspicuous proposi- 
tions, as related to the resurrection of Christ, the robust common 
sense of the British people, religious and irreligious, would have 
made short work of it. Not so many, who, not clear-headed as 
he, find the need of a mystification of some kind, which shall help 
them to make patchwork of their clerical professions, and of their 
Essayist disbeliefs. This subject brings us round to that with an 
allusion to which we set out: a few words must suffice for it, 
namely, the probable issue of this critical movement, as it affects 
the well-being of the Church of England. 

The mystification, which is indispensable for screening from 
view the prodigious contradictions of Essayism, will find a large 
number of the younger clergy of the Episcopal Church only too 
well prepared to accept and welcome it. It saves them ;—it is 
—shall we call it?—a godsend. The English laity, ten thousand 
to one, rejected the mummeries of Tractarianism ; and the more 
intelligent of the clergy were themselves soon sick of it. Ritual- 
ism, after its novelty is gone, is adhered to only by the inert, 
the mindless, the feminine ; but while it prevails, it is sure to 
open the door to infidelity. Those upon whom it does not take 
effect as a narcotic, become, under its influence, morbidly sensi- 
tive toward disbelief. The exploded Tractarianism left very 
many of the clergy in a mental condition of exhaustion ; they 
felt their peril on the side of universal disbelief, even with 
atheism on the path in front of them. Coleridge, and then the 
always well-meaning Mr Maurice, and a train of writers follow- 
ing this same sentimental guidance, came in to the rescue; 
they saved the invalids from their fears. But this was done by 
shedding over the entire field of Christian belief a thick mist—a 
mist, we venture to say it, through which no clear-headed reader 
of this class of books has ever been able to make his way ; it is 
a cloud, it is an impenetrable fog, beneath the shadow of which 
you may lie down and sleep, or may wander in despair until 
nightfall. In the mysteries of this style of mystification, very 
many of the younger clergy of the Church of England have long 
been schooled. Within and beneath this shadow their religious 
and their intellectual early years have been passed. But the 
Maurice-mist will not avail, when, as now, the rough east wind 
of Essayism comes with tornado force, sweeping the field: a 
tougher material is now needed; and the Essayists come for- 
ward to meet the occasion. They advertise a cloak that will 
stand any weather: they say—If you would keep your Chris- 
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tianity, and keep your clerical status, you must keep both dry 
under our patented mackintosh. Be sure that Reason and Chris- 
tianity can never again walk side by side. Hold them apart, 
then. Let the one never confer with the other; ruin to the 
weaker of the two may ensue, even from a five minutes’ chat. 
How is this to be done? Learn to think of Christianity alto- 
gether as an idea, a beautiful phantasy! Learn to disengage 
your thoughts from the historical, with which faith has nothing 
to do. On Sunday and saints’ days, and always when you 
wear the surplice, be spiritual, be unreasoning; isolate yourself 
from the real; live (during those sacred hours) live in the 
region of faith! 

A proposal of this kind, made at this moment to the younger 
clergy of the Church of England, is full of danger. Already 
by many it has been welcomed, and it will be welcomed by many 
more—by the more intellectual among them—unless speedily a 
new turn should be given to the course of Christian thought. 
But who shall originate any such much-needed revolution or 
renovation? Not, we fear, not the Church authorities—the 
men in high places at this time—whose earnest protests against 
the Essayists’ errors, are, nevertheless, to be much commended. 
But these seniors, in high position, are little likely to understand 
the case in an intimate manner ; their training has been wholly 
of another sort. Nor yet, we fear, shall those do it who stand 
weil—deservedly well, with the country as the evangelical party ; 
—faithful and laborious men. Clergymen of this stamp seem 
to want sympathy with psychological cases ; and—must we say 
it 2?—too few of them are known to the world as accomplished, 
thoroughly-bred, and free-minded Biblical and classical scholars ; 
and without qualifications of this order, nothing effective will be 
done. Certainly, it is not the men, or any of that class, who 
have wrought this mischief, who will remedy it. Infection 
breathes from every page of the writings of their school. 

What, then, is our prospect? As to calculable human instru- 
mentality, we think it is quite probable that, as in relation to 
Tractarianism, so now, in relation to Essayism, the plain good 
sense of the Christianly-minded Larry of the Episcopal Church 
will so be roused, will be so provoked, by the offensive and 
enormous impieties of this scheme, and will so utter itself, as 
shall scatter the folly to the winds; and in a year or so it will 
cease to be heard of. 

More than this—and looking now beyond the range of human 
instrumentality—we profess individually, our confidence in the 
permanence, the renovation, and the world-wide destiny of the 
Church of England, as leading the van of evangelic doctrine at 
home and abroad. Thus believing, we look with a settled hope to 
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the working of that Divine Providence in its behalf which shall 
expel the poison now running in its veins, and, as so restored, 
shall fit it for its work. 





Already the number of publications, greater and smaller, which 
have been called forth by the ‘Essays and Reviews’ is very 
great. To note, or to commend, or to criticise these publications, 
has not been our purpose in this article. Our readers may, 
however, wish just to see the titles of some of them—some being 
as they are deserving of special attention; but we decline the 
invidious task of attempting to pronounce upon their respective 
merits. Two or three may perhaps claim attention at some future 
time. Such are the forthcoming ‘ Aids to Faith,’ by several con- 
tributors; ‘Scepticism,’ by Lord Lindsay; ‘The Dangers and 
Safeguards of Modern Theology,’ by the Bishop of London; 
‘Essays and Reviews Examined, by Rev. Dr Buchanan; and 
we may properly name in the same connection, bearing as it 
does upon leading points in the present controversy, the valuable 
recent work of Rev. Donald Macdonald, ‘ Introduction to the 
Pentateuch.’ 

Among the pamphlets bearing upon this present agitation a 
front place should perhaps be given to Dr Rowland Williams’ 
‘Earnestly Respectful Letter to the Lord Bishop of St Davids,’ 
and his ‘ Critical Appendix’ upon the Bishop’s reply. Then 
come Bishop Connop Thirlwall’s ‘ Letter to the Rev. Rowland 
Williams, D.D.,’ and his lordship’s Two Charges to his Clergy— 
the sixth and the seventh: that letter, worthy of the author's re- 
putation, is as conclusive as it is temperate and dignified. 

This imperfect list should include the following publications :— 

‘Neology not True, and Truth not New.’ By Rev. Charles 
Hebert, M.A. 

‘Negative Theoloyg, an Argument for Liturgical Revision.’ 
By Rev. C. Gridlestone, M.A. 

‘Idealism Considered.’ By the Rev. Wm. Gresley. 

‘Some Notice of Prof. Baden Powell’s Essay on the Study of 
the Evidences of Christianity. Oxford. 

‘The Inspiration of Holy Scripture, Constancy in Prayer,’ etc. 
By Chs. A. Heurtley, D.D. 

‘Rationalism and Deistic Infidelity; three Letters to the 
Editor of the Record Newspaper. By the Rev. A. M‘Caul, D.D. 
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Art. II.—1. De la Démocratie en Amérique. Par ALEXIS DE 
TocQueEVILLE, Membre de l'Institut. 13e Edition. 1850, 
2. LT’ Ancien Régime et la Révolution. Par ALExIs DE Tocqur- 

VILLE, de Académie Frangaise. 4e Edition. 1860. 

3. Oeuvres et Correspondance inédites d Alexis de Tocqueville, 
publiées et précédées dune Notice par Gustave de Beaumont, 
Membre de (Institut. 1861. 

4, Discours de Réception 4 [ Académie Frangaise. Par le R. P. 
H.-D. LacorpaireE, des Fréres Précheurs. (24 Janvier) 
1861. 

5. Discours de M. Guizot, Directeur de l Académie Francaise, 
en réponse au Discours prononcé par M. Lacordaire. 1861. 


Two things give a present interest to the name of Alexis de 
Tocqueville. One is the impending disunion of those American 
States which were the subject of his famous political treatise. 
The other is the recent publication of his literary remains and 
correspondence by the friend of his whole life, the companion of 
his American travels, M. Gustave de Beaumont.’ 

Born in 1805, De Tocqueville died two years ago, still young, 
as we reckon the years of public men. Of an old Norman 
family, whose patrimonial manor lies not far from that great 
naval arsenal reared opposite our shores by the continuous efforts 
of successive French _ eat he had an hereditary title to 
the opinions of a Legitimist and an aristocrat. The value he set 
upon hereditary monarchy as an institution made him regret the 
interruption once more made by the fall of Charles X. in the old 
line of kings. But his regret never made him judge this event 
as other than a righteous and inevitable retribution. He hada 
strong sense of the social and political advantages of an aristo- 
cracy. But aristocratic prejudices may safely be repudiated on 
behalf of the author of the Démocratie, Foreign Secretary during 
four months under the Republican Government of President 
Louis Napoleon. In his letters, we find the refinement and 
chivalrous high breeding which belonged to his birth; but his 
social position was to him only an additional means of judging 
opinions and men. It is interesting to notice, that, through 
his mother, he was the great-grandson of Malesherbes, the brave 
old man who stood beside Louis the Sixteenth, as his advocate 
at the bar of the National Convention. The relationship be- 
tween De Tocqueville and his maternal ancestor seems to have 
been something more than mere family descent. Both were 


1 We hear with pleasure that Messrs Macmillan, of Cambridge, are about to 
publish an English translation of M. de Beaumont’s volumes, with the valuable 
addition of notes, by M. Guizot. 
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aristocrats by birth; both had the largest sympathies with 
popular suffering and popular rights. In the political opinions 
of each there is much which the other would not have disowned. 

M. de Beaumont’s short but most interesting memoir informs 
us, that in 1831 De Tocqueville and himself obtained a joint mis- 
sion from Government to study the penitentiary system adopted 
in the prisons of the United States. The two commissioners 
were little more than twenty-five years of age. One result of 
their travels was an official report, not requiring any considera- 
tion here, the product of their joint labour. The other was a 
book written by one of them, and now known in every European 
language. The first part of the Démocratie, specially relating to 
the political institutions of America, was published in 1835; and 
the second part, showing the effect of these institutions on 
American manners, morals, feelings, intellect, and literature, 
appeared five years later. The success of this book, written by 
an author scarcely turned of thirty, was at once brilliant and 
enduring. ‘We have seen nothing like it,’ said the veteran 
Royer Collard, ‘since the days of Montesquieu.’ The name of 
De Tocqueville was then placed, and has since remained, in the 
very front rank of modern publicists. 

What is a publicist? The word is not yet in such familiar use 
as to make a passing explanation superfluous. Probably a con- 
crete account of the matter, by reference to certain proper 
names, will convey a clearer notion than any abstract definition 
would do. Plato was a publicist when he wrote the Laws and 
the Republic; Aristotle was a publicist when he wrote the 
Politics ; too much as a publicist, he wrote the Nicomachzan 
Ethics ; Machiavel was a publicist in the Prince, Hobbes in the 
Leviathan, Montesquieu in the ‘ Esprit des Lois.’ The term is 
wide enough to include not only the writer on abstract questions 
of political science, but also the writer on the political topics of 
the day,—De Tocqueville, and the editors of our leading journals. 

The success of the Démocratie resolves itself into these very 
simple elements,—ability of the highest order treating from a 
point of view which had all the charm of novel experiment, a 
question more or less present to the mind of every thinking man 
in our generation. The progress of democracy is emphatically 
the problem of our times. Before turning to De Tocqueville’s 
solution of it, let us for a moment consider the problem itself. 

The term democracy is no favourite in this country. It is 
not ostensibly adopted as the watchword of any considerable 
party. Its associations belong either to the old world of Greece 
and Rome, the Agora and the Mons Sacer, or to the Jacobin 


- excesses of 1793. We use it as a technical term in the science 


of politics, or as a term of reproach. Our democrats do not 
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commonly talk about democracy. Rather do they proclaim the 
necessity of giving the people their just rights, the intelligent 
artisan his fair share in the national representation. Not so in 
France. ‘Democratic’ and ‘liberal’ are in common use there 
as convertible terms,—a convertibility not accepted either by the 
Legitimists.or by those thoughtful statesmen who, like M. 
Guizot, think that the all but universal worship of democracy in 
France has hitherto prevented in that country the permanent 
foundation of any Government on the just equipoise of liberty 
and order. Politicians who belong to neither of these schools 
always assume the progress of democracy as equivalent to the 

rogress of civilisation. There is some truth in that opinion: 
it could not, consistently with human nature, be so generally ac- 
cepted as it is, and yet be altogether false ; but, as commonly hap- 
pens, a portion of the truth has been mistaken for the whole of it. 

No fact bears more unequivocal signs of its providential charac- 
ter, than the inequality of conditions among men. It is a law 
universal and satengptile as those which govern the world of 
matter. A pure aristocrat contends, that this economy of nature 
should be strengthened by civil laws; that the proper function of 
the legislator is to keep asunder the various orders of society, 
by perpetuating a wide and inseparable gulf between them. 
Against this the pure democrat rebels as a perpetuation of injus- 
tice. With him, the true civil polity is that which continually 
recalls to the general level the inequalities continually surging 
above it from individual ability and industry. In the very nature 
of things, society must consist of high and low, of rich and poor. 
The denial of this fundamental truth inevitably leads to the 
wildest dreams of an impossible communism. Let the various 
orders of society subsist ; but let them, though distinct, be open. 
The democrat is right when he insists that no artificial bar shall 
stand in the way of personal merit. But the richest rewards of 
personal merit are robbed of half their value, if in all cases they 
must be limited to the lifetime and personal enjoyment of the 
man by whom they have been won. In democracies, the cry of 
justice to personal merit often ends in the sacrifice of personal 
merit to the selfish tyranny of the many. We are but too 
familiar with combinations of workmen, democracies on a limited 
scale, in which the ablest and best must submit to an enforced 
equality with the idlest and worst. 

This is the social aspect of the question. Its political aspect 
may be made equally clear. 

The extreme aristocratic view cannot be more pithily expressed 
than in the dying protest of stout Richard Rumbold, when about 
to expiate his share in the Rye House Plot. ‘He never would 
believe that Providence had sent a few men into the world ready 
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booted and spurred to ride, and millions ready saddled and bridled 
to be ridden.’! In this we are all agreed. But the pure demo- 
crat fails to see that justice and wisdom alone have any divine 
title to govern society ; that in the hands of every man, or of one 
man, political power is always a public trust, and never a private 
right. With him, on the contrary, the right to govern is as pri- 
vate and personal a matter as the right to use and enjoy his own 
property ; a right for which the payment of taxes is the purchase 
money. Power, for the sake of power, is pure tyranny in one 
man, or in many men; the number of its holders being merely 
an accidental circumstance, modifying its application no doubt, 
but leaving individual rights and the rights of minorities defence- 
less. Let the best and wisest bear rule with a continual sense of 
their accountability to the intelligent classes of society, taken as 
trustees for all; this is the theory which representative govern- 
ment, with due allowance for the necessary imperfection of human 
institutions, has hitherto sought to realize. Responsibility much 
more than representation is its first principle, though representa- 
tion is naturally its practical wood Particular interests, no 
doubt, have actual representatives in Parliament, as a security 
that their interests shall not be unjustly dealt with in legislation. 
But this is not in any sense nor to any extent an affirmance of the 
democratic theory of delegation, the necessary outgrowth and 
complement of universal suffrage. What universal suffrage leads 
to we all know; fortunately, by the experience of others. In a 
society accustomed to self-government, universal suffrage ends in 
the habitual exclusion of the most enlightened citizens from any 
share in the administration of public affairs; in « society not 
accustomed to self-government, it is a mere tool in the hands of 
a despotic ruler, the democracy of America or the democracy of 
France. 

These two alternatives are ever present to the mind of De 
Tocqueville. Judging American institutions, he always remem- 
bers the democracy he has left on the other shore of the Atlantic, 
held back at that time by constitutional restraints, but tending 
even then to the result which we now see, and which he always 
feared, To his keen sense of the contrast between democracy 
in France and democracy in America, his opinions owe much of 
their peculiar interest, and much of their peculiar value. 

The dominant idea of his work on America is not that de- 
mocracy is the best possible government; no man is less than 
he a convert to that opinion. But there are, he thinks, signs by 
which Providence prepares mankind for the advent of a new 
order of things in which democracy will hold the chief place. 
Equality, which is democracy socially considered, as democracy 
' Macaulay’s Hist. of England, i., 562. 
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is equality politically considered, is steadily advancing to the 
conquest of European society. The lines which divide the 
various orders of men are becoming fainter; governments tend 
more and more to become merely another name for the will of 
numerical majorities. ‘This movement is universal and endur- 
ing; it escapes all human control ; it gains strength from every 
change. Instead of a vain struggle against the evident will of 
Providence, let us study this great fact, this power which sooner 
or later must rule over us, and must overwhelm us if we are not 
prepared for it. Is it, as its enemies say, unmitigated evil? Has 
it not, on the contrary, great capabilities of good ? May not large 
communities grow rich and happy under its sway, without ceas- 
ing to be free? These questions have not been fairly tried in 
Europe; there have been amongst us disturbing causes not 
sufficiently taken into account. When an inquirer in physics 
makes an experiment, he isolates the body on which he is 
working from its habitual influences; he shows it such as it 
would be, or become, were those influences absent which dis- 
guise its true nature. Just so with democracy in America. It 
is left there to its natural tendencies, free to move according to 
its own laws of progress. Let us study it there, because there 
only we can do it justice. 

He has done it justice so fully, so anxiously, so sincerely, that 
his book is read with equal eagerness by the foes and the friends 
of democracy, with the rare result of a hearty admiration on both 
sides. The democrat likes to see in these thoughtful pages the 
assured advent of his political millennium. It is a stronger 
thing for democracy, that De Tocqueville not loving it, should 
have deemed it inevitable, than it would have been, if loving it, 
he had pleaded for its inauguration. In this light his views are 
precious to the democrat as the concessions of an illustrious 
opponent. It is at once a consolation and a triumph for poli- 
ticians of a different school, that although De Tocqueville has 
written much to show the peculiar advantages of democracy, it 
never can claim him as a convert. For the conclusion fairly 
deducible from his whole work is, that, for such measure of 
success and endurance as it has enjoyed in America, democracy 
is not so much indebted to its essential merits, as to the entirely 
exceptional history and position of the North Americans ; their 
traditional habits of liberty and self-government; the wide sea 
which divides them from Europe and its political complications ; 
the wide territory ever open to the indomitable energies, the 
ceaseless overflow, of its teeming population. 

We have no thought of reviewing in detail a work so long in 
the hands of all readers, but only to retrace some of its leading 
features. 
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Foremost of all is its author’s love of truth. One is often led 
to hesitate as to what may be his settled and final conviction ; 
it is always plain that a settled and final conviction has been 
anxiously sought. He did not write to please any political sect 
or party. Had he wished to please aristocrats, he would not 
have called America the freest and most enlightened of nations. 
Had he wished to please democrats, American or other, he 
would not have asserted, at some cost of consistency, that in no 
country is there less independence of opinion, less freedom of 
discussion. He did not write to support any preconceived 
theory. Even though saddened at the result of his investi- 
gations, he does not reject that result because it is distasteful to 
him. Satisfied that it is the true result, and never doubting the 
existence of Providence, he endeavours to ascend to such a point 
of view as shall enable him to see that the progress of equality 
is really the progress of civilisation; and that since God has 
so willed man’s destiny, it must be for the best. The last 
pages of his work are entirely written under the influence of 
this feeling ; they are his defence against the charge of fatalism, 
naturally arising from a perusal of its first pages. If democracy 
be inevitable, if democracy lead to the rule of the majority, if 
the rule of the majority lead to an endless vicissitude between 
the tyranny of many and the tyranny of one, then there is a law 
at work in the course of this world’s history which ensures the 
misery and degradation of the human race. To believe this is 
pure fatalism. Therefore, towards the close of his work, De 
Tocqueville, not as a figure of rhetoric, but speaking from an 
earnest faith, asks us to trust in Providence, to believe that a 
new order of things is beginning, and exhorts us to fit ourselves 
for that new order of things. He bids us meet the future with 
that salutary fear which may teach us to watch and fight, and 
not with that craven and idle terror which can only unman or 
weaken us for the coming dangers. 

His settled belief in the coming rule of pure and uncontrolled 
democracy, rising like an universal tide above all existing poli- 
tical and social landmarks, forbade his acceptance of mixed 
government as an ark of safety. Mixed government, according 
to him, is a mere chimera; belief in it a mere delusion. There 
is not, there never has been, any mixed government, in the pro- 
per sense of that term, except in those moments of anarchy 
which precece national dissolution. England, even after the 
Reform Bill of 1832, is not a mixed government. It is an 
aristocratic commonwealth, in which the people are sacrificed to 
the aristocracy. Our juries—whom, by the way, he studied 
rather in the abstract legality of Blackstone and the Statute 
Book, than in the concrete reality of Westminster and Guild- 
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hall—are an aristocratic institution. If, from the countries 
where an aristocracy still exists, we turn to those who have 
none, a good word might be expected from De Tocqueville on 
the government of the middle classes. No form of government 
has been more emphatically lauded by Aristotle; none has been 
more successful in modern experience. Scarcely an allusion 
to the government of the middle classes will be found in De 
Tocqueville’s whole work, except as a new form of aristocracy, 
infinitely harder, infinitely less restrained by the principles of 
philanthropy and justice, than its predecessors. The manufac- 
turing aristocracy of our day, after impoverishing and brutalizing 
the men whom it uses as its tools, casts them out in any crisis 
to be fed by public charity. There is exaggeration here, no 
doubt ; but it is plain, that, except at the peril of a worse retort 
upon his own class, Mr Bright must not quote De Tocqueville 
as an authority for his favourite dogma, that we are a people 
oppressed, trampled upon, and taxed by a selfish aristocracy. 

Indeed it is rarely safe to quote the author of the Démocratie 
as an authority ; never without examination of all that precedes 
and all that follows the bright keen sentence with which you pro- 
pose to slay your antagonist. His subtle intellect is fond of fine 
distinctions, which often lead him to the verge of contradiction, 
if, indeed, the verge be not sometimes crossed. The story of the 
shield, which was silver to the knight approaching it on the one 
side, and gold to the knight approaching it on the other side, 
will often suggest itself to his reader. Such a shield is more 
than once set up in his pages, to be claimed by opposing com- 
batants. It is at once a testimony to his great qualities and to 
one of his defects, that when in any controversy he is quoted at 
all, he is commonly quoted on both sides. But there is another 
and a better explanation of this peculiarity; one which has 
already been given. In his anxiety to do justice both to the 
faults and virtues of democracy, he has supplied both its friends 
and its foes with offensive weapons and defensive armour. 

His horror of commonplace sometimes leads him into paradox 
and exaggeration, often the mere disguises of commonplace. 
Here are a few examples :—In the New World, he says, the vices 
of men are almost as useful to society as their virtues ; and he 
congratulates the New World on that account. He tells us that 
the Americans of the United States daily exterminate the Red 
Indians by the force of mere philanthropy and humanity. He 
states the difference beween the civilised man and the uncivilised, 
so far as justice is concerned, to be this, that the one argues 
against justice, while the other violates justice without argument. 
Probably no darker picture of European civilisation in the nine- 
teenth century was ever drawn than in his Introduction : religious 
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men have become the foes of freedom ; noble and generous spirits 
defend slavery ; low and servile spirits are the eulogists of inde- 
pendence ; honourable and enlightened citizens resist all pro- 
gress ; men at once unpatriotic and depraved are the apostles of 
civilisation and of light. With the same exaggeration, he de- 
clares, in another part of his book, that between the license of 
the press and slavery of the press there is no middle term. 
Many similar instances might be given of excessive theorizing 
and too rapid generalization. These are characteristic, not ac- 
cidental blemishes ; but they are blemishes in a work destined 
to the reverent perusal of all generations of thinking men. 

By the Americans, De Tocqueville must ever be honoured as 
the most philosophical expounder of their constitution, alive 
equally to its excellences and to its dangers. As we watch the 
events now taking place on the opposite shores of the Atlantic, 
we must not invest him with a function of prophecy, which he 
expressly disclaims. One feature in the revolution of which we 
are now spectators he did not anticipate. The agricultural in- 
terest of the Southern States, the manufacturing interest of the 
Northern States, are, in his judgment, as certainly they should 
have been in point of fact, a bond of union, not a probable cause 
of separation. But, in the presence of the black race on the 
soil, he foresaw, as we have been all accustomed to foresee, the 
most formidable danger to the future of the Great Republic. 
The Federal Union he considered as a mere accident, not likely 
to survive any difficulties which would seriously bring it into 
question. ‘The separate commonwealths themselves were, in his 
opinion, alone charged with the great destinies of the Anglo- 
American race. He beheld the Union losing instead of gaining 
strength with years, and alone in peril from the coming events 
of which he only lived to see the shadows cast before. 

The name of De Tocqueville naturally suggests that of his pre- 
decessor in a wider field, Montesquieu. With some resemblances 
between them, there is at least one conspicuous difference. De 
Tocqueville, though far from indifferent to literary glory, wrote 
as an ardent inquirer after truth, anxious to benefit the human 
race; Montesquieu, though far from indifferent either to truth 
or the public good, wrote chiefly for the sake of fame. The 
Esprit des Lois will always remain a landmark in the history of 
political science, the chief monument raised by the eighteenth cen- 
tury in that field of knowledge. No one before Montesquieu had 
judged the political constitution of England with such thoughtful 
admiration, or traced out with greater sagacity its influence on 
our manners, morals, and literature. The learning of Savigny 
and Guizot has not rendered obsolete what he has written on the 
legislation of the Goth, the Burgundian, and the Frank, and on 
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the feudal laws of the earlier French eee P But he is ever 
mindful of display. He must needs sprinkle his work with pro- 
digious travellers’ tales, which make it at once less philosophical 
and more entertaining ; he must needs show his vast and curious 
reading by recounting the three shades of colour among which 
the Emperor of Morocco selects his wives, the eccentricities 
of Japanese legislation, the queer customs at the court of the 
Chinese Emperor or the King of Bantam. Then he writes 
with the conscious dignity of a President of the Parliament of 
Bordeaux. He polishes his periods into epigrams, which justify 
the famous criticism of Madame du Deffand ;? he shreds down 
his reasoning into chapters short and antithetical as a maxim of 
Larochefoucauld. Scarcely could he be restrained from be- 
ginning his book with an invocation to the muses. Contrast 
with all this the earnest self-forgetful manner of De Tocqueville. 
It is Bacon’s distinction between learning as ‘a tower for a 
—_ mind to raise itself upon ;’ and learning as ‘a rich store- 
ouse for the glory of God and the relief of man’s estate.’ 


Let us not leave what De Tocqueville has written upon 
America, without reference to two charming papers in which he 
has recorded his impressions of an excursion with his friend De 
Beaumont from New York to the north-west as far as Saginaw 
Bay or Lake Huron. They are in M. de Beaumont’s first volume. 
One of them is entitled, Course au Lac Onéida; and the other, 
Quinze Jours au Désert. M. de Beaumont justly says, that these 
fragments will show De Tocqueville in a new light, adding that 
intimate friends alone will ever know how much sensibility, 
poetic feeling, and tenderness were in him united to an intelli- 
gence so clear and so deep. Here are a few extracts from the 
last-mentioned paper :— 


‘We had crossed the whole State of New York, and travelled a 
hundred leagues on Lake Erie; we had reached at last the very 
confines of civilisation ; but we were quite ignorant what direction 
we ought now to take. To learn this was not so easily done as one 
might think. To make one’s way through impenetrable forests, to 
eross deep rivers, to brave marsh fevers, to sleep under damp trees,— 
these are efforts which an American easily understands if a dollar is 
to be gained thereby, for that is the point. But that one should do 
and suffer all this to gratify curiosity is a notion which his mind 
refuses toadmit. Besides, he is an inhabitant of the desert, and there- 
fore prizes only the work of man. He will readily send you to visit 
a road, a bridge, a fine village; but that one should set any store by 
large trees and a lovely solitude, is to him absolutely unintelligible.’ 


To get the information they wanted, the travellers had to 
? De Vesprit sur les lois—wit upon laws. 
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throw out vague hints about the purchase of land. The land- 
agent appointed by the United States, Major Biddle, then under- 
stood them, and gave them all the information of which they stood 
in need. Inthe course of their travelling they unexpectedly met 
with a red descendant of a fellow-countryman :— 


‘We come down from our horses and await what will happen. 
After some minutes a slight noise is heard, and something is nearing 
the bank of the river. 

‘It was an Indian canoe, ten feet long, and hewn out of a single 
tree. The man who was crouching at the bottom of this frail vessel 
wore the dress and outward appearance of an Indian. He spoke to 
our Indian guides, who, at his word, hastened to take the saddle off 
our horses, and to place them in the canoe. 

‘As I was preparing also to go on board, the pretended Indian 
advanced towards me, placed two fingers on my shoulder, and said, 
with a Norman accent, which made me start: “Ah! vous venez de 
la vieille France. . . . . Attendez, n’allez pas trop vitement, y en a 
des fois ici qui s’y noient.” Had my horse spoken to me, I do not 
think my surprise would have been greater. 

‘I looked full at the speaker, whose face shown like a copper-ball 
in the rays of the rising moon. “ Whatare you?” said I. “ You speak 
French, and you look like an Indian.” He answered that he was a 
bois-brilé (burnt-wood), that is to say, the son of a Canadian and 
an Indian woman. 

‘ Following the counsels of our countryman the savage, I sat at the 
bottom of the canoe, balancing myself as well as I could; my horse, 
which I held by the bridle, entered into the river and swam beside 
me, while the Canadian plied his oars, singing in an under tone, to an 
old French air, a song of which I only caught the two following 
lines :— 

“Entre Paris et St Denis 
Il était une fille,” ete. 
We reached the opposite bank in safety, while the canoe returned for 
my companion. I shall remember all my life the moment when, for 
the second time, the boat neared the bank to which I had crossed. 
The moon, which was then full, was rising right over the prairie we 
had traversed, half her disk alone appearing above the horizon, like 
a mysterious gateway through which shone the light of another world. 
Her rays lay across the stream, a sparkling line of light ending at my 
feet. In the midst of that trembling splendour advanced the Indian 
canoe. The oars were neither seen nor heard. It glided rapidly and 
without effort, like an alligator of the Mississippi stretching toward 
the shore to seize its prey. Perched on the front of the canoe, Sagan- 
Cuisco, our Indian guide, bent his head over his knees, and showed 
only the shining tresses of his hair; at the other end the Canadian 
rowed silently, while behind him De Beaumont’s horse drove the 
water of the Saginaw before him with his powerful breast. 

‘There was in this spectacle a wild grandeur, which then made 

and has left a deep impression on my soul.’ 
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Here is the interior of a log-house :— 


‘We entered; the master was not at home. Sitting in the midst 
of the room, her legs crossed on a mat, a young woman was busy 
making moccasins. With her foot she rocked in its cradle a child of 
which the copper complexion betrayed the double origin. This 
woman was dressed like one of our peasants, except that her feet 
were bare, and that her hair fell freely over her shoulders. When she 
saw us she remained silent, with a kind of respectful fear. We asked 
her if she was a Frenchwoman. “No,” said she, smiling. Are you 
an Englishwoman, then? ‘ No,” said she again, and, casting down 
her eyes, she added: “I am only a savage.”’ 


In the course of their wanderings through the forest on the 
shores of Cass River, De Tocqueville is visited by a sudden 
reminiscence of the Old World. The lines in which he records 
it are the conclusion of this interesting fragment :— 


‘In the midst of this profound solitude we suddenly remembered 
the revolution of 1830, of which we had just reached the first anni- 
versary (29th July 1831). I cannot describe the violent rush with 
which the recollections of the 29th July invaded my whole thoughts. 
The cries and smoke of the battle, the boom of cannon, the rattle of 
musketry, the yet more horrible clang of the alarm bell, all that day 
with its atmosphere of flame, seemed to rise out of the past, and to 
replace itself like a living picture before my eyes. It was but a 
sudden illumination, a passing dream. When I raised my head and 
looked around, the apparition was gone. Never did the silence of the 
forest seem more icy, its shade darker, its solitude more complete.’ 


In 1835, a few months after the publication of the first two 
volumes of the Démocratie, De Tocqueville came to England. 
His fame, which had already crossed the Channel, secured him 
a complete ovation in political and literary circles. Called to 
give information as to the machinery of the French electoral law 
before a Select Committee of the House of Commons, he after- 
wards received the characteristic honour of being cited as an au- 
thority on both sides of a Parliamentary debate. In the following 
year he contributed an article to the April number of the London 
and Westminster Review. The article, which was translated into 
English by the editor of that journal, Mr J. S. Mill, was an 
anticipation of L’ Ancien Régime et la Révolution. In 1839 he 
became a member of the Chamber of Deputies. In 1840 the 
second part of his work on America was given to the world. 
Here his political life interrupts his literary life for fifteen 
years. 

M. de Beaumont does not claim the first rank for his friend’s 
powers as an orator. With some of the principal qualities of a 
statesman, De Tocqueville lacked some conditions of success as a 
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speaker. He expressed himself with ease and elegance ; but his 
voice was sometimes feeble. His habits of literary composition 
were, to some extent, an obstacle to his success as a speaker. 
In the Démocratie the amazing abundance and fertility of his 
thoughts, rising in serried ranks one out of another, are often a 
serious strain on the reader’s attention, notwithstanding their 
originality and depth, and the ease and felicity of his style. As 
a spoken style, it could not have succeeded. There is no rule 
of public speaking so certain as this, that the attention of the 
listener must be made easy to him, or the speaker fails. In spite 
of these disadvantages, De Tocqueville obtained some brilliant 
oratorical successes, his personal influence and authority being 
ever of the highest. During the reign of Louis Philippe he 
preferred the responsibilities of constitutional opposition to those 
of government, and persisted to the last in this line of public 
conduct. The turn of his thoughts gave him a keen insight into 
the democratic and socialistic tendencies of his time and country. 
He saw these blind forces surging up against the restraints of a 
constitutional royalty, to which the country was by no means 
zealously attached ; he felt how delusive was the common belief 
in the stability of institutions undermined by such foes. Under 
the impression of this feeling he spoke in that last stormy debate 
which immediately preceded the fall of the House of Orleans. 
Read by the light of subsequent events, his words seem to shine 
with the inspiration of prophecy. They were uttered on the 
27th of January 1848 :— 


‘You maintain, said he, that there is no peril because there is no 
open riot; you say that because the surface of society shows no 
material disturbance, therefore revolution is far from us. 

‘Gentlemen, allow me to express my belief that you are mistaken. 
There is, it is true, no disorder in the course of external events ; but 
disorder has deeply sunk into the minds of men. See what takes 
place among the working-classes, who, I admit, are tranquil now. 
They are not, to the same degree as formerly, excited with political 
animosities ; but do you not see that these animosities, instead of poli- 
tical, have become social? Do you not see, slowly gathering among 
them, opinions, ideas, which tend not merely to overturn this law, 
that ministry, or even that form of government, but society itself, 
shaking the very foundations on which it is built? Do you not listen 
to the words daily spoken among them? Do you not hear them re- 
peating that the upper classes are incapable and unworthy of bear- 
ing rule; that the existing division of riches is unjust; that pro- 
perty itself exists on no equitable foundation ? And do you not think 
that, when such opinions take root, when the spread of them is almost 
general, when they penetrate deeply into the masses of which the 
bulk of society is composed, they must sooner or later bring about, 
I know not when nor how, the most formidable revolutions ? 
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‘Such, gentlemen, is my profound conviction. I think we are 
sleeping, even now, on a volcano [exclamations of dissent]. . 
I am convinced of it [agitation]. 

He beheld the fulfilment of his prophecy on 24th February 
1848, with the sorrow common to all the wisest and most 
thoughtful of his countrymen. Anxious to save from ruin such 
elements of liberty and order as still survived, he became what, 
in the political slang of the time, was called a Republican of the 
Morrow, and a supporter of General Cavaignac. He was 
elected a member of the Constituent, and afterwards of the 
Legislative Assembly. With Louis Napoleon as President of 
the Republic, he became Minister of Foreign Affairs under the 
Premiership of Odillon Barrot,—a ministry which endured from 
June till October 1849. As such, he must bear his share of the 
responsibility of the French expedition to Rome during that 
year. When the President dismissed his ministers on 31st 
October, he would willingly have retained De Tocqueville. But 
our publicist already saw that democracy in France was rapidly 
‘gee on to its inevitable issue. When the blow of 2d Decem- 

er 1851 was about to be struck, he was at his post as a member 
of the National Assembly. With the leading statesmen of the 
time, he was seized in that eventful night, and sent to the State 
Prison at Vincennes. Released a few days afterwards, he felt 
that his political career was over. As his biographer remarks, 
it ended when liberty ceased to exist in France. 

Not by what he did during his short ministry, or by his par- 
liamentary labours, will he be chiefly remembered. He was 
essentially a man of thought rather than a man of action. Once 
more restored to his books, he bethought himself of fulfilling the 
outline given in the paper he had so many years before contri- 
buted to the London and Westminster Review. In 1856, the first, 
unfortunately the only, volume of L’ Ancien Régime et la Révo- 
lution was given to the world. Like his former great work, it 
has been translated into English by his friend, Mr Henry Reeve. 
Two additional chapters, belonging to the period which ushered 
in the Consulate of Napoleon, are included in M. de Beaumont’s 
present publication,—the only portion of the intended second 
volume which had received the final revision of the author. 
The second great work of De Tocqueville is therefore a fragment. 
We regret this the more, that we perceive in this fragment a 
ripeness of thought, a simplicity wa strength of style, which in 
these respects at least would have placed it far above its pre- 
decessor. 

If we were seeking for an example of a nation’s life, suddenly 
and violently rent asunder into two distinct portions, with no sur- 
viving tie but their common nationality, we would naturally cite 
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the French Revolution of 1789, as the most conspicuous instance 
of such a historical solution of continuity. Two opposite shores, 
once united, now divided by a sea irrevocably flowing between 
them,—such is the usual metaphor. Well then, if in two such 
opposite shores a geologist should trace the strata common to 
both as the result of their common origin, he would fulfil a 
function precisely analogous to that of De Tocqueville writing 
LD Ancien Régime et la Révolution. Certain lines, which seem 
to begin on the hither margin of that sea, do not really begin 
there; their origin will be found on the other side of the 
Channel, if you will but cross over and look for them there. 
Certain institutions, certain doctrines, political and administra- 
tive, commonly lauded by modern French publicists as among 
‘the achievements of the Revolution,’ were not achieved by the 
Revolution at all. They are not of its children, but rather of 
its progenitors; they prepared the way for it, it did not pre- 
pare the way for them. The book has thus a double relish: it 
refutes commonplaces implicitly believed and emphatically as- 
serted on all sides; it refutes them completely, victoriously, 
and for ever. 

The materials with which he wrought were the cahiers of the 
three orders represented in the States-General of 1789, con- 
taining their statements of grievances to be redressed; the cor- 
respondence between the central Government and its officers 
during the middle and towards the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; the petitions of provincial assemblies to the Crown during 
the same period; and the writings of contemporary observers, 
among whom the shrewdest and most impartial, as well as the 
nearest in date to the great crisis, was our countryman Arthur 
Young. 

As an example of the results he has attained, take centraliza- 
tin. We knew before De Tocqueville’s book that the policy 
of successive French governments, from Richelieu downwards, 
had been to destroy any power intermediate between the Crown 
and the nation. But this policy, we also knew, did not fuse the 
nation into a homogeneous mass ; it left the various provinces 
of France as distinct from one another in their civil laws and 
political administration as the kingdoms of the Heptarchy. 
Now we see a perfect uniformity, the central Government 
having precisely the same administrative machinery in opera- 
tion at either end of the French territory,—in Normandy and in 
Languedoc. Accordingly, in the days of parliamentary debating 
in France, it was an oratorical commonplace to talk of admini- 
strative centralization as that splendid achievement of the Revolu- 
tion which all Europe looks upon with envy. ‘Let us admit, 
says De Tocqueville, with a tinge of sarcasm, ‘ that administra- 
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tive centralization is a splendid achievement; let us concede that 
it fills Europe with envy; it is not in any sense an achievement 
of the Revolution. On the contrary, it is a product of the 
ancien régime; indeed, the only part of the political constitu- 
tion of that older state of things which the Revolution has not 
destroyed, being the only part which would accommodate itself 
to the new social orders which the Revolution created.’ Then, 
as now, Paris was everything, and local self-government nothing, 
The King’s Council and the Comptroller-General were in the 
capital; in every province was the Jntendant; in every dis- 
trict of a province was the Sub-délégué. It is just the Minister 
of the Interior, the Prefect, and the Sub-prefect of our own 
times. The names have changed, the thing is the same. Not 
merely the official machinery, but the official language, is iden- 
tical. As De Tocqueville pithily puts it, reading a Prefect, you 
read an Intendant. 

Here is another instance. No historical proposition is more 
commonly believed than this, that the great subdivision of the 
soil in France is the result of a civil code born of the Revolution. 
It is not so, however. There was a numerous peasant proprie- 
tary before 1789. With infinite pains constructing for himself 
a sort of Domesday Book of the old régime, De Tocqueville has 
drawn from it this clear and certain conclusion. Arthur Young, 
as he has shown, bears wondering and hitherto unnoticed testi- 
mony to the same fact. 

No part of the book is worthier of note than the picture it 
draws of the old French nobility in this their season of decay. 
Lord Macaulay, in a passage which all the readers of his history 
will remember, points out a peculiar feature in our English 
aristocracy. ‘ Any gentleman,’ he says, ‘ might become a peer; 
while the younger son of a peer was but a gentleman.’ From 
this continually descending, and occasionally ascending move- 
ment, our peerage has ever been more closely intertwined with 
our national life than the peerage of any other nation. What 
De Tocqueville says of the French noblesse is exactly the con- 
verse of this, and its complement. In the eighteenth century 
the French nobility had ceased to be an aristocracy in the poli- 
tical sense of the term; they had become essentially a caste. 
They closed their ranks against any ennobled roturier ; all their 
own descendants enjoyed the same privilege of nobility as them- 
selves. They had no political function whatever ; the power of 
the Crown had long ago absorbed any for which precedents might 
be found in old national traditions. Their wealth had been 
gradually absorbed by the industrious classes of society, to which 
they would not stoop to belong. Their political nullity, their 
impoverished condition, rendered still more odious and intoler- 
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able the iniquitous exemptions from taxation which they yet 
possessed. And so they fell, and with them was lost even the 
possibility of services which an aristocracy like ours might have 
rendered to the cause of liberty in France. 

We repeat by way of summary the leading thought of the 
book. Modern French statesmen, who, in name of the ‘ princi- 
ples of 1789,’ have laboured to invest the State with powers 
fatal to individual rights, are convicted by De Tocqueville of 
saving reared up again an administrative tyranny, against which 
the principles to which they appeal were the most solemn and 
memorable protest known in history. 

The style of the book is in every way worthy of its matter ; it 
is stronger, simpler, clearer than that of the Démocratie. There 
is no exaggeration, no paradox ; none of that crowding of pro- 
positions one upon another which in the older work are often a 
strain on the attention of the reader. Even the semblance of a 
contradiction disappears. Unfinished as it is, it is a noble ex- 
ample of the historical school of Guizot, doing for the later 
years of the French monarchy what the History of Civilisation 
in France did for the earlier, revealing to us the inner life of 
society when we had been accustomed to notice only the outer 
events of ordinary history. 

The volume published in 1856 ends with a society ripe for 
revolution. An interval occurs. The two fragments now pub- 
lished for the first time by M. de Beaumont show a society sick 
of revolutionary change, and longing for the hand of a master :— 


‘It is difficult even in our day to realize the excessive fatigue, 
apathy, indifference, or rather contempt for the commonweal, into 
which a struggle so long, so terrible, and so vain, had cast the souls 
ofmen. Many nations before this had presented the same spectacle ; 
but as each nation brings to a situation in which, in common with 
others, it has been placed, its own distinctive characteristics, so the 
French now showed a kind of impassioned vivacity and joy in their 
own self-desertion. Despairing of escape from their own wretched- 
ness, they undertook to put it out of their thoughts. The pleasures 
of Paris, says a contemporary writer, are not for one moment dis- 
turbed by any actual or expected crisis. Never were the theatres and 
places of public amusement better filled At Tivoli Gardens people 
say that things are getting worse and worse ; Ja patrie (fatherland) is 
spoken of as la patraque (crazy old machine), and then they dance. 
. +. Never did fashion hold a more extravagant or changeful sway. 
Strange to say, despair had brought back again all the frivolity of 
our ancient manners. With some addition however; for manners 
had become odd, savouring of disorder and of revolution, so to speak ; 
things frivolous, like things serious, had escaped all limit, had broken 
through all control. 
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‘Political establishments are like religions, in which the outward 
ceremonial commonly outlives the inward faith. It was strange, in 
the midst of this nation which cared no more for liberty and believed 
no longer in the Republic, and whose revolutionary fire had become 
ashes, it was strange to see the Government persisting in all the re- 
volutionary routine. In May, Government devoutly went to the 
Feast of the Sovereignty of the People; in spring, to the Feast of 
Youth ; in summer, to the Feast of Agriculture; in autumn, to the 
Feast of Old Age. On the 21st of January, Government gathered 
the public functionaries round the altar of Fatherland, to swear fidelity 


to the constitution and hatred to tyrants.’ 
Here is a bit of the revolutionary style then in use :— 


‘When we read the orations of that time, it would seem as if 
nothing could be said in simple terms. Every soldier is a warrior; 
every husband, a spouse ; wives are faithful companions, and children 
are pledges of love. One talks not of honesty, but of virtue ; one is 
always prepared to die for one’s country.’ 


De Tocqueville pronounces this severe judgment on his 
countrymen :— 


‘The character of our nation is so peculiar, that a general study of 
humanity is quite insufficient to make that peculiarity intelligible. 
We are a nation which surprises continually even those who have 
made it the subject of their special study; a nation better endowed 
than any other in aptness to understand extraordinary things, and in 
zeal to rush at them, capable of all things which require but a single 
effort, how great soever it may be, unable to remain long very high, 
because we are a nation having sentiments and no principles, and in- 
stincts far superior to its morality; a people civilised among the 
civilised communities of the earth, yet in certain respects nearer the 
savage state than any other community; for the characteristic of 
savages is to decide on the impulse of the moment, without memory 
of the past, and without thought of the future.’ 


What were the public expectations towards the close of the 
year 1799? 


‘Everything being ready for a new revolution, it must not be 
thought that men had a clear idea of the coming change. There are 
moments when the world is like one of our theatres before the rising 
of the curtain. You know that you are about to behold a new 
spectacle. From behind the scenes comes a note of preparation ; the 
actors are at hand, but unseen as yet; and the drama is unknown. 
It seemed impossible for such a state of things to continue; equally 
impossible seemed any issue out of it. In all the correspondence of that 
time the ever-recurring phrase is, “ This cannot last.” That wasall. 
The wearied imagination of men was sick even of hoping and fore- 
seeing. 

‘ Left to itself, the nation, full of terror, but of helplessness as well, 
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turned its eyes indolently hither and thither to see whether any one 
was coming to its aid. People saw that the expected deliverer would 
come from the army. Who was to be the deliverer? Some thought 
of Pichegru, some of Moreau, others of Bernadotte. 

‘ Withdrawn in the country, and living in a remote corner of the 
Bourbonnais, M. de Fiévée says in his Memoirs: “Only one fact 
which I noticed recalled me to politics; every peasant whom I met 
in the fields, the vines, and the woods, stopped me to inquire if news 
had come of General Bonaparte, and why he delayed his return to 
France. Nobody made any inquiries about the Directory.”’ 


These are the last words of De Tocqueville’s last work. 

Once more in England, in the summer of 1857, he was 
received with esteem and respect by our most distinguished men, 
and with affectionate regard by his numerous English friends. 
His own account of his reception is in a letter to his friend, De 
Beaumont, written after his return home :— 


‘T have been received in England with tokens of esteem so numerous 
and so marked, that my feeling has been almost as much one of confu- 
sion as one of pleasure. The whole political world there overwhelmed 
me with kindness and attention. . . . Lastly, Sir Charles Wood 
learning that I lived near Cherbourg, and was returning thither, placed 
at my disposal a small Government steamer, which took me straight 
from Portsmouth to Cherbourg, on Tuesday last, to the great stupefac- 
tion of the natives, who expected to see nothing less than a royal 
personage step ashore, and beheld only ycur humble servant.’ 


Of his correspondence, which fills the greater part of these two 
volumes—much more remaining unpublished till a fitter season 
—M. de Beaumont says that his friend wrote, not because, but 
although he was an author. His letters have all the best quali- 
ties of his other writings, together with a personal charm which 
in these would have been out of place. In his communications 
with such intimate friends as Kergorlay, Stoffells, and De Beau- 
mont among his own countrymen; Mr and Mrs Grote, Lady 
Theresa Cornewall Lewis, Mr Senior, Mr J. S. Mill, and Mr 
Reeve, among ours; one can see how loveable a man he was, as 
well as how worthy of his fame. In him was conspicuous that 
moral thoughtfulness which Dr Arnold used to think the chief 
criterion of value in boys and men. Here is an instance of it, 
in which we behold, as it were, the whole moral stature of De 
Tocqueville :— 


‘The more I advance in life, the more I see it in the light which I 
at one time attributed to the enthusiasm of youth; as a thing in it- 
self of small account, valuable only so far as used in the fulfilment of 
duty, in the service of mankind, and in taking up one’s place in their 
ranks. In the midst of my greatest troubles, I find in these thoughts 
the spring which lifts up my heart.’ 
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After the 2d December 1851, his letters are filled with bitter 
thoughts on the present prostration of liberty in France, and, 
above all, on the general satisfaction with which the nation bears 
the loss of so essential an element of national worth and greatness, 
No sympathy for such thoughts as these can be looked for from 
those liberal politicians among ourselves, whose liberalism stops 
on this side of the Straits of Dover, and who, in answer to any 
expression of regret as to the present state of public affairs in 
France, victoriously appeal to the contentment with which 
Frenchmen themselves view the loss of their liberties, and the 
substitution of men like Billault, Baroche, and De Morny, for men 
like Guizot, Remusat, and Montalembert. De Tocqueville en- 
joyed in his private life one exquisite compensation for his sorrows 
as a public man. Setting at naught the conventional rule of 
French marriages, which requires on either side a certain stake of 
money, and social position as required by the fitnesses of things, 
he married a young English lady, for no better reasons then 
these,—that he loved her, and that she returned and was worthy 
of his love. Thus he writes of her a year after marriage :— 


‘I can scarcely describe to you what happiness in the long run 
one enjoys in the daily companionship of a woman in whom any good 
of your own is reflected, and returned to you improved by the reflec- 
tion. When I say or do anything which appears to me quite right, 


I read immediately in Mary’s face a feeling of happiness and pride, 
which raises me up also; and in like manner, if my conscience blames 
me for anything, I immediately see a cloud in her eyes. Though I 
have obtained the mastery of her soul to an extent quite unusual, 
I see with pleasure that she intimidates me; and so long as I love 
her as I do now, I feel sure that no wrong thing will have dominion 
over me. We have been a year married; and nota day passes with- 
out my thanking Heaven for having placed Mary on my path, or 
without a renewed belief, that, if happiness be attainable on earth, it 
is with such a companion. You have asked me, my dear friend, to 
speak of myself and Mary; I have just opened to you the very bottom 
of my heart.’ 


This element of happiness was fated to endure twenty-five years, 
and to be the consolation of his latest hour. In those last scenes 
at Cannes in spring 1859, the most touching are those which 
show the unbroken affection between the dying husband and the 
sick and suffering wife. 

De Tocqueville died on 16th April 1859. By his death a 
seat became vacant in the French Academy, that great literary 
College founded by Cardinal Richelieu, almost the only institu- 
tion in France which has preserved its independence throughout 
all political changes. The honour of admission into its ranks is 
a distinction that Government influence can neither give nor 
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withhold. Elected to succeed De Tocqueville, Father Lacordaire, 
on 24th January last, spoke, according to custom, in praise of 
his predecessor. The oration was worthy of the theme, and 
worthy of one whom his admirers rank as second to none but 
Bossuet. It must have been suggestive of a contrast between 
old times and new, to see and hear an orator clad in the white 
dress of a Dominican, praise the great Protestant democracy of 
America, for having, unlike the democrats of Europe, preserved 
their love of freedom without forsaking their faith in the Gospel. 
To M. Guizot, as chairman of that learned assembly, fell the 
duty of reply. We note specially in what he said the following 
allusion to L’ Ancien Regime et la Révolution: ‘Had this book 
preceded instead of following M. de Tocqueville’s political career, 
it would perhaps have had some influence on his public conduct ; 
perhaps he and I should have understood one another better, 
and been drawn nearer to one another, than our respective fates 


decreed.’ 


If you should go to Cherbourg, you will no doubt admire the 
harbour, docks, and arsenal, the steel-clad frigates, the huge break- 
water, begun by Louis the Sixteenth and finished by Napoleon 
the Third. Metaphysicians tell us how trains of thought are set 
in motion by association and by contrast. In the midst of these 


tokens of war and international rivalry, you will perhaps remem- 
ber, that not many miles away, in the parish churchyard of 
Tocqueville, lie the remains of a great thinker, an illustrious 
writer, an earnest and true man, one who loved his kind and his 
country well, and whose memory has a special claim on the 
reverence of the whole Anglo-Saxon race. 
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Art. II.—1. Men and Women. 2 Vols. Chapman and Hall. 
1855. 

2. Christmas-Eve and Easter-Day. A Poem. Chapman and 
Hall. 1850. 

3. Poems. 2 Vols. New Ed. Chapman and Hall. 1849. 

4, Sordello. A Poem. Moxon. 1840. 


Ir appears improbable that any great poet will, in our time, pass 
from amongst his contemporaries, as Milton did, without seeing 
the dawn of his epic fame ; or, as Shakspeare left his play-fellows, 
with so few of them really knowing what manner of man and 
majesty of mind had been with them. The true poet is pretty 
certain of a more immediate recognition in our time, and no 
great genius is likely to go down to the grave unknown. The 
recognition may be but partial. Yet the writer will be known 
to a chosen few who will stand by him, as did the friends of 
Tennyson in his day of need. 

These friends, in the course of time, come into power, and 
occupy the old judgment-seats from whence the adverse verdict 
used to be given. They now write for thousands in sober cer- 
tainty, what they before talked to one another in the intoxication 
of their young enthusiasm. ‘The writer’s merits are pointed out 
and set forth to win their widening way. The chances are also 
increased, from the fact that we have so many channels of literary 
opinion, and that no one organ can now either permanently 
make or mar the true fame of any worthy writer. Our criticism 
is higher and nobler. But for the well-known modesty of our 
craft, we might repeat what Emerson, in his ‘ English Traits, 
says of criticism in this country. Undoubtedly we are improv- 
ing. We do not permit all the work to be done by the merely 
classical critic who judges according to Greek canons ; nor by 
the merely ‘Queen Anne’ mind that judges by the traditions 
of its Augustan era. We have here and there a mind in the 
lists that is also creative, and not shut up in the past, but, being 
open to all life, is open to any new life of the present, and can 
push forward to keep abreast with those who are forerunners of 
the age. Also, in the broader iJlumination of knowledge spread- 
ing over the land, there must be a continually increasing number 
of readers of poetry who are waiting eagerly for what the an- 
nouncers may say of a new poet. 

We may concede, then, that a true poet has a better chance 
of a more immediate recognition in our age, than in any bygone 
century. Yet, we still hold, that the more immediately popular 
writers of any time will seldom be the men for all time, and that 
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the deepest thought cannot be immediately popular. The greatest 
fame must still be of slow growth, for it has to endure long! We 
are suspicious of all sudden reputations, and quite satisfied that 
the great enduring element is wanting to the fame of some of 
our foremost men. We do not wake up in the morning and 
find full-grown oaks where saplings stood over-night. And we 
doubt whether any man will, in his life time, attain to the fame 
which we call immortal. We think, too, that there are writers 
even in our time who will pass away with but a very scanty 
recognition, whose after-fame will majestically rise and over-top 
many earlier reputations. And of all our living poets we 
believe that Mr Browning is about the likeliest to win his least 
fame and fewest readers in his own life-time. 

The spread of intelligence has necessarily covered a much 
larger surface with what we may term the reading mind of the 
present, which is acute and sensitive to all the fleeting glow of 
novelty ; but, if fairly gauged, will not be found to have much 
increased in depth. We live in what has been called the 
Mudieval era. <A time that is well calculated to produce a 
run-and-read sort of mind; or rather, a mind that may run- 
and-ride at the rate of forty miles an hour! The haste in 
which so many people live and move and have their being, 
tends to foster a shallow and snatchy habit of mind, and to 
utterly destroy that attention which is so absolutely necessary 
for the appreciation of deep thought and subtle poetry. Much 
of our modern reading mind is a good deal like a bran-new 
house, built in the most recent style, and furnished for show. 
There is a great scarcity of all natural growths about it. 
Everything was done in a hurry, and run up in haste. Compo 
puts on a bare-faced look and tries to stare you into a belief that 
itis stone. Oak graining and veneer smirkingly try to pass 
themselves off for the real wood. ‘Tinsel and lacquer take the 
place of metal that will stand ringing. But all will not do. It 
cannot improvise reality, nor put on the stately air of the past. 
The leafy luxury, the depth of solemn shade and immemorial 
quiet are wanting without! And the solidity, spaciousness and 
choiceness of mellow-hues— with which all the fragrant flowers 
and perfect fruit of Time come to their ripe perfection—are 
wanting within. Haste is its great bane. Attention is the 
great desideratum. Sir William Hamilton used to tell his class 
that it was better to read one good book ten times over, than to 
read ten good books only once. So much attention is necessary 
to get all the good out of a good book; and only in this way can 
it be got out. Many people fancy that they are acquainted with 
our best authors, as a matter of course, who have never fathomed 
to one thousandth part of their meaning. Perhaps only those who 
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write, adequately know how much attention it is necessary to 
bring to bear on all books that are worth knowing. These 
writers, when they have read and read, and written on the sub- 
ject, will then begin to learn how little they know about it after 
all. It happens that a good deal of the poetry produced in our 
time will require much more attention on the part of readers 
than the old familiar poetry of the past, which dealt more with 
action and objective circumstance, And it so happens, that the 
poetry of Robert Browning is pre-eminent amongst our nineteenth 
century poetry, for those subtle qualities of thought and feeling 
which demand the profoundest attention. With a most penetrat- 
ing power of genius, his works have failed to reach any con- 
siderable number of people. The poetry of Alfred Tennyson 
was very long in obtaining the attention due to it. The present 
triumph of its popularity was only won by a thirty-years-long 
fight for it. And even now we think that one-half the sale of 
that poetry may fairly be set down to the fashionable fact of his 
laureateship. But the peculiarities of Mr Browning’s poetry, and 
the peculiarities of our reading mind, as before specified, are so 
wide apart, as to make it very difficult for the two to draw 
together. We said the peculiarities of Mr Browning’s poetry, 
because we do not lay all the blame on the age that his poetry 
is not more read. Want of natural affinity and incompatibility 
of temper are not the only reasons for the separation. 

In the first place, Mr Browning scarcely seems at home 
amongst us. He is hardly an Englishman. He has English 
instincts. It is the body and voice of an Englishman, as we 
know by a home-yearning like this :— 


‘Oh, to be in England 
Now that April’s there ; 
And whoever wakes in England 
Sees, some morning unaware, 
That the lowest boughs, and the brushwood sheaf 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 
While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 
In England—now ! 


And after April, when May follows, 

And the white-throat builds, and all the swallows— 

Hark ! where my blossomed pear-tree in the hedge 
Leans to the field and scatters on the clover 

Blossoms and dew-drops—at the bent spray’s edge— 
That’s the wise thrush ! he sings each song twice over, 

Lest you should think he never could recapture 

The first fine careless rapture ! 

And tho’ the fields look rough with hoary dew, 

All will be gay when noon-tide wakes anew 
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The buttercups, the little children’s dower, 
Far brighter than this gaudy mellow-flower.’ 


And again, by this thrilling of proud thought— 


‘Nobly, nobly Cape St Vincent to the north-west died away ; 
Sunset ran, one glorious blood-red, reeking into Cadiz Bay ; 
Bluish ’mid the burning water, full in face Trafalgar lay ; 

In the dimmest north-east distance, dawned Gibraltar grand and 
gray 5 

“Here, and here did England help me,—how can I help England ?” 
—say, 

Whoso turns as I, this evening, turn to God to praise and pray, 

While Jove’s planet rises yonder, silent over Africa.’ 


But it would seem that into this English body of his the soul 
of some thirteenth-century Italian painter has got by mistake, 
and many of these poems are the signs it makes in trying to be 
recognised. Mr Browning says, elsewhere, 


‘Open my heart, and you will see 
Graved inside of it, ‘ Italy.’ 


Now, it is a wholesome prejudice with us, that if a man is to 
write for Englishmen, the first condition of national fame is that 
he be an Englishman; and, if he opens his heart to us, we 
expect to read ‘England’ written there ; or, such of us as are 
Scotchmen, ‘Great Britain, at least. We who are proud of the 
old land, are proudest of those poets who are also the proudest of 
her. We find, too, that all the greatest poets have drawn most 
on the national life; that Shakspeare, who was at home with all 
peoples and in all times, was never so mighty or so loveable as 
when delineating the heroes that moved around him in everyday 
life, and the sweet-natured English ladies, who became his ‘ Imo- 
genes,’ ‘ Perditas,’ and ‘ Helenas;’ or, dallying with his own 
country wild flowers, as his fancy wandered back through the 
green lanes into the leafy nooks of Warwickshire ; or in any way 
exalting his own land’s heroic life and loveliness, majesty and 
power. 

Then, if the great poet is to mirror back human nature, and 
bring it home to us clearly conveyed, he must have a great deal 
of common humanity, and show us how much may be hidden 
under the film of familiarity. Mr Browning, on the contrary, 
seems to delight in that which is peculiar; something remote in 
interest that will permit of a recondite treatment. He loves a 
subject that gives full scope to the philosophic thinker, rather 
than one which calls out the emotional energies of the poet nature 
freely and fully. He dearly loves to worm his gnarly way to the 
dark heart of a good knotty problem that has not been hitherto 
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penetrated. He does not care to tread in the path where the 
footprints of others are in the least visible; or, if any one has 
been in that direction, Mr Browning will strike on a new clue, 
which leads him much further than others went, or saw. For 
example, in the story of ‘King Francis and the Glove, which 
De Lorge’s lady dropped, to see whether her lover would face 
death for her sake. According to the ordinary version and com- 
mon opinion, the lady was rightly served for her heartlessness 
when the knight, after leaping among the lions, recovered the 
glove and flung it in her face. Our poet, looking through the 
eyes of Peter Ronsard, sees differently. He caught an expres- 
sion in her face such as told him she had tried the gold of her 
lover’s fine speeches in the crucible, and found it mostly dross ; 
and so she went out calmly amidst all the hooting and mirth, to 
find the truer love in one who would have died for her, and, like 
Curtius, jumped at the chance. While De Lorge sank into 
marrying the beauty that stood so high in the royal favour; and 
he would fetch her gloves, which she had always mislaid when 
the king called to see her. And when the king told the old 
story of the glove, 
‘The wife smiled—“ His nerves are grown firmer ; 
Mine he brings now, and utters no murmur.” ’ 


Mr Browning’s matter generally requires a minute and patient 
study, such as only comes of a loving disposition, whilst his man- 
ner is often the very opposite of that required to foster a kindly 
feeling. It frequently repels or irritates at first sight, instead of 
laying allurements on the reader for further acquaintanceship. 

We once knew a lady who had the most tantalizing method of 
communicating intelligence. Whenever she stuck fast, and either 
did not know what she had to say, or how to say it, she always 
bridged over the break with a ‘You understand!’ Of course, 
you did not understand the least in the world; but the manner 
was so assuring as to make you pause to consider whether you 
did understand or not, by which time she had got over her little 
difficulty, though you had failed to surmount yours. Mr Brown- 
ing seems to have this knack of handing his little difficulties over 
to the reader, and of passing them by as jauntily as though the 
most perfect understanding existed betwixt them. This manner 
is shown most provokingly just when the reader is in the greatest 
state of bewilderment. Again, he will propound all sorts of odd 
questions to the reader, and carry on a Socratic discussion ; that 
is, if the reader can answer the questions. One piece concludes 
with two unanswerable questions. He asks— 


‘Who fished the murex up ? 
What porridge had John Keats ?’ 
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For ourselves we merely reply, ‘Hav’nt the least idea’ But 
we can imagine there may be readers who are not inclined to 
answer thus meekly. They will not know what to say to such a 
poser, and will feel rather like Byron’s ‘Jack Buntin’ in a simi- 
lar predicament. Not only does he take too much for granted in 
the way we have indicated, and pass on with the most chirping 
cheeriness; but, with his quick habit of leaping to conclusions, 
he often fails to carry the mind of the reader with him. There 
is a bright flash, a blank, and then a bright flash again; but all 
so sudden is the process, that the midway is not illumined. We 
are left in the middle, in the dark. The manner is so hurried, 
that the matter is not held in suspension long enough for solution. 
The meaning is not brought into sufficient relief, ready for the 
spectator. We see too much of the sculptor, hear too much of 
the hammer, with both hard at it, and chips flying. This, how- 
ever, is only a natural impediment of Mr Browning’s manner ; 
he has one other, which seems to be practised wilfully. It is 
the odd way he has of twisting words into grotesque rhymes. 
This is all very funny and effective where the matter is humorous, 
as in the ‘ Pied Piper of Hamelin, with the old Rat informing 
us how the Piper’s jig-music affected his imagination :— 


‘ At the first shrill notes of the pipe, 

I heard a sound of scraping tripe, 

And putting apples, wondrous ripe, 

Into a cider-press’s gripe : 

And a moving away of pickle-tub-boards, 
And a leaving ajar of conserve cupboards, 
And a drawing the corks of train-oil flasks, 
And a breaking the hoops of butter casks ; 

And it seemed as if a voice 

(Sweeter far than by harp or dy psaltery 

Is breathed) called out, “Oh, Rats, rejoice! 
The world is grown to one vast drysaltery ! 
So munch on, crunch on, take your nuncheon, 
Breakfast, supper, dinner, luncheon !” 

And just as a bulky sugar puncheon, 

All ready staved, like a great sun shone, 
Glorious, scarce an inch before me, 

Just as methought it said, “ Come, bore me 
I found the Weser rolling o’er me.’ 


1»? 


But where the subject demands a serious treatment, these quips 
and cranks of rhyme seem to mock at our mood of mind. ‘That 
curious mixture of grave matter and gay manner at the end of 
‘Christmas Eve,’ constitutes a psychological riddle which many 
people cannot solve. 

The first book of some writers—their stepping-stone to higher 
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things—is the stumbling-block on the threshold for most of their 
readers. There they remain: and the faster the writer’s after 
progress, the farther does he get from those who do not follow 
him. They judge his new books by the evidence of the old; 
that was quite enough for them. Mr Browning’s stumbling- 
block was his second book, ‘Sordello.” We cannot understand 
how this could have succeeded the promise of ‘ Paracelsus, 
A story is told of Douglas Jerrold and ‘Sordello’ on good 
authority—his own. He was recruiting his health at Brighton, 
and had been so low as to have books forbidden him. His wife, 
who nursed him, being out one day, he got hold of a book; it 
was ‘Sordello” The wit read, and read, but could make no- 
thing of it. Soon the sweat broke out on his brow, and the hor- 
rible thought flashed on him that his mind was wrecked. His 
wife came in, and he thrust the book into her hand with a life- 
and-death look, bidding her to read. She had not read far 
before she exclaimed, ‘ Why, its gibberish. ‘Oh, thank God!’ 
said Jerrold, ‘then I’m not mad.’ 

We, too, have read ‘Sordello,’ and found it incomprehensible. 
‘Who will may hear Sordello’s story told,’ says the poet, again 
and again. We thank him for the permission, and find they may 
for anything he cares. Bubble, bubble, toil and trouble, goes 
the cauldron, and the incantation keeps time to it, but the witch- 
craft works no miracle; no vision comes out clear and splendid. 
The ingredients did not mix, or haste has snapped the charm. 
Page after page is liberally sprinkled with Italian nouns; but to 
us they do not stand for things. Poetic phrases flash from many 
lines with a lustre like the burnished hues on a dove’s neck; and 
a few pictures will arrest us, to wit :— 


‘A breadth of watery heaven like a bay ; 
A sky-like space of water, ray for ray 
And star for star, one richness where they mixed, 
As this and that wing of an angel, fixed, 
Tumultuary splendours folded in 
To die.’ 


And this of young and eager heirs watching for the profit and 
the pleasure that age must leave when they push into its place :— 


‘God help me! for I catch 
My children’s greedy sparkling eyes at watch— 
“‘ He bears that double breastplate on,” they say ; 
“So many minutes less than yesterday.” ’ 


And this strip of red sundown over dark woods :— 


‘ A last remains of sunset dimly burned 
O’er the far forests, like a torch-flare turned 
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His Dramatie Faculty. 


By the wind back upon its bearer’s hand, 

In one long flare of crimson ; as a brand 

The woods lay black beneath.’ 
For the rest, we have not made it out. The fault may be ours. 
We are willing to think, with Jerrold, that it isso. We are of 
the blind; but, as such, shall take the liberty of not trying 
‘Sordello’ again until it is put into type for the blind. That 
would be a relief! and we should be able to feel what we were 
reading. Yes! on second thought, there is one other possibility 
of our attempting it. Should we ever go to Italy and get intoxi- 
cated with Montepulciano—just to see whether Redding be right 
respecting that wine—we may try once more. Perhaps, if we 
could see double we might do it. Till then, ‘who likes may 
hear Sordello’s story told.’ 

We have now made a fair and ample statement of all the 
difficulties that keep so many people from the poetry of Robert 
Browning; and, having broken through their encrusting surface, 
shall show a few of the treasures that may be found in its wealthy 
depths. For it remains to be said that Mr Browning is one of 
the half-dozen original minds now amongst us who are fountain- 
heads of creative thought. His influence on the young writers 
of the present is second only to that of Tennyson; often worth 
more to them in its suggestive matter, though not so easily iden- 
tified as an imitation or plagiarism, because the manner is much 
less known. No other living poet has sounded such depths of 
human feeling, or can smite the soul with such a rush of kindling 
energy. Great and lofty and deep as Tennyson is, he has no 
such range. Indeed, without the least intention of making a 
comparison, we may venture to say that since our greatest 
dramatist wrote, no English poet has reached so wide a range of 
varied character as Mr Browning. He is not a great dramatist. 
His plays are not for the stage. It is doubtful whether he could 
clothe characters sufficiently in flesh and blood, sights and sounds, 
and keep them going with action and incident, so as to become a 
writer of acting plays. It is certain that he is one of the last men 
to stoop to some of the conditions which seem necessary in order 
that theatrical success may be insured. But he is a great dra- 
matic poet. What a line of characters start into memory in 
illustration of our assertion! Each sufficiently portrayed ; often 
exquisitely, and some with consummate mastery. ‘ Paracelsus’— 
half-king, half-quack ; the sunny little godsend, ‘ Pippa; superb 
and haughty ‘Ottima;’ poor ‘ Mildred,’ and ‘ Luria’ the Moor ; 
‘Jules and Phene;’ ‘ David,’ glorious in his ruddy youth, charm- 
ing away the madness from King Saul ; ‘ Blougram’ the bishop, 
so catholic in his love of this world’s good things; and he, the 
sumptuous old sinner of St Praxed. The Duke and Lady of the 
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‘statue and bust;’ ‘the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin; ‘ An- 
drea del Sarto,’ and loose, champaigne-blooded ‘ Lippo Lippi; 
little ‘Evelyn Hope ;’ wise old pondering ‘ Karshish;’ and many 
more whom we cannot stop to name. To mention one quality of 
Mr Browning’s poetry, in which he is pre-eminent, we think 
out of ‘King Lear,’ no pathos can be found more tragic in its 
tenderness than that in the closing scenes of ‘A Blot in the 
*Scutcheon,’ or more tragic in its grandeur than the pathos of 
‘ Luria.’ 

But, first, we would show how clearly our poet can break 
through all mist of mannerism in a lyric that marches straight 
to its object solidly as a column of infantry; doing the greatest 
amount of execution in the shortest space of time. 


INCIDENT OF THE FRENCH CAMP. 


‘You, know, we French stormed Ratisbon : 

A mile or so away 

On a little mound, Napoleon 
Stood on our storming day ; 

With neck out-thrust, you fancy how, 
Legs wide, arms locked behind, 

As if to balance the prone brow 
Oppressive with its mind. 


‘ Just as perhaps he mused, “ My plans 

That soar, to earth may fall, 

Let once my army-leader, Lannes, 
Waver at yonder wall”— 

Out ’twixt the battery-smokes there flew 
A rider, bound on bound, 

Full galloping ; nor bridle drew 
Until he reached the mound. 


‘Then off there flung in smiling joy, 

And held himself erect 

By just his horse’s mane, a boy: 
You hardly could suspect— 

(So tight he kept his lips compressed, 
Searce any blood came thro’) 

You looked twice ere you saw his breast 
Was all but shot in two. 


‘“ Well,” cried he, ‘Emperor by God’s grace 

We've got you Ratisbon ! 

The Marshal’s in the market-place, 
And yowll be there anon 

To see your flag-bird flap his vans 
Where I, to heart’s desire, 

Perched him!” The Chief’s eye flashed ; his plans 
Soared up again like fire. 











Equally clear, direct, and forcible is the brave, galloping ballad, 
‘How they brought the good news from Ghent to Aix,’ which 
has aring in it as of horse-hoofs on a frosty road, heard in the 
hush of night. In the ‘Confessional’ we find a most smiting 
lyrical energy :— 





The poor victim goes on to relate how the confessor set her to 
entrap her lover to save his soul! And— 


Next day, happy with the chance of saving her lover’s soul in , 
his own despite, she tripped to the church and told the father all 

the young man’s patriotic schemes. That night, and the next, 

her lover did not come, and the morning after she hurried out 

and reached the market-place. There she saw the scaffold, 

draped in black for an execution, and her betrayed lover bound 

for the hangman’s hands :-— 


In ‘Count Gismond,’ again, Mr Browning shows us an inten- 
sity of feeling and a simple force of expression that would go 
direct to the heart of a people if he would write more in the same 
clear way :— 





His Lyrical Energy. 


‘ The Chief’s eye flashed ; but presently 

Softened itself, as sheathes 

A film the mother eagle’s eye 
When her bruised eaglet breathes. 

*You’re wounded!” ‘ Nay,” his soldier’s pride 
Touched to the quick, he said— 

“ 7m killed, Sire!” And his Chief beside, 
Smiling the boy fell dead.’ 







































- 


‘It is a lie—their priests, their pope, 
Their saints, their . . . all they fear or hope 
Are lies, and lies—there! thro’ my door 
And ceiling there! and walls and floor, 
There, lies, they lie, shall still be hurled, 
Till spite of them, I reach the world.’ 


‘He told me what he would not tell 
For hope of heaven or fear of hell.’ 


‘No part in aught they hope or fear ; 
No heaven with them, no hell, and here 
No earth, not so much space as pens 
My body in their worst of dens, 
But shall bear God and man my cry— 
Lies, lies again, and still they lie.’ v 


‘He strode to Gauthier; in his throat 
Gave him the lie; then struck his mouth 
With one backhanded blow, that wrote, 
In blood, men’s verdict there. North, south, 
East, west I looked. The lie was dead 
And damned; and Truth stood up instead.’ 
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In an airier mood our poet can give us dainty lyrics, that match 
anything done by the old dramatists when they were lyrically 
inclined. These are full of fresh natural music, and bright with 
a gay grace. Here is a carolling little song that quite sings of 
itself, and, once it gets into the head, makes the brain a sort of 
music-box, that some sprite keeps starting off on a sudden :— 


‘ There’s a woman like a dewdrop, she’s so purer than the purest; 
And her noble heart’s the noblest, yes, and her sure faith’s the 
surest : 
And her eyes are dark and humid, like the depth on depth of lustre 
Hid i’ the harebell ; while her tresses, sunnier than the wild-grape 
cluster, 
Gush in golden-tinted plenty down her neck’s rose-misted marble: 
Then her voice’s music! call it the well’s bubbling—the bird’s 
warble. 


‘ And this woman says, “* My days were sunless and my nights were 

moonless, 

Parched the pleasant April herbage, and the lark’s heart’s outbreak 
tuneless, 

If you loved me not!” and I who (ah, for words of flame !) adore 
her! 

Who am mad to lay my spirit prostrate palpably before her— 

I may enter at her portal soon, as now her lattice takes me, 

And by noontide, as by midnight, make her mine, as hers she 
makes me.’ 


One other little lilt, quaintly beautiful, in which a lover's 
soul leaps naturally into song, and then we pass on to our poet’s 
profounder utterances :— 


‘Nay, but you, who do not love her, 
Is she not pure gold, my mistress ? 
Hold’s earth aught—speak truth—above her? 
Aught like this tress, see, and this tress, 
And this last fairest tress of all, 
So fair, see, ere I let it fall. 
‘ Because you spend your lives in praising ; 
To praise, you search the wide world over ; 
So, why not witness, calmly gazing, 
If earth holds aught—speak truth—above her ? 
Above this tress, and this I touch, 
But cannot praise, I love so much !’ 


Mr Browning started on his poetic career with a great glow 
and glory of dawning power. His first effort was a noble one: 
a daring attempt to delineate a daring soul of the Promethean 
kind, that would snatch fire from heaven in the brave and blind 
old heathen way. Another page of the old, old story of rebellion 
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through pride of knowledge and of the sin whereby the angels 
fell. For this purpose he takes the Paracelsus of history, through 
whose grand failures the world learned so much, but refines and 
fills in the rude outline dashed on the historic wall. 

We learn from Paracelsus, that one morn he woke up and ran 
over the seven grassy fields, startling the birds as he came to tell 
his friend Festus, 

‘ Leaping all the while for joy, 
To leave all trouble for futurity, 
Since I have just determined to become 
The greatest and most glorious man on earth.’ 


And here he sits in the garden at Wiirzburg, in the year 1512, 
talking with his friends for the last time before he starts on his 
wondrous way. He promises they shall be very proud of him 
yet. A magnificent image of eagerness is set before us in a line 
descriptive of his look :— 
‘ That look : 
As if where’er he gazed there stood a star.’ 


And so there does. Star after star of discovery already swims 
splendid into his vast vision of the future. Festus, whom love 
has made wiser by adding its ‘ precious seeing’ to his eyes, has 
misgivings lest the motives of his friend be not sufficiently pure : 


‘Man should be humble ; you are very proud : 
And God, dethroned, has doleful plagues for such.’ 


Festus fears there may be a plague-spot in all this sense of self 
and boastful self-reliance ; ae lest these bladders that float 
him so bravely now at starting may burst under him far out in 
the wild sea-storm ; that this yearning of the infinity within will 
strive in vain to embrace and clasp the Infinity without, and 
collapse in utter failure. He perceives in Paracelsus the force 
whose first and final necessity is to be fitly confined in its own 
mg limiting conditions, so that it may find its own law and 
seep it. For these limiting conditions supply compression for 
the overflowing strength, leverage and vantage-ground for the 
mounting footsteps, and rest for the soul that might otherwise 
beat its wings in vain against the prison-walls, and waste its 
powers in trying to step off the edge of its world. But Para- 
celsus is so full of might, and blind to all boundary marks, that 
his friend fears such self-reliance is of the kind that has so often 
tried to do without God in the world, soaring up in its enthu- 
siasm to overlook the lines drawn by the finger of the Eternal, 
and ending in a fatal wreck. He will wipe out the footprints of 
all who have preceded him on the path of discovery, and accept 
nothing from the past of science. He yearns to save mankind, 
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and yet despises them. He would help them, but scorns to 
accept anything in return,— 


‘Would gently put aside their proffered thanks: 
Like some knight traversing a wilderness, 
Who on his way may chance to free a tribe 
Of desert-people from their dragon-foe ; 
When all the swarthy race press round to kiss 
His feet, and choose him for their king, and yield 
Their poor tents, pitched among the sandhills, for 
His realm; and he points, smiling, to his scarf, 
Heavy with riveled gold, his burgonet 
Gay set with twinkling stones—and to the East, 
Where these must be displayed.’ 


Festus dares not probe this feeling too far, lest he should learn 
too much of his friend’s heart. He again warns him,— 


‘Presume not to serve God apart from such 
Appointed channel as He wills shall gather 
Imperfect tributes—for that sole obedience 
Valued, perchance. He seeks not that his altars 
Blaze—careless how, so that they do but blaze.’ 


In this first part of the poem, Paracelsus aspires to ‘know. He 
seeks knowledge for its own sake. He goes to prove himself. 
There are, he says, 
‘ Two points in the adventure of the diver : 
One—when a beggar, he prepares to plunge ; 
One—when a prince, he rises with his pearl. 
Festus, I plunge.’ 


Nine years afterwards he has attained—to what? His youth is 
gone ; his brave hopes lie round him, dead or discrowned. The 
heaven-scaler sits in dust, with the fragments of his splendid 
dreams shivered and strewn about him. He has emptied youth 
of all its gifts, 


‘To feed a fire meant to hold out till morn 
Arrive with inexhaustible light ; and, lo! 
I have heapt up my last, and day dawns not! 
While I am left with grey hair, faded hands, 
And furrowed brow.’ 


He has sat up o’ nights only to ‘fight sleep off for death’s sake ; 
paid down his life drop by drop in blood, piecemeal in brain, 
and has not even learned how to imprison moonbeams till they 
change into opal shafts, ‘ Aprile’ appears. He personifies 
a love as rash as Paracelsus’ lust for knowledge was infinite. 
Paracelsus now perceives that he who aspires to know must also 
love, and possess faith; and that he who loves must also know. 
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These twain must be wedded to bring forth the spirit nobler, 
happier, wiser than both. Knowledge without sweet human love 
is poor indeed. 

Te has caught up the whole of life, and staked it on a single 
throw; so far he feels that he has lost. 


‘ Still, this life of mine 
Must be lived out, and a grave thoroughly earned.’ 


His feelings are so far modified that he will set about imparting 
to others such knowledge as he has gained. He becomes a pro- 
fessor at Basil; is famous for his miracles in medicine—a saviour 
to some, an impostor to others. Within himself the original 
flaw spreads wider and deeper, with its fracture and defacement. 
His fresh knowledge does not serve to set him right. He despises 
the fools that applaud his trickeries but do not appreciate his 
genius. He is dissatisfied with his present reputation, and grows 
bitterer over his disappointments. The radiant wings in which 
the strong and self-sufficient soul once sat pluming itself for a 
proud flight, are moulted now, and it is no more uplifted with 
the old exulting power. He tries to borrow wings of wine. In 
vain, in vain, he only sinks the deeper. The fire of life, that 
soared so gloriously, dies down in its ashes; life crumbles in- 
wardly. That which he might have been stands more clearly 
revealed to him than that which he may be. 

Here we meet once more with Festus, who has come, at his 
friend’s call, to Basil, and tries to solace him and draw him up 
out of his sad condition with the cords of love. Paracelsus 
seems to sneer and mock at Festus, because he mocks at his 
own self so bitterly. Surely it is only a mask of simulated feel- 
ings he puts on to mock his old friend through, with painful 
satire and grim humour, wild words and ghastly laughters? 
Poor Festus is puzzled, but looks long with his serious, loving 
eyes, and strives to get him out of this mournful mood, and take 
him back to quiet Einsiedeln. Despise those who have treated 
you so badly, pleads Festus. But it is the curse of all who pro- 
fess to despise mankind, that they are the slaves of the meanest, 
and wince at the word of the most despicable. It was so with 
Byron; so with Paracelsus. They who would despise the best 
are not permitted to despise the worst. As St Jerome says, in 
this respect—the proudest are the poorest; they brag outwardly, 
but beg inwardly. 

In the fourth part the whole meaning of the poem is gathered 
into a little melodious allegory, being 


‘The sad rhyme of the men who proudly clung 
To their first fault, and withered in their pride.’ 
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It is an immortal lyric, big with a meaning that most of us find 
out at some time or other. Alas for those who will find it out 
for the first time at the last day ! 
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‘ Over the sea our galleys went, 
With cleaving prows, in order brave, 
To a speeding wind and a bounding wave— 
A gallant armament: 
Each bark built out of a forest tree, 
Left, leafy, and rough as first it grew; 
And nailed all over the gaping sides, 
Within and without, with black-bull hides, 
Seethed in fat and suppled in flame, 
To bear the playful billows’ game ; 
So each good ship was rude to see, 
Rude and bare to the outward view, 
But each upbore a stately tent: 
Where cedar-poles, in scented row, 
Kept out the flakes of the dancing brine: 
And an awning droopt the mast below, 
In fold on fold, of the purple fine, 
That neither noontide nor star-shine, 
Nor moonlight cold, which maketh mad, 
Might pierce the regal tenement. 
When the sun dawned, oh, gay and glad 
We set the sail and plied the oar ; 
But when the night wind blew like breath, 
For joy of one day’s voyage more, 
We sang together on the wide sea, 
Like men at peace on a peaceful shore ; 
Each sail was loosed to the wind so free, 
Each helm made sure by the twilight star ; 
And in a sleep as calm as death, 
We, the strangers from afar, 
Lay stretched along, each weary crew, 
In a circle round its wondrous tent, 
Whence gleamed soft light and curled rich scent, 
And with light and perfume, music too; 
So the stars wheeled round and the darkness passed, 
And at morn we started beside the mast, 
And still each ship was sailing fast. 
One morn the land appeared !—a speck, 
Dim, trembling, betwixt sea and sky : 
“ Avoid it!” cried our pilot; ‘ check 
The shout, restrain the longing eye.” 
But the heaving sea was black behind 
For many a night and many a day, 
And land, though but a rock, drew nigh ; 
So we broke the cedar-pales away, 

































































Death of Paracelsus. 


Let the purple awning flap in the wind, 
And a statue bright was on every deck! 

We shouted, every man of us, 

And steered right into the harbour thus, 

With pomp and pean glorious. 


Alas! no sooner had they landed, and set up that statue of the 
soul which each in his own lifetime carves, 


‘ When, lo! what shouts and merry songs! 

What laughter all the distance stirs ! 
What raft comes loaded with its throngs 

Of gentle islanders? 

“ The isles are just at hand,” they cried, 

“ Like cloudlets faint at even sleeping ; 
Our temple gates are opened wide, 

Our olive groves thick shade are keeping 
For the lucid shapes you bring,” they cried. 
Oh, then we awoke with a sudden start 

From our deep dream ; we knew, too late, 

How bare the rock, how desolate, 

To which we had flung our precious freight. 

Yet we called out, “ Depart! 
Our gifts, once given, must here abide ; 
Our work is done; we have no heart 
To mar our work, though vain,” we cried.’ 


In the last part of the poem we find Paracelsus on his death- 
bed, in a cell of the St Sebastian Hospital at Salzburg, 1541— 
Festus watching him, and anxiously waiting till the poor, lost, 
bewildered mind shall break from its surrounding shadows and 
drear phantoms, to recognise him once more. Gradually it feels 
its dark way back; the spirit regains its throne ; there is fire in 
his eyes, music in his ears; all is growing plain. He who stood 
at first where all aspire at last to stand, now stands at last where 
the Christian is enabled by faith to stand at first. He is humbled, 
broken, purified. The poem is brought to a climax in a long- 
sustained swell of noble poetry, and leaves us with the feeling 
that the shining fragments of this shattered mind will be united 
to form a wondrous whole in worlds not realized. 

‘ Paracelsus’ teaches a great lesson, and from end to end there 
runs a brimming stream of rare poetry. Often it overbrims its 
banks from its abounding fulness, and runs to waste ; but it 
carries its freightage of purpose right on into haven. For us, 
each reading has brought out more meaning and fresh beauty. 

It will be impossible for us to do any sort of justice to Mr 
Browning’s dramas by quotation or otherwise. Yet these alone 
ought to be sufficient to build up the fame of a true and great 
poet. ‘King Victor and King Charles’ is a profound study of 
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statecraft and human nature, finely intervolved and as finely 
evolved. The ‘Return of the Druses’ is likewise most subtle 
and intense, with its perplexity of motives solved by passionate 
action, and the complexity of life made all clear by death. The 
conclusion of this tragedy is grand as a sunset. The Duchess 
‘Colombe’ is one of our especial favourites ; our ‘ play-queen,’ 
so natural and so brave on her birth-day. And ‘ Pippa,’ every- 
body’s favourite, with her one day’s holiday, going about like an 
unwitting missionary of heaven, doing good without knowing it. 
Imagining the life and world of others as so bright and beautiful, 
and then, as she passes them by—singing—she touches their 
world unconsciously with her own brightness, and lights it up 
with a sun-flash that shows the good their own happiness, the 
bad their life’s hideousness, and both, that God is in His heaven. 
The ‘blot on the scutcheon’ is full of deep, moving power. 
The characters are living, breathing, loving and suffering human 
souls, real enough to stir the profoundest human feelings. By 
the nearest and dearest ties they are bound up in the dark web 
of a bitter fate. We see how they might be saved, but cannot 
save them. We behold them striving in the toils, and the 
great shadowing cloud overhead coming straight down big and 
black to bursting. Life and death are brought to the fine 
turning-point of a single word, and it cannot be spoken. Thus 
an interest is created intensely tragic. We have before men- 
tioned the passionate pathos of this drama. The pathos of that 
last parting betwixt Arthur and Guenivere in Tennyson’s fourth 
Idyl is very noble, but this is yet more piercing. 

‘Luria, again, is a magnificent conception,—a Moor of 
nobler nature than ‘ Othello,’ who can magnanimously forgive a 
great wrong. Florence has called on him to save her, and 
placed him at the head of her armies. He has led them in 
triumph up to the very eve of a final victory. But his employers, 
with the cruel and jealous traits of the Macchiavellian intellect, 
have set spies on spies at watch on every word, and in every 
way. Their own kith and kin have proved false to the common- 
wealth in the intoxication of triumph; how, then, should the 
stranger keep true with success? He may play false; why, 
then, he will. And so, on this assumption of his treason, he is 
being tried for his life at Florence, whilst he is fighting her 
battles so faithfully, crushing her foes so mightily, and believing 
in her, his heart’s beautiful idol, so proudly! He learns what 
is their devil’s-policy in time to have turned on them and 
trampled them in the dust. He is urged by those around him 
todo so. He looks and listens as one by one they turn on their 
various lights—the green and ghastly light of jealousy ; the lurid 
blue light of suspicion; the blood-red light of revenge—but 
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accepts none of these. He has in his Moorish mind a glimmer 
of the great white light of God contending with the heathen 
gloom. No mean feeling can span the girth and greatness of 
his heart. He towers up sublimely above all the suggestions of 
evil, and saves Florence at the sacrifice of himself. The gather- 
ing great black thunder-cloud of his suffering soul, that hung a 
moment over Florence, charged with death, breaks into harmless 
tears of softest pity and generous blessing for her. There is an 
ineffable pathos in this Luria’s life; an inexpressible dignity in 
his death. 

The poetry of this drama is one great deep of beauty set with 
shining truths, and thick with starry thoughts. How the wave 
of feeling, too, rolls on and swells in these lines, till it bursts on 
the other shore :— 

‘ How inexhaustibly the spirit grows ! 
One object she seemed erewhile born to reach 
With her whole energies, and die content, 
So like a wall at the world’s end it stood, 
With nought beyond to live for,—is it reached ? 
Already are new undreamed energies 
Outgrowing under and extending further 
To a new object ;—TZ'here’s another world!” 


Mr Ruskin, speaking of the poem, ‘The Bishop orders his 
Tomb at St Praxed’s Church, has rightly said: ‘Robert Browning 
is unerring in every sentence he writes of the Middle Ages; 
always vital, right, and profound. I know no other piece of 
modern English prose or poetry in which there is so much told 
as in these lines of the Renaissance spirit,—its worldliness, in- 
consistency, pride, hypocrisy, ignorance of itself, love of art, of 
luxury, and of good Latin.’ The bishop on his death-bed has 
reached Solomon’s conclusion that ‘all is vanity. So he pro- 
ceeds to specify his particular vanity in the choice of a tombstone. 
The lie must be as sumptuous in death as it was luxurious in 
his life. He tells his sons that Gandolf, his old enemy, who 
probably had their mother’s heart, though not her hand, has 
cozened him at last by dying first and getting the pick of the 
whole church for his burial-place. 


‘Shrewd was that snatch from out the corner south 
He graced his carrion with, God curse the same!’ 


He bids them rear him such a tomb that old Gandolf ‘ shall 
not choose but see and burst,’ for envy. 
‘ Peach-blossom marble all, the rare, the ripe, 
As fresh-poured red wine of a mighty pulse, 
Old Gandolf with his paltry onion-stone, 
Put me where I may look at him! True peach, 
Rosy and flawless: how I earned the prize !’ 
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He promises them villas, and horses, ‘brown Greek manu- 
scripts, and mistresses with great smooth marbly limbs,’ so they 
but do his bidding— 

‘That’s if ye carve my epitaph aright, 
Choice Latin, picked phrase, Tully’s every word, 
No gaudy ware like Gandolf’s second line— 
Tully, my masters? Ulpian serves his need.’ 
Then he must have 
‘The bas-relief in bronze ye promised me, 

Those Pans and Nymphs ye wot of, and perchance 

Some tripod, thyrsus with a vase or so, 

The Saviour at His sermon on the Mount, 

St Praxed in a glory, and one Pan 

Ready to twitch the Nymph’s last garment off.’ 


So he shall lie for centuries in calm beatitude and perfect 
peace of mind, and be able to 
‘ Watch at leisure if he leers— 
Old Gandolf, at me, from his onion-stone, 
As still he envied me, so fair she was.’ 


This is quite perfect in its Pagan mixture. But Mr Browning 
is equally successful in revealing the inner life of a large number 
of varied characters, and always true to place and time. Now, 
he will tell you what a heathen contemporary of Paul thought 
and said. Again, he will show you what young David saw ' 
when, with harp in hand, and face like the dawn, he peered into 
the tent of King Saul :— 


‘ At first I saw nought but the blackness; but soon I descried 
A something more black than the blackness—the vast, the upright 
Main prop which sustains the pavilion; and slow into sight 
Grew a figure against it, gigantic and blackest of all ;— 
Then a sunbeam that burst through the tent-roof showed Saul. 
He stood as erect as that tent-prop ; both arms stretched out wide 
On the great cross-support in the centre, that goes to each side: 
He relaxed not a muscle, but hung there,—as, caught in his pangs, 
And waiting his change, the king-serpent all heavily hangs 
Far away from his kind, in the pine, till deliverance come 
With the spring-time,—so agonized Saul, drear and stark, blind 

and dumb.’ 


As an example of our poet’s dramatic power in getting right 
at the heart of a man, reading what is there written, and then 
looking through his eyes and revealing it all in the man’s own 
speech, nothing can be more complete in its inner soundings and 
outer keeping, than the epistle containing the ‘ Strange Medical 
Experience of Karshish, the Arab Physician,’ who has been 
grag up the crumbs of learning on his travels in the Holy 

and, and writes to Abib, the all-sagacious, at home. It is so 
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solemnly real and so sagely fine. He has found ‘ three samples 
of true snake-stone ;’ and has discovered a happier cure for the 
‘ falling-sickness ’ in 
‘A spider here 
Weaves no web, watches on the ledge of tombs, 
Sprinkled with mottles on an ash-grey back.’ 


But, strangest story of all, which he blushes to tell the wise 
master, and himself tries not to believe: he has met with one 
Lazarus, a Jew :— 


‘ And first—the man’s own firm conviction rests 
That he was dead (in fact they buried him), 
That he was dead, and then restored to life 
By a Nazarene physician of his tribe : 

Sayeth, the same bade, “ Rise,” and he did rise.’ 


This is not an instance of trance, says ‘ Karshish ;’ the man 
is of healthy habit beyond the common! 


‘Think! could we penetrate by any drug, 
And bathe the wearied soul and worried flesh, 
And bring it clear and fair, by three days’ sleep! 
Whence has the man the balm that brightens all?’ 


There was something in the look of Lazarus which made the 
physician watch him while lending an ear to his story :— 


‘ And oft the man’s soul springs into his face, 
As if he saw again and heard again 
This sage that bade him ** Rise,” and he did rise. 
Something—a word, a tick of the blood within— 
Admonishes ; then back he sinks at once 
To ashes, that was very fire before.’ 


Why not seek out the man who performed this miracle, and 
learn the secret that baffles all their knowledge ? 


‘ Alas! it grieveth me, the learned leech 
Perished in a tumult many years ago, 
Accused—our learning’s fate—of wizardry.’ 


He was killed, as the sage conjectures, beeause he could not 
prevent the earthquake which befell at the time of his death. Of 
course it must be stark madness on the part of Lazarus, but it is 
well for him—Karshish—to keep nothing back in reporting the 
case to his master :-— 
‘This man, so eured, regards the curer then, 
As—God forgive me—who but God Himself, 
Creator and Sustainer of the world, 
That came and dwelt in flesh on it awhile! 
Sayeth that such an One was born and lived, 
Taught, healed the sick, broke bread at his own house, 
Then died, with Lazarus by, for aught I know.’ 
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He tries to put this story of miracles out of his head for matters 
calling every moment for remark, such as the ‘blue flowering 
borage, the Aleppo sort, abounding, very nitrous ;’ but is still 
haunted with its strong interest, and muses on in a weird wonder- 
ment— 


‘The very God! think, Abib; dost thou think ? 
So, the All-Great were the All-Loving too— 
So, through the thunder comes a human voice, 
Saying, ‘‘O heart I made, a heart beats here! 
Face, my hands fashioned, see it in Myself; 
Thou hast no power, nor may’st conceive of Mine ; 
But love I gave thee, with Myself to love, 
And thou must love Me who have died for thee!” 
The madman saith, he said so: it is strange.’ 


Most faithfully conceived ; most tenderly felt; most beautifully 
expressed. 

Mr Browning is nowhere more at home than with the old 
painters and their a With more than the affection of a 
brother of the brush does he enter into their secret thoughts and 
hidden feelings, to tell us how life went with them hundreds of 
years ago, from the most unknown of them to the most famous. 
Their pictures are windows through which he sees into their 
souls, and can show us the colour of life’s under-currents. His 
picture of ‘Andrea del Sarto’ is perfect as anything of that 
painter’s, who was called the ‘ Faultless.’ Here we find the 
beating heart belonging to the face that looked out on us so 
mournfully from a picture at the Manchester Art Treasures’ 
Exhibition. Very perfect is the poet’s interpretation of the 
well-known facts of the painter’s love for a beautiful bad woman 
whose influence darkened his life, embittered his lot; dragged 
down the lifted hand, and broke the aspiring heart. We write 
with an engraving of one of Andrea del Sarto’s pictures hanging 
in front of us. It is curious to read Mr Browning’s poem and look 
up at the woman who held the painter in her ‘ strong toils of 
grace.’ It is a bold type of face, physically fine, but a heartless 
nature lies couchant in the sleepy beauty of those slow eyes :— 


‘ But had you—oh, with the same perfect brow, 
And perfect eyes, and more than perfect mouth, 
And the low voice my soul hears, as a bird 
The fowler’s pipe and follows to the snare— 

Had you, with these the same, but brought a mind! 
Some women do so. Had the mouth there urged 
God and His glory! never care for gain. 

The present by the future, what is that? 

Live for fame, side by side with Angelo— 

Rafael is waiting, Up to God, all three.’ 
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Many of our quotations have been made merely to elucidate 
our meaning, by the way. The following stanzas are given for 
their own sake. The subject isa picture by Guercino—‘ The 
Guardian-Angel.’ They will bear reading and re-reading until 
their fine fatherly tenderness and peaceful desire of a gentle heart 
are fully felt :— 

‘Dear and great Angel, wouldst thou only leave 
That child, when thou hast done with him, for me! 
Let me sit all the day here, that when eve 
Shall find performed thy special ministry, 

And time come for departure, thou,-suspending 
Thy flight, may’st see another child for tending, 
Another still, to quiet and retrieve. 


‘Then I shall feel thee step one step, no more, 
From where thou standest now, to where I gaze, 
And suddenly my head be covered o’er 
With those wings, white above the child who prays 
Now on that tomb—and I shall feel thee guarding 
Me, out of all the world; for me, discarding 
Yon heaven thy home, that waits and opes its door! 


‘I would not look up thither past thy head, 
Because the door opes, like that child, I know, 
For I should have thy gracious face instead, 

Thou bird of God! And wilt thou bend me low 
Like him, and lay, like his, my hands together, 
And lift them up to pray, and gently tether 

Me, as thy lamb there, with thy garments spread ? 


‘If this was ever granted, I would rest 
My head beneath thine, while thy healing hands 
Close covered both my eyes beside thy breast, 
Pressing the brain, which too much thought expands, 
Back to its proper size again, and smoothing 
Distortion down till every nerve had soothing, 
And all lay quiet, happy and supprest. 


‘How soon all worldly wrong would be repaired ! 
I think how I should view the earth and skies 
And sea, when once again my brow was bared 
After thy healing, with such different eyes. 

O world, as God has made it! all is beauty: 
And knowing this, is love, and love is duty. 
What further may be sought for or declared ?’ 

_Lastly, we have to speak of Mr Browning as a great reli- 
gious poet. We have had too many poets who were endowed 
with the sense of beauty, without the fitting reverence for the 
Creator of all beauty ; and there is too great a divorce between 
our poetry and religion for us not to rejoice over a poet who 
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possesses the clearest of all seeing faculties—religious faith. The 
poet’s nature, of all others, most needs that high reverence which 
1s to the spirit what iron is to the blood,—the very strength that 
prevents a relaxing of the moral fibre in the presence of beauty, 
and keeps the health sound. The poet’s nature, of all others, 
most needs the revelation of Christianity, by virtue of its own 
peculiar temptations, doubts, and fears, obstinate questionings, 
and yearnings for the bosom of rest. Mr Browning has this 
reverence, and accepts this revelation. He is not, like some 
poets, half ashamed to mention God or Christ, though he never 
takes the name of either in vain. Nor does he set up nature for 
a kind of Pantheistic worship. His poem of ‘ Christmas Eve 
and Easter Day’ is passionately alive with an intense desire for 
the most personal relationship, lowly of heart as it is lofty in 
awe. The text of the poem is, ‘ How hard it is to be a Christian, 

The poet has a tremendous dream. It is the Judgment-day. 
Through the black dome of the firmament 


‘Sudden there went, 
Like horror and astonishment, 
A fierce vindictive scribble of red 
Quick flame across, as if one said 
(The angry scribe of Judgment), ‘‘ There— 
Burn it !”’ 


And he stands ‘ found and fixed’ in his choice. He has chosen 
the world. He tries to plead that it was so beautiful, so near— 


‘It was hard so soon 
As in a short life to give up 
Such beauty: I had put the cup 
Undrained of half its fulness by ; 
But, to renounce it utterly, 
That was too hard! Nor did the cry 
Which bade renounce it, touch my brain 
Authentically deep and plain 
Enough to make my lips let go. 
But Thou, who knowest all, dost know 
Whether I was not, life’s brief while, 
Endeavouring to reconcile 
Those lips—too tardily, alas !— 
To letting the dear remnant pass, 
One day—some drops of earthly good 
Untasted !’ 


A voice tells him he is welcome to the world he has chosen. 
It is 


‘ Flung thee as freely as one rose 
Out of a summer’s opulence, 
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Over the Eden barrier whence 

Thou art excluded. Knock in vain !’ 
‘ Welcome so to rate 

The arras-folds that variegate 

The earth, God’s antechamber, well ! 

The wise who waited there, could tell 

By these, what royalties in store 

Lay one step past the entrance-door.’ 


His trust is gone from natural things; henceforth, then, he 
will turn to art, and there fix his choice :— 


‘ Obtain it,” said the voice. 
The one form with its single act, 
Which sculptors laboured to extract, 
The one face painters tried to draw 
With its one look, from throngs they saw! 
And that perfection in the soul 
These only hinted at.’ 


What then? Can the possibilities of the soul and the pro- 
mises of God be judged by this ? 


‘If such his soul’s capacities, 
Even while he trod the earth,—think, now, 
What pomp in Buonarotti’s brow, 
With its new palace-brain, where dwells 
Superb the soul !’ 


At length the pleading spirit gives up the world, intellect, and 
art, and will choose love; love of family, friends, country ; 
dear human love. He looks up for the approval of the form 
standing at his side. But its look is as the look of the headsman 
who shoulders the axe to make an end. Love? you trying to 
be a Christian, and asking for love? when HE so loved the 
world as to give His own beloved Son to die for love! 


‘ And I cowered deprecatingly— 
“Thou Love of God! or let me die, 
Or grant what shall seem heaven almost ; 
Let me not know that all is lost, 
Tho’ lost it be ; leave me not tied 
To this despair—this corpse-like bride ! 
Let that old life seem mine—no more— 
With limitation as before, 
With darkness, hunger, toil, distress : 
Be all the earth a wilderness ! 
Only let me go on, go on, 
Still hoping ever and anon 
To reach one eve the better land !” 

Then did the Form expand, expand— 
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I knew Him thro’ the dread disguise, 
As the whole God within his eyes 
Embraced me.’ 

It seems to us that Mr Browning has narrowly missed being 
the greatest poet —. But he has missed it, and Tennyson 
is crowned instead. Mr Browning has the wider range, and 
grasps more, but he brings less home to us. So much of his 
poetry wants releasing from an over-pressure. The reader is 
called in to the help of the artist. He has immense fertility of 
fancy and infinite tenderness, rare intuition ; and his thinking is 
vivid and logically sequent in its profoundest depths. But his 
works do not come so clearly golden from the mint as do those 
of Tennyson, nor are they so calm with that repose of beauty 
which is the perfect harmony of restrained strength. is earlier 
poetry, more especially, was so profuse in riches, so tumultuous 
with thronging materials, so dazzling with many glancing lights, 
that half as much might have been made to go twice as far. Or 
rather, he had so much genius, as has been said of some one’s wit, 
that he needed as much again to govern it. In later poems the 
art is choicer, and chaster. He may yet surprise us as Tenny- 
son did when he finished his Greek studies, ranged his statues 
in their beauty and their majesty, and turned to pour the whole 
of his new life into English moulds. Mr Browning is two years 
younger than the Laureate, and it is not too late for him to get 
down nearer the roots of our English nature. He has lived long 
enough abroad, figuratively speaking ; let him come home and 
dwell a while. The man who wrote that ‘Scene in a Balcony’ 
might have reproduced our Queen Elizabeth, of haughty visage 
and aching heart, surrounded with her chivalry. There are 
many characters in our history whose dim personality Mr Brown- 
ing might evoke from their shadowy realm to kindle with the 
breath and light of life. There are many unsung actions worthy 
of setting to inspiring ballad music, so that the recital of them 
should beget deeds as noble in other times to come, and new 
heroism be created for the future, by looking on such heroes in 
our pictures of the past. 

We wish that Mr Browning could be induced to look beyond 
the ‘fit audience, though few;’ we are confident that he can 
write such poems as shall bring his books home to many. Mean- 
while, if we cannot bring the mountain to Mahomet, it is a great 
pleasure to help a little in leading Mahomet to the mountain, 
and to bear witness that these books are worth knowing; for, 
with all their shortcomings, they constitute one of the most pre- 
cious gifts that our time will receive from the hands of Poetry. 
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Bishop Hurd and his Contemporaries. 


Art. 1V.—Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Right Rev. 
Richard Hurd, D.D., Lord Bishop of Worcester; with a 
Selection from his Correspondence and other unpublished 
Papers. By the Rev. Francis Kiivert, M.A., Editor of 
the Literary Remains of Bishop Warburton. London, 1860. 


NotHine can be more marked than the various intellectual 
epochs in the history of the Church of England. From the 
Reformation to the present time,—from the homilies of Cranmer 
and Ridley to the sermons of Dr Newman, or the notorious 
Essays and Reviews,—how many changes in religious thought 
and mental taste meet us! Every rise and fall of the national 
consciousness may be traced in the literature which has charac- 
terized and adorned the national Church. In an age of specu- 
lative and practical heroism, it is grave and solid in the weighty 
thoughtfulness and eloquent dignity of a Hooker; under the 
Stuarts, it is quaint, pedantic, and subtle in the sermons of 
Andrews and Donne, or mystical without spiritual elevation in 
the self-communings of Laud; it is again rich, passionate, and 
majestic in the pages of Jeremy Taylor; clever, scornful, and 
shallow in those of South; and clear, formal, and didactic in 
those of Tillotson,—all answering to definite conditions of the 
national temperament, and marking epochs in the intellectual 
development and religious life of the country. 

Throughout the eighteenth century, this correspondence be- 
tween the general mental life of the time and the literature of 
the Church is peculiarly marked and prominent; and from an 
obvious cause. Hitherto the writings of the great English 
divines have formed a literature, but also something more. 
They have mirrored the national feeling in its course, but they 
have mirrored also the faith of ages. They have loyally trans- 
mitted the dogmas of the creeds. But in the eighteenth cen- 
tury the literature of the Church of England ceases to be 
dogmatic,—we had almost said it ceases to be religious. It is 
polemical, it is moral, it is critical, it is philosophical, or pseudo- 
philosophical; but it has ceased to be positive, authoritative, 
and, in a word, evangelical in its utterance. The sermons have 
no longer a voice of authority. They are disquisitional, explana- 
tory, or persuasive ; but they have lost all the solemnity of Taylor, 
the vigour of Barrow, even the cold didactic emphasis of Tillotson. 
The age has, in fact, ceased to rest on the old and sure founda- 
tions of belief. These have been attacked and loosened, if not 
overturned ; and the Church has been driven forth from its con- 
secrated circle of faith to fight in the open field with enemies all 
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around pro aris et focis. This has imparted a certain worldli- 
ness to the theological literature of the eighteenth century, 
—sharpening many of its argumentative weapons, and strength- 
ening them to inflict keener wounds, but also soiling them with 
a harder usage and rougher contact. 

The outbreak of what was called Free-thinking in England, 
after the Revolution, is a curious and instructive phenomenon, 
It was the first manifestation of the rationalistic movement, 
which was destined to overspread a great part of Europe in the 
following century. Why England should have been the home 
of this movement, and English Deism should have prepared 
the way for German rationalism, and, in a less degree, for French 
infidelity, it would take a long inquiry to explain. Beyond doubt, 
one of the causes of the movement was the natural reaction from 
fanaticism in the preceding age. The outburst of religious feel- 
ing in the seventeenth century was all the greater from the lon 
suppression of this feeling under the arbitrary formalism of the 
Church; so the license of rationalism was called forth the more 
readily from the previous excesses of the emancipated spiritualism. 
In some quarters, the place of reason in religion had_been alto- 
gether ignored ; the spiritual and emotional elements had wholly 
displaced the intellectual; till, among various sects, and pre- 
eminently among the Quakers, piety had become an ecstacy, 
and worship merely an inward communion of the soul with 
God. Such an excitement of the religious feeling, in the nature 
of things, could not last. The degraded Reason soon began to 
regain its place; and not only so, but, by that natural process 
of reaction which the history of human opinion exhibits through- 
out its whole course, to re-acquire, in its turn, an undue ascend- 
ancy, and to expel, by way of revenge, the emotional and purely 
spiritual elements from religion altogether. Deism was the 
extreme expression of this reaction. It was the enthronement 
of Reason in the sense of the natural light, or understanding 
common to all men, as the only source and arbiter of religious 
truth. The promoters of high spiritualism had at first entrenched 
themselves on the authority of Scripture, and drawn much of 
their earnestness from it ; but the objective evidence of Scripture 
had been somewhat displaced by the very intensity of the spiritual 
forces which it had evoked. A tendency had appeared to sub- 
stitute the inner light for the outward revelation; and it is 
obvious how naturally this inner and subjective light might pass 
into the self-asserting Reason or intellect. Opposite as Deism 
and Quakerism may seem in many of their characteristics, 
they have in reality a close affinity. In both, the individual 
soul is everything. The difference is, that in the one case the 
soul is recognised as the organ of special Divine communica- 
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tion; in the other case, it is recognised in its independent self- 
authority, as fitted in itself to know and explain the Divine. 
Practically, the result is usually very different ; but the channel 
of religious impressions is the same in both cases. The very 
excess of the spiritualism of the Commonwealth, therefore, helped 
to evoke the rationalism of the Revolution. 

Apart from this natural development of religious principle, 
the mere sway of the returning balance from the over-religious 
excitement of the preceding age, carried the national mind to- 
wards indifference, and then towards free-thinking. Men were 
wearied with the ferment of sects, and, in many cases, they 
connected delusion and imposture with their conflicting argu- 
ments and appeals. It was natural for them to think that the 
key to religious truth and peace must be in the very opposite 
quarter from that which had been productive of such lawless 
and wild disorders. What remained but Reason to guide and 
control men in the midst of all the disputatious religious con- 
fusion which had so long prevailed? Church authority had 
perished ; it seemed hopeless to endeavour to raise it up, and 
place it anew on the pedestal from which it had been so violently 
cast down, Scriptural authority had been disparaged by the con- 
tradictory appeals of the most opposite sects, and the extreme 
interpretations to which it had been subjected. Reason urged 
her claims as an authority open to all,—intelligible by all. Her 
weakness, long since proved, her inconsistencies and contradic- 
tions, were forgotten; and men turned toward her as a rising 
luminary to enlighten and direct them. 

This respect for what was considered Reason more than for 
Scripture, more than for Church, was of course, in its very nature, 
a power hostile to the established Christianity. The Deists, from 
Toland to Chubb and Morgan, were men outside of the Church, 
who defied its doctrine, and sought to displace it by their own 
speculations. But the spirit of which they were the extreme 
representatives, also infused itself into the Church, and modi- 
fied it in various degrees. It had begun to do so before the 
close of the seventeenth century. It formed the intellectual at- 
mosphere of the age of the Revolution, and no phase of the 
national culture can be said wholly to have escaped it. The phi- 
losophy of Locke, the learning of Bentley, and the Christianity 
of Tillotson and Burnet, alike partake of it. It shows itself in 
the sermons of Barrow. All indicate a deference to the rights 
of intellect, all own a necessity of vindicating their peculiar 
views in the court of Reason, and apart from both tradition 
and authority, which mark a new development of the national 
thought. Any reader who turns from the study of a writer, 
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even so intensely liberal as Milton in the preceding age, to the 
study of Barrow,’ or of Locke, or of Tillotson, will be convinced 
of the truth of this observation. Amid all his liberalism, Milton, 
even in his anti-prelatical and political writings, moves in an 
atmosphere of authoritative dogma. His arguments are argu- 
ments, not merely in the face of reason, but in the face of pre- 
scriptions and authoritative data, that have a claim in themselves 
to intellectual assent and obedience. In Locke, all this has passed 
away: in Barrow and Tillotson, it can scarcely be traced. In 
all these writers, argument is a purely intellectual appeal. A 
doctrine claims to be accepted, not from authority, or from any 
right of prescription, but because it rests on sufficient grounds, 
The change is more marked than might be imagined, without 
special attention to the phenomenon. 

This change continued to characterize the literature of the 
Church of England throughout the eighteenth century. A] 
the great apologists of the earlier half of the century—Clarke, 
Butler, Berkeley, Warburton—show it in their writings in a 
remarkable degree. While standing forward in the defence of 
the faith, the weapons with which they make their defence are 
attempered to the spirit of the rationalism they encounter. They 
carry the cause of Christianity to the court of Reason, and shrink 
not from an open and unprotected pleading for it in that court. 
Different views have been held as to the extent of the concessions 
which this policy involved ; in the judgment of many, these con- 
cessions were equivalent to the surrender of most important 
Gospel truth. But in their own estimation, they left the sub- 
stance, at least, of the Christian doctrine intact, and their great 
apologetic arguments were, beyond doubt, successful at that bar 
of Reason to which both sides and all parties of the time alike 
appealed; yet the purely intellectual character, we may say 
(using the word in its etymological sense), the rationalistic 
character of the arguments made use of, will not be disputed. 
It is impossible to study Samuel Clarke, or Butler, or Warbur- 
ton, and not feel that they are more intellectualists than theo- 
logians, in the old devout sense of the word. ‘They do not 
write as men within the consecrated circle of the creeds, resting 
with a high confidence on a background of authority which 
forbids questioning. They have voluntarily abandoned the old 
enclosure of Faith, and gone forth into the world of Reason 
to fight the battles of the Lord against the mighty. That in 
this process they lost something, it would be impossible to 
deny; but that they were more than a match for the cham- 
pions of Reason, and nothing else than Reason, that they beat 


1 Barrow, although his death only dates three years later than Milton, belongs, 
as a writer, altogether to a later age. 
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them at their own weapons in a fair encounter, there is no 
impartial student of the history of theological opinion can doubt. 
They may have soiled the simple purity of their cause in the 
struggle, but they remained victors on the field. 

Consistently with the change we have described in the theo- 
logical literature of the eighteenth century, its representatives 
are found more mixed up with the affairs of the world, its specu- 
lation, its literature, its manners, than in the preceding century. 
In great affairs of state perhaps they have less to do, because the 
times are quieter, and there is no need and no call for them in 
such a capacity. But in all that is going on in the world they are 
greatly interested, and cannot help being so, because there is 
nothing making more noise there than the inquiries and doubts 
afloat about Christianity. Questions as to the being of God, 
and the nature of revelation, and the validity of miracles and 
prophecy, were discussed everywhere—in the coffee-house, in the 
tavern, in drawing-rooms, in the Queen’s closet. It was in the 
common talk of the day that Butler heard those objections 
which had so worked themselves into his intellectual conception 
of Christianity ; and it was in the Queen’s closet that he held 
many of the discussions which afterwards germinated into the 
Analogy. Yet neither Clarke nor Butler show the full develop- 
ment of this change. They are not dogmatic theologians ; their 
tone is more speculative; their writings discover a wider horizon 
of observation, and a more general worldly philosophy than in 
the older divines, but the theological element is still prominent in 
them. In Berkeley and in Warburton, this element is much less 
conspicuous. The divine disappears in the one case in the philo- 
sopher, in the other case in the literary polemic; and in the friend 
and biographer of Warburton—Bishop Hurd—the change may 
be said to be complete. Hurd, although bred exclusively for the 
Church (in this respect unlike Warburton), owing ail that he 
was and became to the Church and Christianity, and cherishing 
the most loyal and proud respect for the former, was yet more 
than anything else, in his intellectual activity, the litterateur and 
moralist. The fusion of the common intellectual life of the 
country with theology, which had begun with the Latitudinarians 
in the end of the seventeenth century, and which the Deistic 
movement, by carrying theological discussion into the world, and 
making it the theme of the coffee-room, had greatly promoted, is 
seen in Hurd accomplished. He is the literary divine, still more 
than Warburton. Like Blair in Scotland, his theology is the 
theology of worldly sense and graceful literary expression. In 
this view he may be said to be a representative man in the 
Church of England. He marks a characteristic point in its in- 
tellectual progress. 
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Our attention has been called to the life and writings of this 
prelate, by the volume of memoirs which stands at the head of 
our article. Mr Kilvert had previously given to the world the 
‘Literary Remains of Bishop Warburton,’ forming a supple 
mental volume to an edition of his works. His interest in 
Warburton, as well as a more personal feeling, seems to have 
led him to his present task. It was impossible to investigate 
the papers of the former without coming everywhere across the 
presence of his friend and biographer, to the study and exhibi- 
tion of whose character, moreover, Mr Kilvert was prompted, 
as he tells us, by the impulse of the long-omitted duty of 
paying a deserved tribute to a distinguished relative, ‘by rescu- 
ing his memory from neglect, and holding him forth, not as a 
faultless model, but as an example well worthy in many respects 
of the imitation of those placed in similar circumstances with 
himself? 

It cannot be said that Mr Kilvert has succeeded in imparting 
any special interest to his volume. The materials are carefully 
collected, but they are not fashioned into any coherent outline 
or picture. The style is good, but very level, without any light, 
or any felicity of touch. In our few remarks, we shall avail 
ourselves of his pages, along with other sources, to sketch Hurd, 
not exclusively, but as one of a group—Warburton, Balguy, 
and Mason the poet, who were his friends, and with whom he 
was in constant correspondence. 

Hurd was the son of humble but very respectable parents, of 
whom he never speaks without great respect and reverence. Ac- 
cording to his own statement, in certain brief memoranda of his 
life that he left behind him, he was the second of three children, 
all sons, of John and Hannah Hurd,—‘ plain, honest, and good 
people, who rented a considerable farm at Congreve, where he 
was born; but soon after removed to a larger at Penford, about 
half-way between Brewood and Wolverhampton, in the same 
county. He was born on the 13th of January 1719-20. Writ- 
ing to Warburton, thirty-four years afterwards, or in 1754, he 
commends, in very characteristic language, his ‘ excellent father 
and mother ;’ and Warburton’s reply is perhaps still more 
characteristic. Both letters show how greatly things have 
changed in this, as in other matters, since the middle of last 
century. Scarcely any one now in the position‘of Hurd and 
Warburton would write as they did. The well-turned phrases 
of the one in commendation of his parents, and his begging 
pardon for troubling his great friend with ¢ this humble history, 
and the undisguised flattery of the other, are alike obsolete. 


1 Literary Remains of Bishop Warburton: A Selection from his unpublished 
Papers. By the Rev. Francis Kilvert. London, 1841. 
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Men—prelates, we suppose, are not to be excepted—neither 
abuse nor flatter now as Warburton did. Think of this: ‘ Sir 
E. Littleton had told me great things of them (Hurd’s parents); 
and from him I learned that virtue and good sense are here- 
ditary amongst you, and are family qualities. And as to filial 
piety, I know it could not but crown all the rest of your 
admirable endowments. Pray make me acquainted with your 
good father and mother ; tell them how sincerely I congratulate 
with them on the honour of such a son, and how much I share 
in their happiness on that head. Sir Edward often sees your 
elder brother, and speaks of him as the best companion he has,— 
indeed, in a very extraordinary manner of his abilities. Your 
other brother was, I was told, not long since among the trading 
towns of this neighbourhood, where he fell into company, at 
dinner, with some of our Somersetshire clergy, by whom he was 
much caressed on hearing to whom he was related.’ 

It is pleasant to turn from this high-flown relation of friend- 
ship to a genuine bit of nature, in a story told regarding this 
younger brother, so ‘much caressed by the Somersetshire 
clergy. He had contracted marriage, unknown to his parents, 
with ‘a highly respectable young person, but in humble life, 
and of no great personal attractions.’ Being on a visit to his 
parents, he was observed to be unusually silent and thoughtful, 
when his mother asked him, ‘ What ails thee, child?’ The 
reply, in a faint voice, was, ‘ Mother, I’ve married.’ ‘ Married !’ 
cried the old lady, ‘ and where’s thy wife?’ (Reply, in a still 
fainter key), ‘I left her in the cart-house.’ ‘Go,’ rejoined his 
mother, ‘and fetch her in directly.’ The poor little woman, 
shivering with cold and anxiety, was accordingly introduced, and, 
to the credit of the parents, received a hearty welcome. The 
same ‘ plain, little woman’ used, in after times, on her visits at 
Hartlebury Castle, to be led up by the bishop, with stately 
courtesy, to the head of his table, and, adds Mr Kilvert cha- 
racteristically, ‘proved the only medium through which the 
family was continued.’ 

Hurd was educated at the grammar school of Brewood. He 
appears to have been fortunate in his teachers, the memory 
of one of whom he has embalmed by a high encomium in the de- 
dication to his Horace. The foundation of his classical scholar- 
ship was laid under this teacher, the Rev. William Budworth." 
Very early in his fourteenth year he was admitted a Sizar at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, although he did not go to 
reside till a year or two afterwards. Here he had the advan- 
tage, says his biographer, of being under a tutor—the Rev. Mr 
Hubbard—‘of great judgment, of the most punctilious regularity, 

1 Nichol’s Lit. Anecdotes, vol. iii., p. 332. 
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and a popular preacher.’ To these characteristics of the tutor 
may be traced some of the peculiarities of the future Bishop of 
Worcester. He took his bachelor’s degree in 1738-9; and in 
the following year, at the age of twenty, we find him engaged 
in a long correspondence with a friend in Shropshire, the Rev. 
John Devey. 

One of the chief topics of his correspondence is Dr Delany’s 
Life of David, which had just then appeared. The youthful 
graduate greatly admired it. ‘It is, he writes, ‘a charming 
performance ; if you have not seen it, I am sure it will please 
you;’ but he is obliged to own to the justice of his friend’s 
strictures, and his own ‘bad taste and wrong judgment’ in his 
hasty opinion. The Life of David was, of course, a favourite 
target for the sharpshooters of Deism, and more than one elabo- 
rate reply was made in the shape of Lives of the great king of 
Israel. Dr Chandler’s Life is probably better remembered than 
Dr Delany’s, which, if it may be judged from the specimens of 
its arguments contained in Hurd’s letters, was more ingenious 
and dogmatic than intelligent and satisfactory. 

In June 1742, Mr Hurd was ordained deacon at St Paul's, 
London, by Dr Joseph Butler, then Bishop of Bristol, and 
received the temporary charge of Reymerston, a small rectory 
between Thetford and Norwich. Later in the same year he 
took his Master’s degree, and was elected Fellow of his College, 
to which he returned in the following spring. Here he appears 
chiefly to have resided for the next three years. His mind was 
naturally interested in the keen religious controversies whose 
excitement still lingered, although their main heat was past. 
His first attempt at authorship shows the bent of his thoughts. 
It was entitled, ‘ Remarks on a late Book, entitled, An En- 
quiry into the rejection of Christian Miracles by the Heathen. 
It is a short pamphlet, in which he criticises, in an ironical vein, 
the views advanced by the author, to the effect that the heathens 
had a low opinion of miracles, and that to this is to be ascribed 
their discredit of the Christian miracles. The raillery is here 
and there sufficiently pointed, but somewhat affected and obscure 
in the feebly emphatic manner characteristic of the time, and 
peculiarly characteristic of Hurd in all his writings. There is a 
conscious play of controversial skill in it, and an easy abundance 
of learning in the notes. The argument is not very weighty ; 
but the book to which it was a reply does not seem to have 
called for anything more elaborate. ~ 

This slight publication was followed in 1749 by his well- 
known Commentary and Notes on Horace’s Art of Poetry. This 
volume immediately established Hurd’s reputation as a critic and 
litterateur. The opinion which he maintained, that the Ars 
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Poetica was designed to be ‘a criticism, in the form of the 
didactic epistle, on the Roman drama in Horace’s time,’ had all 
the advantage of novelty ; and there can be no doubt that Hurd 
showed great ingenuity in the maintenance of his opinion, while 
his notes are marked by a varied learning and refinement of 
critical observation. There is an excess, indeed, of this latter 
quality, both in this and his subsequent work (1751) on Horace’s 
Kpistle to Augustus. He is always on the search for hidden 
and elaborate relations of harmony or beauty. He is great in 
details. He can take to fragments, with the most formal nicety, 
the parts of a figure—as in his famous criticism of the allegory 
which opens Virgil’s third Georgic, pronounced by Gibbon to be 
‘exquisitely fine’-—and show their accurate adaptation, and the 
manner in which they conduce to form the complete image. But 
in the midst of all his formal and nicely balanced details and 
elaborate patchwork of criticism, one is not made to feel that 
he has any deep or comprehensive appreciation of his author, 
or that he is moved by any life of sympathy with him. 

There can be no doubt, however, that his critical art was greatly 
admired in his day, and looked upon as something new and 
unexpected. The testimony of so competent a judge as Gibbon 
is decisive on this point. ‘Mr Hurd, Gibbon says, ‘is one of 
those valuable authors who cannot be read without improvement. 
To a great fund of well-digested learning he adds a clearness of 
judgment and a niceness of penetration capable of tracing things 
from their first principles, and observing their most minute 
differences. There are few writers more deserving of the great 
and prostituted name of critic. At the same time he adds, 
‘His manner appears to me harsh and affected, and his style 
clouded with obscure metaphors, and needlessly perplexed with 
expressions exotic or technical.’ 

The following brief definition of pastoral poetry may be taken 
as a specimen of his critical powers. It is considered one of his 
happiest efforts:—‘ A solution exact and complete, and which 
leaves nothing wanting to give absolute and entire satisfaction to 
the mind.’ It shows very well the capacity and limits of his 
critical hand, his formal neatness without freedom or range. 
‘The prodigious number of writings called pastoral, which have 
been current in all times and in all languages, shows there is 
something very taking in this poem. And no wonder, since it 
addresses itself to the leading principles of human nature, the 
love of ease, the love of beauty, and the moral sense,—such pieces 
as these being employed in representing to us the tranquillity, 
the innocence, and the scenery of the rural life.’ 

But the chief result to Hurd of the publication of his Com- 
mentary on the Ars Poetica was his introduction to Warburton, 
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and the speedy friendship which ripened between them. He 
had complimented Warburton in the close of his introductory 
remarks to his Commentary. Warburton returned the compli- 
ment in a note to his edition of the ‘ Essay on Criticism. It 
was impossible that two authors with such a discerning apprecia- 
tion of each other’s excellence should be long kept apart. War- 
burton was at this time in the very blush of his literary fame and 
dictatorship. The first volume of the ‘Divine Legation of 
Moses’ had appeared in 1738. In the following year he had 
collected and published his fugitive papers, which originally 
appeared in a periodical work entitled ‘The Works of the 
Learned,’ in defence of Pope’s Essay on Man. He was in the 
full career of his combative energy, ready and zealous for a fight 
alike with infidels and bigots. 


‘’Tis the sport to see the engineer 
Hoist with his own petar,’ 


he writes to a friend, in reference to some attack upon the first 
volume of the Divine Legation. ‘If it was he, never was there 
a more execrable scoundrel, who calls down the secular arm 
upon me. Can I outlive it? If I do, it will be in mere spight 
to rub another volume of the Divine Legation in the noses of 
bigots and zealots.’ A second volume accordingly appeared in 
1741, and his critical and editorial labours in connection with 
the works of Pope followed soon after. He then turned to his 
defence of the Divine Legation, and launched forth his ‘ Re- 
marks on several Occasional Reflections, in answer to Dr 
Middleton, Dr Pococke, Dr Richard Grey, and others. His 
famous edition of Shakspeare was added to his numerous literary 
labours in 1747 ; and a host of pamphlets followed up to 1749, 
when Hurd published his Commentary on the Ars Poetica. 
Warburton was at this time, accordingly, one of the most con- 
spicuous men of his day in the literary and theological world. 
His paradoxes and outspokenness had raised a host of objectors 
and enemies, and he was more abused than any man. He 
seemed to rejoice in the abuse, and to toss it back with delight 
upon his foes. This very abuse was the means of attracting 
younger men like Hurd. He confesses as much in a letter 
written long afterwards to his friend. At first, he says, ‘I heard 
little of your name and writings; and the little I did hear was 
not likely to encourage a young man that was under direction to 
inquire further after either. In the meantime I grew into the use 
of a little common sense. Still the clamours increased against 
you, and the appearance of your second volume opened many 
mouths, . . . The effect of all was, that I took the Divine Lega- 
1 Nichol’s Lit. Anecdotes, v. 558. 
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tion down with me into the country. I read the three volumes 
(books ?)* at my leisure, and with the impression I shall never 
forget. I returned to College the winter following, not so pro- 
perly your convert, as all over spleen and prejudice against your 
defamers. From that time I think Iam to date my friendship 
with you.’ 

There was something singular in the warmth and constancy 
of their friendship ; for no two men could be in some respects 
more dissimilar than Hurd and Warburton,—‘ the one cold, 
cautious, and refined ; the other warm, daring, and unguarded.’ 
Hurd was all punctilio; decorum is stamped on every page of 
his writings. Warburton was all fire and fervour, without re- 
gard to the proprieties or decencies of literary art. The same 
love of paradox, however, marks both,—the former in a more 
modest and limited degree, yet no less unmistakeably. One 
who admired the Divine Legation as Hurd did, must, in fact, 
have had a great deal of the same wild ingenuity and logical 
inventiveness. In this, as in everything else, however, Hurd 
was more dignified and reserved. Although his judgment was 
not really sounder, it appeared to be sounder, from his being 
less adventurous and free in his disquisitions. While War- 
burton’s sympathies ranged through every branch of literature, 
Hurd was delicate, and easily offended in his tastes. As one who 
knew both has said:* * Hurd could read none but the best 
things. Warburton, on the contrary, when tired with con- 
troversy, would send to the circulating libraries for basketfuls 
of all the trash of the town, and could laugh by the hour at the 
absurdities he had glanced at. The learned world could never 
guess from whence the bishop obtained so many low anecdotes ; 
for his conversation, as well as some of his letters, were com- 
plete comedy.” Another instance of contrast between the two 
bishops, is equally characteristic in its way: ‘The one would 
have gone from Bath to Prior Park on a scrub pony; the 
other, when he went from Worcester to Bristol Hot Wells, 
was attended by twelve servants, not from ostentation, but, as 
he thought, necessary dignity annexed to his situation and 
character.’ 

It was to Warburton’s good offices that Hurd owed his first 
promotion in the Church. On the recommendation of his 
friend, he was appointed by Dr Sherlock, Bishop of London, 
to be Whitehall preacher, in May 1750. To the same friend 
he was indebted for his introduction to the hospitalities of Prior 
Park. Mr Allen, of Prior Park, was the friend of Pope, and 
one of those men fortunately to be found in every age, who, 


‘This took place, Hurd says, in 1741, when only one volume was published. 
* Mr Cradock—queted by Mr Kilvert, p. 127. 
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without any pretensions to literature themselves, take a special 
delight in the encouragement of those who cultivate it. He 
was a man of ‘plain good sense and the most benevolent 
temper, who had risen to great consideration by his industry, 
and whose mind had ‘enlarged with his fortune.’ ‘ He is sin- 
cerer and plainer,’ Pope says, ‘than almost any man now in 
this world antiquis moribus.’ His house, in so public a scene as 
that of Bath, was open to all men of rank and wealth, and 
especially to men of distinguished parts and learning, whom he 
honoured and encouraged ; and whose respective merits he was 
enabled to appreciate by a natural discernment and superior 
good sense, rather than by any acquired use and knowledge of 
letters. In a letter from Bath, November 12, 1741, Pope writes 
to Warburton, that the worthy host of Prior Park invites him 
to share his hospitality in the strongest terms: ‘ You will want 
no servant here. Your room will be next to mine, and one man 
can serve us. There is a library, and a gallery ninety feet long, 
to walk in; and a coach, whenever you would take the air with 
me.” Warburton embraced the invitation; and the result was, 
that a warm friendship was formed between him and the owner 
of Prior Park, which terminated a few years later (1746) in 
Warburton’s marriage to a favourite niece of Mr Allen, through 
whom he afterwards inherited the place. In his turn, he in- 
vited his friend to share in the comforts of the same pleasant re- 
treat; and from this time, adds Mr Kilvert, Hurd ‘ continued 
to be a frequent visitor at that scene of elegant hospitality, where 
he enjoyed the best and most accomplished society, and secured in 
so great a degree the respect and affection of Mr and Mrs Allen, 
that he was engaged, by a promise, to perform the last offices of 
religion for them both, on their decease.’ 

It is pleasing to record the good deeds of such a worthy 
Maecenas as Mr Allen. More than Thrale was to Jolinson, 
Allen appears to have been to Warburton, Pope, and others. 
He not only gave good dinners as the latter did, but showed an 
unaffected kindness and excellence of character—‘ good sense in 
conjunction with the plainest manners;’ and it is interesting to 
notice, that there were those who shared in Mr Allen’s kind 
hospitalities who had more need of them than either Pope, or 
Hurd, or Warburton. Hurd writes: ‘I dined with him yester- 
day, where I met Mr Fielding, a poor emaciated worn-out rake, 
whose gout and infirmities have got the better even of his buf- 
foonery.’ The glimpse of the great novelist is not a cheering one 
—we shall charitably hope that it is somewhat darkly coloured ; 
it is at least gratifying to reflect that he had such a kind board 
as Mr Allen’s to turn to, when in want, as he not unfrequently 
was, of a dinner. 
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It is at this period of Hurd’s life that we come across another 
of his friends, with whom he held a lengthened correspondence, 
and who was a man of some literary and theological fame in his 
day,—Dr Thomas Balguy, author of one of the numerous 
answers to Hume, entitled ‘The Divine Benevolence asserted 
against Ancient and Modern Sceptics.’ Balguy was, according 
to Hurd, ‘a person of extraordinary parts and extensive learn- 
ing, indeed of universal knowledge; and, what is so precious in 
a man of letters, of the most exact judgment.” Dr Parr also 
testifies to his great ability,—his ‘ habits of the most exact and 
enlarged thinking, and solid learning.’ After Warburton, he 
appears to have been our author’s most intimate friend and 
correspondent. It was at his suggestion that Dr Balguy 
undertook to reply to the scepticism of Hume’s Dialogues. 
‘I agree with you,’ writes Hurd in 1779, ‘in the detestation 
of Hume’s Dialogues, but not in thinking that no notice is 
required of them. On the contrary, I hold it fit, and even 
necessary, that they be confuted: and yet I know but one 
person that can do it to the purpose. I beg of you, my dear 
sir, to think seriously of this design. You understand the sub- 
ject perfectly ; and you have the art of representing, in few and 
clear words, what would set it in a just light.’ 

Balguy certainly possesses a clear, neat, and withal forcible 
style both of reasoning and of language. ‘The Divine Benevo- 
lence asserted against Sceptics’ is more the heads of an extended 
treatise, designed for subsequent expansion, than a complete 
treatise on the subject, worked out in its several parts. It is 
characterized, however, by great precision of thought and grasp 
ofargument. There is no evasion of difficulties. On the con- 
trary, they are strongly and prominently seized, and, perhaps, 
even in some cases unduly obtruded. ‘It is your infirmity,’ 
Hurd said to him, ‘to see difficulties where there are none, or 
none insuperable. This very characteristic, however, only gives 
force to his general reasoning; modesty on such a subject is 
strength : and if ‘The Divine Benevolence Asserted’ is not in 
all respects a satisfactory answer to the dark cavillings of Hume, 
this arises only from those inherent difficulties which make it 
somuch more easy to start questions on such a subject than to 
answer them. 

Long before this encounter of his friend with Hume, which 
did not take place till the dreaded sceptic no longer survived 
to defend himself, Hurd himself entered the lists against him. 
This he did, however, only at second-hand, Warburton being 
(under disguise) the real champion. He himself has told the 

‘Bishop Halifax’s well-known edition of Butler’s Analogs, as some of our 
readers may remember, is dedicated to Dr Balguy. 
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story in his Life of Warburton; and Hume, in his autobio- 
graphical narrative, entitled ‘My Own Life,’ has also made 
allusion to it in a manner not very complimentary to Hurd. 
After the publication of Hume’s Essays in 1749—a ‘hash of 
stale notions,’ according to Hurd—Warburton, who was at the 
time just sending his ‘ Julian’ to press, thought of adding some 
strictures on the Essays to the volume. ‘He was tempted 
to have a stroke at Hume in parting.’ But he was stopped 
with the query, ‘Does he deserve notice? For if his own 
weight keeps him down, I should be sorry to contribute to 
his advancement to any place but the pillory.” Apparently he 
came to the conclusion that the Essays did not deserve his 
notice, for he did nothing further at the time. But on the ap- 
pearance, eight years later (1757), of the Natural History of 
Religion, Warburton, ‘provoked by its uncommon licentiousness, 
entered on the margin of his copy, and on fly leaves attached to 
it, a series of criticisms. ‘These he showed to Hurd; and it 
was agreed between them that they should be given to the 
public, —the latter adding what he thought fit, and embellishing 
the whole. ‘If I have any force in the first rude beating out 
the mass, you are best able,’ writes Warburton, ‘to give it the 
elegance of form and splendour of polish’ Hurd, however, re- 
frained his embellishing hand, and merely wrote a short introduc- 
tion and conclusion to the ‘ Remarks on Hume’s Natural History 
of Religion,’ which appeared in 1787. 

The performance is thoroughly Warburtonian throughout. 
Strong language is made too often to do the work of strong 
argument. Hume did not guess the secret of the authorship, but 
he detected the Warburtonian hand. ‘I published at London, 
he says, ‘my Natural History of Religion, along with some other 
small pieces. Its public entry was rather obscure, except only 
that Dr Hurd wrote against it, with all the illiberal petulance, 
arrogance, and scurrility which distinguish the Warburtonian 
school. This pamphlet gave me some consolation for the otherwise 
indifferent reception of my performance. A hint here, perhaps, 
of a useful lesson! Neglect of his Treatise would have been far 
more painful to Hume than abuse was. In the case of such 
writings, beyond doubt, neglect is often the best policy,—the 
hardest argument. It is always better certainly, and more con- 
vincing, than abuse. 

In the same year that the ‘Remarks on Hume’s Natural 
History of Religion’ appeared, Hurd received from his college 
the presentation to the living of Thurcaston, in the county o 
Leicester. Here he settled, and devoted himself to the quiet 
studies so congenial to him. ‘The situation is pleasant enough 
for the country, which, you know,’ he writes to his old pupil Sit 
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Edward Littleton, ‘is no paradise; the house good enough for 
a bishop, and in good repair; and the gardens, which to a 
bookish man, you know, is a matter of consequence, quite ex- 
cellent. But what, above all, recommends this rectory to me, is; 
that it lies within a day’s ride or so from my dear Sir Edward. 
I have calculated the distance. It would be very possible in a 
long summer’s day to dine at Catton, and lie at Teddesley.’ Here 
it was that the elegiac compliments of Mason followed him :— 
‘Him who, graced by every liberal art 
That might best shine among the learned train, 
Yet more excelled in morals and in heart, 
Whose equal mind could see vain Fortune shower 
Her flimsy favours on the fawning crew,’ 
While in low Thurcaston’s sequestered bower 
She found him distant from promotion’s view.’ 

It was here that Mr Cradock, ¢ a classical scholar, an antiquary, 
awit, a dramatist, and no mean performer in private theatricals, 
visited him, to whose gossipy pen we are indebted for some 
characteristic and rather piquant glimpses of his life. ‘ At my 
vacations,’ he says, ‘ I paid him occasional visits, and recollect, the 
first time I accompanied him on a Sunday to his parish church, 
he, after service, asked me what was my opinion of the discourse. 
“You are to speak freely,” said he. I told him that I thought it 
was good, but I did not consider it his own; for it rather ap- 
peared to me that it was given from a printed book. “ You are 
right,” replied he, “ it was one of Bourdaloue’s, and I had only the 
French volume before me, with many marks and alterations.” He 
recommended the practice to his young friends as a good way of 
acquiring the language. On one occasion he said to Mr Cradock, 
‘I wish you had come sooner, for Mason has just left me. He 
got up very early this morning to plant these roses opposite, and 
otherwise decorate my grounds. He boasts that he knows exactly 
where every rose ought to be planted.” Hurd, adds our gossip, 
‘was a man of strict integrity, and very kind to those of whom he 
approved ; but he was distant and lofty, and not at all admired 
by those who did not estimate him in a literary capacity. Indeed, 
he paid no attention to them ; for, in one of his letters to War- 
burton, he made use of a common phrase of his: ‘I am here 
perfectly quiet, for I have delightfully bad roads about me.’ 
This is very characteristic ; and the following instructions to his 
young friend on the eve of a visit to him are still more so: ‘ My 
young friend, we shall not reach you till after breakfast, and then 
you will give us, as usual, only a nice leg of your mutton, and 
some turnips, a roast fowl, and a plain pudding, or something only 
of that kind, as I do not eat anything but what is plain. I know 
you will expect me to drink the “ University of Cambridge ” in 
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a bumper of your old hock. After tea we want to have another 
walk, and return in the cool of the evening to Thurcaston. My 
young friend tells me he has adopted my tea rules from me. | 
like none so well as Twining’s Hyson, at seventeen shillings a 
pound! By choice I never take any other, and indeed I never 
find it affect my nerves. . . . I do not wish to meet the 
Rev. Dr Parry; he is a good Hebraist, but he is devoted to 
some dignitaries who are the avowed antagonists of Bishop 
Warburton.’ 

Mason, whose strains commemorated his retirement to Thur- 
caston, and to whose fondness for rose-planting he alluded to Mr 
Cradock, was the well-known author of ‘The English Garden, 
the biographer of Gray, and the correspondent of Walpole. 
Hurd and Mason were warm friends and correspondents. 
‘You who love me so well,’ says Hurd in one of his letters, 
There was a tranquillity of temperament in both, and a love of 
formal elegance, which drew them together, and made them 
delight in each other’s society. Both were fond of the leisure 
and quiet of the country ; and notwithstanding his Warburtonian 
predilections, the same calm and over-refined, and somewhat 
affected, spirit that breathes in ‘ The English Garden,’ breathes 
in many of Hurd’s writings. Mason’s frequent correspondent, 
Walpole, it will be immediately seen, was far from sympathizing 
in the former’s admiration and regard for Hurd’s literary abilities. 

Two years after his retirement to ‘Thurcaston’s sequestered 
bower,’ he published his ‘ Moral and Political Dialogues.’ As on 
the subject of criticism, so on the subject of dialogue, Hurd 
believed himself to have illustrated a new and more perfect 
literary method. As it was his boast in the former case, that he 
had, after the manner of his friend and master, Warburton, 
struck out a middle course between the analytic severity of 
Aristotle, and the panegyrizing admiration of Longinus, and the 
numberless tribe of commentators who had followed him ; so, in 
the latter case, he supposed he had improved on the Dialogues of 
Shaftesbury, and Addison, and Berkely, his immediate prede- 
cessors, by the substitution of real for fictitious characters as 
the spokesmen in his compositions. The change was virtually 
an anticipation of the ‘Imaginary Conversations,’ which an 
eminent writer of our own day has rendered so well known. 
Waller, Cowley, Sprat, Addison, Dr Arbuthnot, and Bishop 
Burnet, are among the speakers that figure in Hurd’s Dialogues. 
Cowley and Sprat, his biographer, discourse on the subject of 
‘ Retirement,’ —a topic naturally suggested to the quiet dweller 
in § Thurcaston’s sequestered bower ;’ Dr Arbuthnot, Mr Digby, 
and Mr Addison, discourse on the ‘Golden Age of Elizabeth ;’ 
and Bishop Burnet, Sir J. Maynard, and Mr Somers on the 
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‘Constitution of the English Government.’ A pleasing vein of 
reflective moralizing runs through all the Dialogues, and there is 
much acute and intelligent discussion ; yet there is certainly a 
want of life and reality in them, as we glance into them now. 
There is nothing to carry on the reader; there is an air of real 
conversation, and yet nowhere the interest of genuine talk. 
The speakers, although they are labelled Mr Addison, Mr 
Cowley, and Bishop Burnet, are not much better known to us 
at the end than at the beginning of the Dialogue. Walpole is 
unduly harsh in his glancing, hitting manner, yet he touches 
acutely the weaknesses of the Dialogues, as of Hurd’s other 
writings. ‘It is impossible not to own, he writes to a clerical 
friend in 1760, the year after the publication of the ‘ Moral and 
Political Dialogues,’ ‘that Mr Hurd has sense and great know- 
ledge, but sure he is a most disagreeable writer! He loads his 
thoughts with so many words, and these couched in so hard a 
style, and so void of all veracity, that I have no patience to read 
him. In one point in the Dialogues you mention he is perfectly 
ridiculous. He takes infinite pains to make the world believe, 
upon his word, that they are the genuine productions of the 
speakers, and yet does not give himself the least trouble to 
counterfeit any one of them.’ If Walpole failed to appreciate 
Hurd, the author of the Dialogues could see nothing in the 
Castle of Otranto but absurdity. It is amusing to look behind 
the veil of their private correspondence, and see how naturally 
each disliked the writings of the other. Writing to his friend 
Dr Balguy, Hurd says of the Castle of Otranto, that ‘the 
sort of composition, even according to his own idea of it, is an 
absurd one. “Tis true he (the author) explains that idea in his 
preface most miserably.’ 

Two years later, Hurd published his ‘ Letters on Chivalry and 
Romance,’ and a further ‘ Dialogue on Foreign Travel’ in the 
following year. The ‘ Letters on Chivalry’ formed an expansion 
of certain views enunciated in his Dialogue on the ‘ Golden Age 
of Elizabeth,’ as to the happy results which had sprung from the 
system, and the spirit which it had fostered in modern society,— 
the ‘ gallantry, generosity, and religion’ associated with it. He 
compares the heroic and Gothic manners, and maintains the 
superiority of the latter over the former. 

Notwithstanding that his friend Mason conceived him, in 
the retirement of Thurcaston, removed ‘far from promotion’s 
view, the eye of preferment ere long sought him out. Hurd’s, 
indeed, was not a genius to remain hidden in such a time. 
His quiet sense and decorum, and the conservative moderation 
of his opinions, notwithstanding his reputation as a Warbur- 
tonian, were exactly the qualities to commend him for promotion 
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in the Church. His first step, however, from the rectory of 
Thurcaston, was due not to any public or royal influences, but 
to the friendly hand whose favour and help he had already 
experienced. In 1767, Warburton, now Bishop of Gloucester, 
appointed him his Archdeacon. This was followed in the next 
year by his appointment to open the lecture founded by War- 
burton for the illustration of the argument in favour of Chris- 
tianity derived from prophecy. The twelve sermons which he 
delivered on this occasion were published a few years later, and 
may be said to form the most important contribution of our 
author to the theological literature of the time. His remaining 
three volumes of sermons, which he delivered as preacher at 
Lincoln’s Inn, are of a general and practical character, and 
cannot be said to add anything to his merits as a theologian. 
His sermons on prophecy, along with his Episcopal charges, 
enable us to appreciate better than anything else his theological 
position in relation to the rationalistic unbelief of his time. 

There is nothing, certainly, in either that stamp Hurd as a 
man of comprehensive thought, and of any special capacity to 
deal with the religious difficulties of his time. He has the same 
confidence, and something of the same love of paradox, as his 
great master Warburton, without his clearness and agility of 
conception, his varied and exuberant learning, and his flexible 
and forcible style. Whatever may be the unsoundness of War- 
burton’s judgment, and the extravagances of his logical concep- 
tions,—which, that they might appear in all their prominence, he 
took a delight in exhibiting in syllogistic form,—he was always, 
in direct reply, powerful. He hits with vigour. The philoso- 
phy of his defence may be exaggerated and poor, but there is no 
mistake about his direct and detailed attacks. He grapples 
with his adversaries, and throws them without ceremony. Hurd 
has none of Warburton’s pith or vehemence. He is cold, 
moralizing, and didactic. He expresses great scorn for his 
adversaries,—an intellectual contempt which they did not deserve, 
and which he certainly was not entitled to express ; but behind 
this Warburtonian feature, there is little of that manly and 
vigorous intellectualism which Warburton never fails to exhibit, 
and which, if it does not excuse, yet harmonizes with, the 
bitterness of his scorn. 

After the delivery of his lectures on prophecy, Gibbon 
addressed to Hurd an anonymous letter, setting forth the difi- 
culties, as old as the time of Porphyry, as to the authenticity of 
the Book of Daniel. The letter, whatever may be thought of 
its reasonings—and they have no particular strength or novelty 
—is sufficiently courteous and dignified. Although it opens in 
a bantering manner, the argument is serious and formal. There 
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is but little to indicate the covert scoffing spirit so habitual 
to the author of the ‘Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.’ 
Hurd obviously had no idea from whom it proceeded; and it 
was only after the publication of Gibbon’s posthumous works 
that he was known to be its author. The opening may serve to 
give a good idea of the state of public opinion on the subject of 
religion, although allowances must be made for some liveliness 
of exaggeration. ‘Some months ago,’ says the writer, ‘it was 
reported that Dr Hurd was preparing to expound the Apo- 
calypse, and once more to prove the Pope to be Antichrist. The 
public were amazed. By the gay and by the busy world the very 
attempt was treated as an object of ridicule. Polite scholars 
lamented that you should be prevailed on to give up your more 
solid and liberal studies for such obscure and unprofitable re- 
searches. Your own brethren of the Church hinted that it would 
be far more prudent to observe a respectful silence with regard 
to those awful and invidious mysteries. A more than common 
share of merit was requisite to surmount such adverse prejudices.’ 
He then proceeds to compliment Hurd on the success of his 
lectures in the face of such obstacles, the ‘ vastness of his plan, 
the harmony of the propositions, and the elegance of the orna- 
ments, notwithstanding ‘ a weakness in the foundations,’ In his 
reply to the letter, Hurd preserves his usual quiet, didactic man- 
ner, and in some points makes a very effective answer; but in 
his comments afterwards, when he understood the authorship, 
he gives way to undue bitterness and violence of feeling. Ad- 
mitting Gibbon’s talents, he says, ‘ They were disgraced, and the 
fruit of them blasted, by a false taste of composition ; that is, by 
a raised, laboured, ostentatious style ; effort in writing being mis- 
taken, as it commonly is, for energy, by a perpetual affectation of 
wit, irony, and satire, generally misapplied and always out of 
place, being wholly unsuited to the historic character.’ 

The sermons on prophecy themselves do not merit any par- 
ticular notice. They present nothing new or striking in the 
way of argument. After clearing the subject from various false 
conceptions, he expounds the usual arguments from the pre- 
dictions concerning the advent of Christ. He dwells at length, 
and with great particularity, on the prophecies concerning Anti- 
christ, fixing upon the Papacy, according to the common Pro- 
testant view, as exhibiting their fulfilment. The most interest- 
ing and useful sermons are, perhaps, those in the prophetic style, 
inwhich the characteristic distinctions of symbolical language 
are pointed out. The field of literary criticism was Hurd’s 
strong ground; and here, more than in any breadth of historical 
comprehension or force of theological argument, he excels. 
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Following the period which we have now reached, Hurd’s life 
was a continued course of promotion, and quiet and dignified 
prosperity. He was made Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry in 
1775. In the following year he was called to be preceptor to 
the Prince of Wales. His life henceforth ran on in an even 
flow of episcopal duty and of court favour. The King is said to 
have taken immensely to him after his perusal of the dialogue 
on the ‘Constitution of the English Government. He con- 
tinued, in the midst of his more public avocations, his warm 
interest in literature; and we get glimpses of his opinions of the 
current publications of the day in his continued correspond- 
ence with Dr Balguy. There is a curious interest in some 
of these opinions. Beattie is his favourite among Scotch 
authors, ‘the best writer beyond comparision that Scotland has 
yet produced.’ In this respect he shared his royal master’s pre- 
dilections. Hume is his detestation, the ‘enemy of all godli- 
ness. Robertson is spoken of with contempt. There is ‘a 
deal of prate in his history, according to the Scotch way of 
writing history, and, indeed, everything else. His civility to 
Gibbon and Raynal make me suspect his religion to be of a 
piece with that of his friend Hume.’ Ogden’s Sermons are 
his delight, as, some of our readers may remember, they were 
the delight of Boswell. And he is ‘entertained’ by a forgotten 
book, on the ‘Colonization of the Free States of Antiquity,’ 
by William Barron, Professor of Logic and Belles Lettres in 
the University of St Andrews. His friend Dr Balguy shows, 
in some respects, a deeper appreciation. He has enough of 
philosophic acuteness and comprehension to see that Beattie is 
no philosopher; and while he undertakes the task of replying to 
Hume, he yet feels the difficulties of doing so more truly than 
Hurd. 

In 1781 he was transferred from the bishopric of Lichfield and 
Coventry to that of Worcester, with which his name is more 
prominently identified. He immediately set about the repair of 
Hartlebury Castle, ‘ his noble episcopal residence,’ and built a 
fine library attached to it for the accommodation of the books of 
Bishop Warburton, which he had purchased. It was here that, 
some time after this, Professor Mainwaring, of Cambridge, paid 
him a visit, of which Mr Cradock tells us rather a good story, 
illustrative of his somewhat captious and finical character. His 
peculiarities of disposition had no doubt grown with his worldly 
prosperity. Mainwaring was giving at dinner some account of 
the French emigrants he had seen in passing through Worcester, 
when his lordship suddenly exclaimed, laying down his knife and 
fork, ‘ Have I lived to hear the Lady Margaret’s Professor of 
Cambridge call it emtgrant? The company was struck with 
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astonishment when the professor coolly replied, ‘ My Lord, I am 
certainly aware that the ¢ in the Latin of emigro is long, but 
modern usage’— ‘ Nay, sir, if you come to modern usage, I can 
certainly say no more,’ was the response of the startled dignitary. 

Hurd’s favour at court procured him, in 1788, on the death of 
Archbishop Cornwallis, the offer of the primacy. This he had 
the good sense to decline, as ‘a charge not suited to his temper 
and talents, and much too heavy for him to sustain, especially in 
these times.” He no doubt consulted his happiness in every 
respect in thus declining further promotion. His tastes were 
simple—all his ambition scholarly and literary—and his temper, 
as we have seen, peculiar and methodical ; and however much he 
may have felt himself at leisure amid the decorous hospitalities 
of the court, he would have been fretted immeasurably by the 
many public duties of the primacy. His refusal was graciously 
received, and did not affect his familiar and happy relations with 
the King and Royal family. Madame D’Arblay, in her Diary, 
gives us some glimpses of these relations. ‘On Christmas day, 
1786, she says, ‘ the prayers at the Chapel Royal were ended with 
asermon by the Bishop of Worcester. The sermon was excel- 
lent—plain, simple, devout, instructive; written evidently for 
royal ears, yet carefully and without disguise levelling them on 
this holy occasion with other creatures of the dust. The Queen 
sent for the Bishop, and ordered him tea in the concert-room that 
he might be more at hand. He is, and justly, most high in her 
favour. In town she has his picture in her bed-room, and its 
companion is Mrs Delany.’ She continues her gossip in a not 
very reverend vein, although nothing is further from her thought 
than the slightest irreverence. ‘ Piety and goodness are so 
marked on his countenance, which is truly a fine one, that he has 
been named, and very justly, “the Beauty of holiness.”’ 

In occasional visits to court to preach a Christinas sermon, in 
executing episcopal duties in his diocese, in calm literary leisure 
and correspondence, the days of our good Bishop wore away. 
The only two events of prominence in his life from this time 
were the King’s visit to him in the summer of 1788, and his pub- 
lication of the Life of Warburton in 1795. From Cheltenham, 
where they had been sojourning, the King and Queen arrived at 
Hartlebury on the 2d of August, and, after inspecting the castle, 
‘they breakfasted in the library, and gratified the loyal curiosity 
of the country people by walking on the raised terrace in the 
garden visible from the park.’ On the Tuesday following the 
Bishop had the honour of receiving the royal party at his palace 
at Worcester, on which occasion the King was pleased to acknow- 
ledge graciously an address presented to him by the Bishop in 
the name of the clergy. ‘ During the stay of their majesties at 
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the palace they set the good example of attending prayers in the 
chapel every morning, which were read by the Bishop.’ 

‘What appears to have been the last act of this really cordial 
friendship between George III. and his Bishop deserves a record. 
When, in 1803, all England was astir with the threatened inva- 
sion of Napoleon, Hurd placed one or both of his episcopal resi- 
dences at the King’s disposal, as affording a safe and suitable 
asylum for the royal family. The King replied to this kindly 
offer in the following characteristic letter :— 

‘ My pear Goon BisHorp,—It has been thought by some of 
my friends that it will not be necessary to remove my family. 
Should I be under so painful a necessity, I do not know where 
I could place them with so much satisfaction to myself, and, 
under Providence, with so much security, as with yourself and 
my friends at Worcester. It does not appear probable that there 
will be any occasion for it, as I do not think that the unhappy 
man who threatens will dare to venture among us; neither do I 
wish you to make any preparation for us, but I thought it right 
to give you this information.—I remain, my dear good Bishop, 

‘ GEORGE,’ 

The publication of his ‘ Discourse containing some account of 
the Life, Character, and Writings’ of Warburton, by way of 
= preface to a new edition of his works in 1795, was Hurd’s 
ast literary production of any consequence. It gives an admir- 
ing and extended account of the life and literary labours of his 
distinguished friend. It is more of a didactic panegyric, how- 
ever, or ‘discourse,’ as the author called it, than a life strictly 
speaking. Hurd’s turn of mind, although it led him to delight 
in drawing formal outlines of character—of which his Com- 
monplace Book, published along with Mr Kilvert’s Memoirs, 
shows many examples—was unfitted for collecting and detailing 
those minute anecdotes and scattered traits which give us the 
true picture of a man and of his times. Warburton’s was a life 
and character eminently admitting of such illustration, from his 
numerous relations with public men of his day, and his polemical 
earnestness both in literature and theology. Hurd has accord- 
ingly failed in imparting to his work the interest of which it was 
capable; but he gives us, in his biographer’s language, ‘a masterly 
view of Bishop Warburton’s character and writings, judicious in 
its sentiments, and graceful in its composition.’ 

A volume of letters between Warburton and himself were 
printed by him in the latter years of his life, and left for publi- 
cation after his death. The reader would probably gather from 
these letters a livelier impression of Warburton’s real character ; 
of the vigour, flexibility, and playfulness of his mind, and impul- 
sive honesty of his character, under all his argumentative rude- 
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ness; of the earnestness of his theological convictions and the 
vehemence of his literary sympathies and antipathies, than he 
would do from a perusal of Hurd’s Discourse. ‘The careless free- 
dom of the master mind, throwing off his thoughts as they strike 
him, contrasts noticeably with the cool moralizing turn of his 

upil and friend. Hurd was a Warburtonian, if warmth of 
friendship and identity of theological opinion made him one ; but 
in temper and in character he had but little of the Warburtonian 
velhemence. 

In the dignified and luxurious retirement of Hartlebury our 
prelate’s life was prolonged till 1808, when he died, full of years 
and honours, in his 87th year. ‘ No final close could be easier,’ 
writes his nephew. ‘ He expired in his sleep without a groan or 
a struggle.’ 


In person Bishop Hurd ‘ was below the middle size, of slight 
make, but well-proportioned ; his features not marked, but regu- 
lar and pleasing ; and his whole aspect intelligent, thoughtful, 
and, in later life, venerable.’ His portrait is eminently clerical ; 
every feature marks the Bishop; episcopal dignity, formality, 
and condescension beam in his eye, and shine forth from his 
copious forehead, straight authoritative nose, and prim decisive 
mouth. Notwithstanding that his health is said never to have 
been strong, there is almost a rosy fulness in his countenance. A 
hale and prosperous self-importance sits upon it, and looks out 
with a conscious benignity from the enveloping wig. 

Without being in the least a man of genius, or even of fresh 
and enduring intellectual vigour, Hurd was distinguished by 
clear penetration, methodical aptitude, and considerable literary 
skill. ‘He had a peculiar bent for tracing moral effects to 
their causes, and much ingenuity in framing hypotheses to ac- 
count for phenomena.’ He was also gifted with discrimination 
of character, and power in seizing its prominent parts. He had 
the analytic imagination of the critic, without any of the vivid 
and creative power which colours and fashions into impressive 
shapes original conceptions. His analytic expository tendency 
amounted to a weakness. As we have already said, he took to 
pieces and theorized over the component parts of a fine passage 
or metaphor, instead of illuminating his subject with one ray of 
comprehensive insight. Johnson has dwelt hardly on this feature 
of his intellectual character. He has also hit, in his rough 
way, Hurd’s minute precision as a critic. ‘Sir, he’s a word- 
picker,’ was the emphatic remark to his faithful Boswell. Even 
his admiring biographer allows that he partook of the ‘fastidious- 
ness and over-refinement which characterized Gray, Mason, 
and others of the same school; neither can he be cleared from 
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a share of that superciliousness which conscious talent is apt 
with some to engender, and of that arrogance and disposition 
to undervalue his opponents which drew so much odium upon 
Bishop Warburton.’ 

What will perhaps strike a modern reader most in his works 
is their want of interest. It is impossible any longer to read 
them save as a literary task. They mark an epoch in literary 
criticism, and in the eighteenth century theology of the Church 
of England. The school of formal rhetoric and of court theology 
are more markedly expressed in Hurd perhaps than in any 
other. The parallel at which we have already hinted strikes 
us as true. Very much what Hugh Blair was in Scotland, 
Hurd was in England. There are many points of resemblance 
between the two,—the same cold and formal elegance—the same 
over-analysis of the elements of literary composition—the same 
love for phrasing, hiding rather than expressing a clear meaning 
—the same finicalness, dignity, and professional grace. Had they 
been acquainted, which they do not seem to have been, they 
would have acknowledged each other’s greatness. In both we 
see the appropriate expression of their time,—a time of narrow 
and meagre intellectualism—of polite, but formal and feeble, 
Christianity—of graceful sentimentalism—of literary activity 
without life or earnestness, or (with a few rare exceptions) en- 
during power. We have difficulty in realizing a time so dif- 
ferent from our own. But only on this account the more, 

erhaps, does it claim our attention, as + may reward our study. 
Tn the midst of our high pressure, our too subjective philosophy, 
theology, and literature, we may perhaps gather from the calm 
moralizing, and the cool objective, if shallow thought of Hurd 
and Blair, some useful cautions and corrective lessons. 
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Art. V.—1. Railway Accidents ; their Cause, and Means of Pre- 
vention: detailing particularly the various Contrivances which 
are in use, and have been proposed. By Capt. Mark Hutsn, 
Assoc. Inst. C.E. Edited by CuarLes Mansy, Sec. Inst. 
C.E. Lond., 1858. 

2. The Economy of Railways as a Means of, Transit. By 
BRAITHWAITE PooLe, Assoc. Inst. C.E. Lond., 1856. 

3. Report from the Select Committee of the House of Commons on 
Accidents on Railways, with Minutes of Evidence. Lond., 1858. 

4, Report on the Proceedings of the Board of Trade relating to 
Railways in 1858. By Capt. Dovueitas GALTon, R.E. 
Lond., June 20, 1859. 

5. Report upon the Accidents which have occurred on Railways 
during the Year 1858. By Capt. Doucias Garon, R.E. 
Lond., 1858. 

6. Reports upon certain Accidents on Railways in the Years 1860 
and 1861. Lond., 1860, 1861. 

7. On the Results of Trials of varieties of Iron Permanent Way. 
By F. Fox, M. Inst. C.E. Minutes of Proceedings of the 
Institution, Feb. 19 and Feb. 26, 1861. 


THE subject of railway accidents is one of universal interest. In 
every quarter of the globe where life is sacred, the history of 
railway disasters is perused like the pages of a romance, though 
the heart may recoil, and the blood curdle, under its fearful 
details. In all its forms, whether witnessed or described, death 
has an appalling aspect. Even amid the tenderest affections and 
the brightest hopes, the vital spark seldom departs with a smile. 
In the battle-field, death may be comely to the soldier’s eye, even 
amid the agonies which make it welcome. When the earth- 
quake swallows a village population in its yawning crevices, or 
when the foundering ship casts into the deep its freight of life, 
the suddenness and completeness of the catastrophe divest it of 
those phases of horror which are impressed upon excruciating 
and lingering deaths. We are awe-struck, indeed, with the 
magnitude of the disaster ; but our tears are shed over the grave 
of earth or of coral in which our friends have been embalmed. 
It is different, however, with other catastrophes to which our 
physical being is exposed. When the Divine image is rudely 
marred, and the human form cruelly defaced,gdeath presents 
itself in its most apalling aspect. 

In the ordinary accidents to which the wayfaring traveller was 
exposed, the loss of life was numerically small, and, even in 
their worst form, they were but rarely marked with those tragical 
accompaniments which thrill through the human frame. The 
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mail and the stage coach were never chargeable with many homi- 
cides, and a few dislocated joints or broken limbs, or cerebral 
disturbances, were the principal crimes of which they were con- 
victed. In our own day, however, when animal power has been 
replaced by tremendous forces, which hurry us on our journey 
with reckless speed, the traveller is subject to dangers greater in 
number and more severe in character than any to which he was 
formerly exposed. But numerous as these accidents are, the 
railway carriage is yet the safest and most luxurious conveyance, 
While the train is almost on the wing,—rivalling the eagle in its 
flight, rushing along the narrow embankment or the lofty viaduct, 
or above the precipice with the sea raging at its base,—the pas- 
sengers are reclining on their easy couch, reading or writing, 
thinking, or sleeping, or dreaming, as if they were under their 
own roof-tree, and safer in many respects than there, for the 
highwayman cannot rob them by day, nor the burglar alarm 
them at night. The steam horse starts neither at the roar of the 
thunder-storm, nor the flash of its light. In its race through 
the insalubrious marsh we reach the pure air before the poison 
has begun its work; and, with conductors around us, the timid 
traveller contemplates without alarm the forked messenger of 
destruction, when shivering the spire, or rending the oak, or 
raging above the fear-stricken dwellings of man. 

This picture, however, has its counterpart. Gravitation will 
not cease, nor crime slumber, when trains go by. Boulders of 
stone descend upon the iron pathway. Trees are thrown across 
it by the storm. The self-murderer lies down upon it. The 
drunkard sleeps upon it. The cattle stray upon it, and the felon 
maliciously obstructs it. The plate-layer and the mechanist, 
too, may have erred in their work. The wheel and axle of the 
locomotive may be unsound in material. The frost may un- 
shackle the atoms of iron; and from one of these various causes, 
the train, in its rapid flight, may be thrown over a bridge, an 
embankment, or a viaduct, and its freight of life crushed under 
its fragments of wood or of iron. 

More alarming still is the collision when opposing trains, like 
infuriated bulls, rush into the embrace of death,—carriage piled 
upon carriage, tearing in pieces or crushing to atoms the pre- 
cious life which they bear—the mother with the infant at her 
breast—the father taking his children to school—the bridal pair 
hastening to their honeymoon—the long lost pilgrim in sight of 
his home—the soldier, the sailor, the civilian, speeding to their 
duties or their pleasures,—all in the flush of life and hope,— 
swept to a cruel grave, unwarned and unprepared for the change. 

A scene like this,—the carnage of peace more appalling than 
that of war, can never be forgotten. However rare its occurrence, 
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and however small the risk to which the traveller is really ex- 
posed, yet the horrors of a railway accident rivet themselves in 
the imagination, and abate all the pleasures which the scenes 
through which he passes would have otherwise inspired. 

Exposed to such dangers, and deprived almost by statute of 
other means of travel, the public are entitled to every possible 
protection, not only from the railway companies, but from the 
State itself. The subject has recently been brought before the 
Legislature, and the time has arrived when causes of railway 
accidents must be carefully investigated, and every means taken 
to prevent them which wealth can command or science devise. 

ie order to bring this subject fully before our readers, we must 
lay before them a brief account of the railway system in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

The following table shows the state of our railways from 1846 
to 1859 :— 





_— Railway ‘Length of Line} Amount Authorized 
me Acts. Authorized. to be Raised. 





Miles. 
1846 4538 L.132,617,368 
1847 1354 39,460,128 
1848 871 15,274,237 
1849 ! 16 3,911,33 

1850 8 4,115,632 
1851 135 9,553,275 
1852 244 4,333,834 
1853 06 940 15,517,601 
1854 482 9,211,602 
1855 363 9,192,038 
1856 322 5,784,426 
1857 y 663 10,336,413 
1858 328 6,834,705 | 




















Of the 328 miles authorized in 1858, 174 were in England and 
Wales, 73 in Scotland, and 81 in Ireland. 

The total extent of line sanctioned by Parliament down to the 
beginning of 1859 amounted to 15,654 miles, 1610 of which have 
been abandoned. Powers have therefore been granted for 14,049 
miles, of which 9506 were open at the beginning of 1859, and 
were thus distributed :— 

Open on Jan. 1, 1859. Authorized on Jan. 1, 1859 
Miles. Miles. 
England and Wales, . ° 6976 10,106 
Scotland, ° ° . 1342 1,880 
Ireland, : . ‘ 1188 2,063 
Total, . ; ‘ 9506 14,049 

The total amount of money actually raised by shares or on 
loan, to the beginning of 1859, was L.325,375,507. 

It is interesting to observe the difference in the gauge of the 
railways in the three kingdoms. 
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In England, 5976 miles are constructed on the narrow gauge, 
749 on the broad gauge, and 261 on the mixed gauge ; while in 
Scotland all the lines are on the narrow gauge, and in Ireland 
all of them on the Irish gauge. 

When the traffic is not very great, and especially when short 
lines are required through thinly-peopled districts, single lines of 
railway have been constructed, and have proved the most lucra- 
tive. Of these railways there are 3148 miles,—1897 in England, 
498 in Scotland, and 753 in Ireland. 

On the 30th June 1858, 9323 miles were open for traffic, 
and the number of persons employed on them amounted to 
109,329, or 11°72 persons per mile. 

The financial position of our railways is a subject of great 
interest. We have already seen that L1.325,375,507 had been 
raised at January 1, 1859, which corresponds with an expendi- 
ture of L.34,243 per mile, of which there has been spent for 
Parliamentary and legal expenses, 6 per cent.; land and com- 
pensation, 18 per cent.; works, 66 per cent.; and rolling stock, 
10 per cent. 

It deserves special notice, that though the cost of railways in 
the United Kingdom has averaged L.34,243 per mile—namely, 
L.38,779 in England, L.27,532 in Scotland, and L.15,061 in 
Ireland—yet the average cost of lines for which Acts have been 
obtained since 1848 has been only L.10,500 per mile,—viz., 
L.12,600 in England, L.8700 in Scotland, and L.6600 in Ireland! 

The amount of money raised to the 1st January 1859 has been,— 

Interest per cent. payable. 
By Ordinary Share Capital, > L.181,837,781 3-06 
By Preference Shares, . ‘ 61,854,547 4-63 
By Loans, . . ‘ 81,683,179 4-63 
Tota, . .« . _ .825,375,507 3°75 

The following was the state of the passenger traffic in 1857, 
— with 1858, when the panic created a stagnation in 
trade :— 


Passengers. No. conveyed per mile. 
1857, . : m 139,008,888 15,617 


1858, . ‘ 139,193,699 14,944 


The receipts from passengers are— 
Receipts per mile. 
1857, . . ° ° L.10,592,798 L.1191 
1858, . ° 10,376,309 1112 


The following are the general results of the traffic :— 
In England in 1858. 

; * 15,162,796 
= ee ee 36,199,373 
i 3d__,, and Parliamentary, . ‘ + 64,568,572 
Holders of Periodical Tickets, 2 a . ‘ 26,216 


Total, . . 115,956,957 


Passengers, Ist Class, 
2d 


” 
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General Merchandise, 
Minerals, ‘ ° 
Cattle, ° ° 
Sheep, . ° 
Pigs, . . . . ° 
In Scotland in 1858. 
Passengers, 1st Class, ° ° ° 
me . ae ° - ° 
- 3d__—,, +and Parliamentary, 
Holders of Periodical Tickets, . 


Total, 


Genera] Merchandise, 
Minerals, 
Cattle, . 
Sheep, . 
Pigs, 


In Ireland in 1858. 
Passengers, 1st Class, ‘ . 
~  « « ° : 
3d_—s«y,_and Parliamentary, 
Holders of Periodical Tickets, ° 


Total, 


General Merchandise, 
Minerals, ° ‘ ‘ . . 
Cattle, . ‘ ; "i A ° 
Sheep, . ° . . : . 
Pigs, . . . ° ° ° ° 
In Great Britain and Ireland in 1858. 
Passengers, Ist Class, r . . 

oe ws x ‘ - 

3d_—s«y,_-and Parliamentary, 
Holders of Periodical Tickets, 


Total, 


General Merchandise, 
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21,287,649 tons. 

38,298,709 ,, 
1,770,846 
5,537,130 
1,371,398 


1,983,821 
2,150,334 
- 10,647,854 
° 6,959 


14,788,968 
2,895,916 tons. 
9,040,903 

316,458 
1,062,638 
47,496 


1,155,767 
3,343,582 
3,929,038 

19,387 


1,071,055 tons. 
130,064 ,, 
236,001 
338,392 
629,725 


18,302,384 
41,693,289 
- 79,145,464 
‘ 52,562 


. 139,193,699 


25,654,620 tons. 


47,469,676 ,, 
2,323,305 
6,938,160 
2,048,619 


Minerals, . . : ; 
0g . ° . ° ° 
Pies Lt 
It is interesting to notice in the above table the small number 
of third class passengers in Ireland, and the large number of the 
second class, in reference to the whole, the two numbers being 
nearly equal; while in Scotland the third class passengers are 
very large, and five times more numerous than the second class. 
It is curious, also, to notice the large number of holders of 
periodical tickets in Ireland, namely, 19,387, while in 1857 they 
were only 9207! 
In 1858, in Great Britain and Ireland, the receipts from all 
sources, and the working expenses, were as follows :— 


L.3,002,838 
3,527,377 
3,616,192 
1,551,497 


Passengers, 1st Class, ‘ . 
” 2d yy ° 


3d ° F . ° 
Miscellaneous, Parcels, Luggage, Horses, etc., 


Total of Passenger Receipts, . . « L.11,697,904 





Railway Accidents. 


General Merchandise, 
Minerals, ; ° 
Live Stock, 


Total from all Sources, 
Total Working Expenses, 


7,711,386 tons 
4,046,061 ,, 
501,398 


1L..23,956,749 
11,738,807 


Ratio of Working Expenses to Receipts, 49 to 100. 

The following are the average receipts :— 

No. of Passengers. Goods per ton. Minerals per ton. per head. 
Is. 5d. 6s, 2d. 1s. 8d. 1s. 

It is a remarkable fact, that though the length of railways 
in the United Kingdom had increased by above 400 miles, the 
receipts were less in 1858 than in 1857 by L.219,861, and the 
working expenses 49 per cent. of the receipts instead of 47 per 
cent. asin 1857. In several of the railways, however, both in Eng- 
land and Scotland, the traffic had materially improved in 1859. 

Having thus given a general idea of the work done upon the 
railways of the United Kingdom, we come now to treat of the 
number, the nature, and the causes of the accidents on railways, 
and of the best means by which they may be prevented or 
diminished. 

The following table contains the total number of accidents 
to passengers, from causes beyond their own control, between 
January 1, 1850, and June 30, 1858 :— 


Cattle, Sheep, etc., 





Passengers. Proportion to No. of Passengers. 


Killed. 


No. of 
Passengers. 





Killed. | Injured Injured. 





2496 
301 
33 


| 2830 | 


England, . 
Scotland, . 
Ireland, 


756,060,598 
105,995,167 
58,106,157 


lin 6,632,110 
1 in 10,599,516 
lin 2,228,119 


lin 302,909 
lin 352,143 
1 in 1,760,792 











Total, . 920,161,922 | lin 6,480,013 














| Lin 325,222 





It is interesting to observe that the safety to passengers is not 
very far from twice as great in Scotland as in England, and jive 
times as great in Scotland as in Ireland. 

The two following tables contain the classes of persons to whom 
accidents happened, and the numbers killed and injured in 1858: 





Total on all 


N ND. ND. ND. : 
ENGLAND SCOTLAND. IRELAND Railways. 


PASSENGERS. 





Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. 





Killed or Injured 


from causes beyond f 25 386 1 23 419 


their own control, 
Do. from own conduct 
or want of caution, 


21 13 2 1 18 








Total, 46 399 3 24 14 51 437 





























In the following table is given the number of Servants of the 
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companies or contractors, and others who have been killed or 
injured from various causes in 1858 :— 





i Total on all 
ENGLAND. SCOTLAND. IRELAND. Railways. 


PASSENGERS, 





Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. |} Killed. | Injured. Killed. | Injured. 





From causes beyond 10 6 7 52 

their control, 
From misconduct or 71 

want of caution, ‘ 
At level crossings, . 17 21 
Trespassers, . . 46 62 
Suicide, . ° ° 4 5 
Miscellaneous, . 5 - 6 

















Total of Servants ‘ 
and Passengers, 199 | 489 26 29 276 





. of ’ i a 
git aaa 115,956,957 | 14,788,968 | 8,447,774 | 139,193,699 























Hence it appears that 1 passenger only has been killed in 
every 5,353,603, while in the 8} years from 1850 to the middle of 
1858, 1 was killed in every 6,480,013 passengers, showing that 
the security to life has diminished in 1858. In like manner, in 
1858, 1 was injured in every 332,204 passengers, while in the 
period of 84 years, 1 was injured in every 325,222, showing that 
the security against injury has been diminished in 1858. 

The next step of our inquiry is to ascertain the causes of these 
accidents, and their relative influences. In Captain Galton’s 
Report for 1858, the accidents during that year are divided into 
two classes— 


I. Accidents appertaining to the Rolling Stock of Roads. 
II. Accidents appertaining to the Management. 


I. From Rolling Stock and Road. Persons 

Killed. Injured. 
. From Engines or Carriages getting off the Rails, . ° 6 29 
. Fracture of Axles, Tyres of Engines or Carriages, . ° 3 30 
. From Explosion of Boilers, . ° ° ° 6 16 


II. Appertaining to Management. 
- Collisions from Trains following each other on the same 
Line of Rails, ‘ . ‘ ‘ A R 
. Collisions from Trains and Engines following on the same 
Line of Rails, i ° . . . 
. Collisions from Waggons or Carriages moving back on a 
Line of Rails, and following a Train or meeting a Train 
approaching in an opposite direction, . . . 
- Collisions from Shunting at Stations, Sidings, or Platforms, 
. Accidents near Stations at Facing Points, . ° . 
. Collisions at Junctions, > ‘ . . . 
. Collisions on single Lines, between Trains meeting in opposite 
directions, . ‘ . 
. Accidents at Level Crossings, ° 7 . . 
2. Persons in Trains struck against Standing Works, " 
. Accidents from Trains entering Stations at too high a speed, 
- From Miscellaneous Causes, . . ‘ : 


17 


Oe | 


own 


Total, “ ° 
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It is of importance to know how often these different causes of 
accidents occur, as the number of persons killed or injured is no 
indication of the danger arising from any cause of accident, since 
there may be a larger number of sufferers from a single operation 
of the cause. The recent return for 1860 enables us to do this:— 


Number of Accidents to Trains, and Number of the Sufferers 
from them, in 1860. 





Servants of | 


Ts. 
Passengers Companies. 


No. of 
Accidents. 





Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. | 


| 
a 





I. Passenger Trains. 


Collisions between Passenger Trains, . 191 

Collisions between do., and other Trains ) 216 
or Engines, . ° 

Trains running into Sidings, or off the 
Line, and running against other 
Trains or Works, ° = 

Trains or portion getting off the Line, . 

Axles or Wheels of Carriages breaking, 

Axles or Wheels of Engine breaking, etc., 

Couplings or Springs breaking, ° 

Trains running too quickly into Stations, 

Trains in Collision with Gates or Carts 
at Level Crossings, . ° 


| 
| 
| 





Total to Passenger Trains, 


II. Goods Trains. 


Collisions between Goods Trains or 
Single Engines, ° ‘ 

Goods Trains getting off the Rail, ° 

Axles or Wheels breaking, . . 

Bursting of Boilers, . ‘ ° 





Total to Goods Trains, . 
Total to All Trains, m 35 479 14 


























In 1860, therefore, the total number of persons killed was 49, 
and 52 injured. 

Having thus obtained an accurate knowledge of the number, 
nature, and causes of railway accidents, we proceed to consider 
the means which have been taken, and which remain to be taken, 
for preventing them. 

The attention of the Legislature was long ago turned to this 
important subject, and the Board of Trade was empowered to 
inspect every railway before it was opened, and to require that 
every arrangement should be made necessary for the safety 
of the public. They received, also, by the Act 3 and 4 Vict., 
the power of inspecting railways at any time they chose. The 
Board has no other power, not even that of inquiring into acci- 
dents, and examining the servants of the companies. Since 
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1840, however, they have assumed this power, and the railway 
companies have never objected to the exercise of it. Lord 
Campbell’s Act, for making companies liable in a pecuniary 
enalty in the cases of fatal accidents to passengers,—the liability 
of railway officers at common law for the consequences of any 
breach of regulation, and of the companies themselves for every 
injury done to passengers in which neglect of any kind can be 
traced to the directors, have made it the vital interest of every 
company to prevent accidents on their line. The extreme diff- 
culty of discovering the true causes of accidents, and the interest 
which the companies and their responsible servants have in con- 
cealing what may be the true cause, have, in many cases, pre- 
vented sufferers from receiving compensation. But it will 
appear from the following list of compensations, that large sums 
have been paid by several of the leading railway companies, 
either by the verdict of a jury, by arbitration, or by private 
agreement. 


Sums Paid during Ten Years from Jan. 1, 1848, to Jan. 1, 1858. 


London and North-Western, . ° . L.60,574 
London, Brighton, and South Coast, ‘ r 44,316 
South-Eastern, ° ° . . . 77,331 
Great Western, ° ° . ° ° 19,909 
Great Northern, ° ‘ ‘ . . ‘ 20,230 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, 35,487 


East Lancashire, . ° 8,325 
Caledonian, . ‘ ° ° . " 13,891 
Chester and Holyhead, . . . ‘ ° 3,179 
Great Southern and Western, . 25,311 
Lancaster and Carlisle, . 2,557 
Midland, . ‘ js . ‘ 21,867 
North-Eastern, ° ‘ . ° 43,989 


L.424,190 


As these returns are only from some railways, half a million of 
money will not nearly represent the losses sustained by all the 
railway companies of the kingdom, from the accidents that have 
taken place on their lines. It was stated, indeed, by Mr Ben- 
tinck in Parliament, that a million of money will hardly cover 
the losses thus incurred. 

Towards the end of 1857, when several fatal collisions had 
taken place, the attention of the House of Commons was called 
to the subject, and a “ Select Committee was appointed to inquire 
into the causes of railway accidents, and into the possibility of 
removing any such causes by further legislation.” Mr G. W.P. 
Bentinck, M.P. for the Western Division of Norfolk, was chairman 
of the committee, which consisted of eleven members, a majority 
of whom—namely, six—were directly connected with railway 
companies. Their report was presented to Parliament in June 
1858, and has acquired new interest from its having been recently 


Eastern Counties, ° ° ° js 46,524 
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the subject of discussion in the House of Commons. After 

examining officers of the Board of Trade, eminent engineers, 

directors, and other officials of railway companies, they re- 
orted :— 

1. That railway accidents may be classified under three heads 
—inattention of servants; defective material in the works or 
rolling stock ; and excessive speed. 

2. That the carelessness of the men employed, and the insuffi- 
ciency of material, can be best checked by the companies them- 
selves. That, from the serious losses incurred by any accident, 
it was sufficiently the interest of the companies to pay minute 
attention to these points; but as cases had occurred in which 
these points had been neglected by the companies, the Board of 
Trade should be invested with the fullest powers to investigate 
and report to Parliament upon every accident. 

3. That a rate of speed, considerably in excess of what is con- 
sidered safe by the great majority of the witnesses, is sometimes 
attained on many of the lines. 

4, That this speed has arisen chiefly from the want of strict 
punctuality in the ape and arrival of trains, leading to an 
excess of speed to make up for lost time. 

5. That the Legislature should not interfere ‘on the question 
of the extreme speed at which trains should travel ;’ but that 
perfect regularity in the time of departure and arrival might be 
attained by legislative interference, to the extent of allowing the 
public means of obtaining prompt and cheap redress in the re- 
covery of penalties for want of punctuality. 

6. That it should be made imperative on railway companies 
to advertise a sufficient time beforehand the exact hour of de- 
parture and arrival at each station. 

7. That it should be imperative to establish a necessary com- 
munication between guards and engine-drivers. 

8. That it may be advisable to enforce a system of telegraphic 
communication, and enact that no trains should depart till the 
line is ascertained to be clear. 

9. That, as the largest proportion of accidents arise from col- 
lision, a system of telegraphic communication would be a most 
effective means of preventing them. 

10. That arrangements about night-signals, breaks, and other 
precautions, should be left in the hands of the railway authorities. 

11. That it is incumbent on the Railway Board to apply to 
Parliament for further powers to carry out the above recommen- 
dations, which would tend greatly to diminish railway accidents. 

Although this report was published nearly three years ago, no 
measures were adopted to carry its recommendations into effect ; 
but in the latter half of 1860, the occurrence of no fewer than 
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46 accidents, by which 32 persons were killed and 383? injured, 
roused the sympathy of the public, and, we believe, induced 
Mr Bentinck to bring the matter before the House of Com- 
mons. He accordingly, on the 12th of March, moved a resolu- 
tion that the Government should enforce the adoption by all 
railway companies of those precautions against accidents, which, 
by the general testimony of railway officials, were shown to be 
desirable. The subject, strange to say, excited little interest ; 
and the opposition of Mr Milner Gibson, the President of the 
Board of Trade, and of various railway officials and shareholders, 
induced? Mr Bentinck to withdraw his resolution. 

The two points urged during the discussion were, that it would 
be inexpedient to relieve railway companies of their present 
liability by legislative interference, and that, though many 
means of security were necessary, the Board of Trade could not 
decide upon the proper measures, such as the best mode of inter- 
communication, and the House should not settle by enactment 
what these measures of precaution should be. 

With all respect for our legislators and railway directors, we 
venture to say that we have never read anything so puerile and 
illogical as the objections made to Mr Bentinck’s resolution. 
The adoption of that resolution could not have the remotest 
tendency to relieve the railway companies of their responsibility. 
Supposing, for example, that the Board of Trade ordered every 
company to establish an intercommunication between the guard 
and driver, and the guard and each carriage, and that this was 
done by calling into exercise all the mechanical science of the 
country, how could such a measure, when carried into effect, 
throw the responsibility from the company upon the Board of 
Trade? If accidents were occasioned by this contrivance, the 
Government might be held morally responsible, just as they are 
for all their measures ; but if lives are saved by it, as it is ad- 
mitted they must be, there can be no other responsibility than 
that which must fall upon the company if the machinery is ill 
constructed or negligently worked. The Board of Trade at 
present will not allow a railway to be opened without the autho- 
rity of their inspectors. Should an accident happen upon the 
opening of the line from the imperfection of the permanent way, 
or the instability of a bridge or a viaduct, the company would 
still be liable for the consequences, even though the Government 
officials had failed in their duty. The Government, in short, 

' Of this number, 20 were killed and 73 injured in the course of ten weeks by 
two collisions,—one on the 4th September on the Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
and the other on the London and North-Western on the 16th November. 

* It was stated by Mr Baillie that the proportion of railway accidents in 


England to those in Germany was as 9 to 1, and to those in France as 7 to 1,— 
a result which could arise only from the surveillance of their Governments. 
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could give all their influence and assistance to the directors as 
their friends, as well as the friends of the public, and renounce 
all responsibility for their arrangements. In foreign countries, 
where the Government regulates everything, the responsibility 
of the companies is in no respect diminished. Acting under 
the highest scientific advice, for which railway directors seldom 
apply, the Government imposes regulations which are as bene- 
ficial to the company as they are to the public. Whether the 
Government interferes partially, as ours does, or completely, as 
foreign Governments do, the railway companies are bound, and 
not the Government, to convey passengers with safety, to em- 
ploy sound materials, to engage the best mechanists, to have a 
sufficient number of the best servants, and to use every reason- 
able precaution; and we can hardly conceive by what dictate of 
common sense, or what principle of law, the responsibility of an 
accident could be thrown upon the Government. 

We had hoped that the press would have taken up this sub- 
ject, and stimulated the Government to extend and render legal 
the powers over railways which it has already so wisely assumed ; 
but we have been greatly disappointed. The railway atmo- 
sphere is so widely diffused, breathing almost into every house- 
hold, that, we presume, the press is not placed beyond its limits. 
It would be in vain to argue with a writer who, while he admits 
that ‘under Mr Bentinck’s system the railway companies would 
be less able to evade certain specified duties, gravely maintains 
‘that they would escape altogether from the responsibility which 
now covers all duties!’* ‘It is incorrect to say, observes a 
writer in the Times in reply to these statements, ‘that these 
regulations (those of Mr Bentinck) would lessen the responsibi- 
lity of railway companies. Railways cannot be opened till a 
Government inspector gives his sanction. Does this involve re- 
sponsibility? The Board of Trade, it is well known, licenses 
passenger vessels even on the Thames. It gives certificates of 
competence to all masters and mates of ships, yet accepts no 
special responsibility in doing so. Does not all government 
imply the existence of rules or laws which increase rather than 
lessen the responsibility of those for whose guidance they are 
made? Sooner or later, some such plan must be adopted. The 
sooner the better, the less will be the sacrifice of life and pro- 
perty, the less grave the responsibility of those who have the 
power to act, but who hesitate to make an effort. Nothing less 
than a wholesome supervision will prevent railway directors 
sacrificing everything to a mistaken parsimony, which, while it 
adds a few pounds to dividends, brings anguish to the hearts and 
homes of many.’? 


? Times, March 14, 1861, p. 9. 2 Times, March 21, p. 7. 
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We have already stated that the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons classify railway accidents under the three 
heads of inattention of servants, excessive speed, and defective 
material. We shall enumerate them differently, with a view of 
suggesting how each source of danger may be diminished or pre- 
vented. Railway accidents arise from the following causes :-— 

1. The condition of the permanent way. 

2. Excessive speed. 

. Want of punctuality in the despatch and arrival of trains. 
. Want of a perfect telegraphic system. 
Defective material. 
. Defective mechanism. 
Want of intercommunication between the guard and 
driver, and between the passengers and driver. 
Obstructions on the line. 
Inattention of servants. 


1. On the Condition of the Permanent Way. 


Anexcellent and well-kept road, whether for ordinary or rail- 
way carriages, is the source of all safety for travellers. In railway 
travelling it is pre-eminently necessary, and we do not scruple 
to say that the best form of a railway line has not yet been 
ascertained. The first element in the inquiry is, the breadth of 
gauge, or the distance between the iron rails. Narrow gauges are 
clearly less safe than broad ones ; and in reference to the risk of 
going off the line and being overturned, the safety must increase 
with the breadth of gauge. We presume that the broad gauge, 
used on the Great Western, is regarded as the widest that it 
would be convenient to adopt, though we think this is a point on 
which science, guided by experience, has not given its decision. 

With regard to the nature of the line, it cannot be doubted 
that an absolutely rectilineal railway is the safest and the most 
economical, and that every deviation is a source of danger, and 
might in many cases be avoided. In passing stations especially, 
and sidings, where obstructions are most likely to occur, a straight 
path is essentially necessary ; and wherever it has been found ex- 
pedient, from economy or any other cause, to alter the direction 
or introduce a curve, a change should, if possible, be made. 

_ The form and condition of the iron rails is the next point of 
Interest. Sufficient attention has not been given to this funda- 
mental question. A smooth continuous way is absolutely neces- 
sary for the economy of the rolling stock, and the comfort and 
safety of the passenger. Rails of superior weight and strength are 
required to bear the impact of monster locomotives at high speed, 
and the heavy merchandise which now passes over them. When 
contracting for rails for Egypt, Mr R. Stephenson adopted the 
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test fixed by the Sardinian engineers,—namely, to let fall, from a 
height of 16 feet, a weight of from 2 to 3 cwt.,—a process better 
fitted to discover defective rails than subjecting them to a still 
weight. Under this test only one or two of the Egyptian rails 
failed. Rails laminate, split and bend, and transverse fractures 
are of frequent occurrence ; so that, as Captain Huish observes, 
it is difficult to maintain the gauge of the line under present 
weights. In the Lyons Railway, where 27 fractures of rails, 
and 1200 fractures of chairs, had taken place from 1849 to 1854, 
the company adopted the following mode of testing them. The 
rails were divided into lots, each lot being the result of several 
days’ manufacture, and the chairs into lots being the result of one 
casting. About 1 per cent. of both rails and chairs were then 
selected ; and if they did not bear the appointed test, the lot to 
which the imperfect rail and chairs belonged was rejected. 
Numerous fractures of rails, which occurred on the main line of 
the Eastern French Railway in 1852, were ascribed to in- 
equalities in the wheels of the engines and tenders; and in the 
anteuil tunnel, where they were constantly occurring, they 
were rendered much less numerous by adding a fifth sleeper. 

Several varieties of a continuous rolled iron permanent way 

have been recently and carefully tried in England, but they 
have been condemned by the most eminent engineers. Trans- 
verse sleepers are now preferred to longitudinal timber, and 
the steeling of the rails has been found to increase their dura- 
bility. 
As many accidents have taken place at level crossings and 
sidings, these peculiarities should, as far as possible, be avoided. 
On the London and North-Western Railway, 53 miles of siding 
were added within a few years ; but fortunately the facing points 
have been greatly increased in number. 

In order to supersede the personal attendance of pointsmen, 
self-acting switches have been introduced ; but though they are 
allowed to be useful, it is said that many accidents have arisen 
from a reliance upon them. Captain Huish has denounced as 
dangerous all mechanical contrivances for superseding personal 
inspection and manipulation; but it is surely possible to make 
the one auxiliary to the other,—to cause the switches to act only 
in the necessary absence of the pointsman. 

It is obvious from these considerations, that the sound condi- 
tion of the permanent way is essential to the safety of the tra- 
veller. Almost all accidents arising from the trains going off 
the line, have arisen from defects or obstructions on the line ; and 
though Captain Huish has stated ‘that fewer accidents to life 
and property arise from the road than from any other cause, 
yet Cuphain Galton assures us that out of 41 accidents that 
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happened in 1857, 21 were from the trains going off the rails, 
and only 20 from collisions.’ 

Under these circumstances it can hardly be doubted that, 
while the Board of Trade is bound to inspect the permanent 
way before any line is opened, and have the power, which they 
do not exercise, of inspecting it at any other time, they ought to 
make periodical inspections of every line in the kingdom, and 
take care that the poverty of particular lines, and the ill-judged 
economy of others, are not inducements to neglect repairs and 
improvements which the public safety demands. Nor is the 
daily inspection of the line less important, owing to great and 
sudden changes of weather and other causes; but this of course 
can be done only by the railway servants, as in France, where 
the divisional inspectors examine the condition of the whole 
length of the rails every morning before they commence their 
occupations, and report this examination of the rails every evening. 
This periodical inspection of the permanent way ought certainly 
to be imposed by statute on the Board of ‘Trade, and its in- 
spection twice a-day by the railway officers, the responsibility 
necessarily remaining with the company. 


2. Excessive Speed as a Cause of Accidents. 


There can be no doubt that excessive speed is a fertile cause 
of accidents. In express trains, where very high speed is the 
rule, the best carriages, the best locomotives, and the best ma- 
chinery of every kind, is used ; and as every functionary is on the 
alert, and the line more carefully cleared and watched, these 
trains are perhaps the safest, notwithstanding the greatness of 
their speed. Still, however, excessive speed is dangerous, even 
when it is the rule upon any line. Almost all the evidence 
taken before the Select Committee proves this. The greater 
the speed, the greater is the risk of collision. High speed also 
increases the ‘strain upon the material, and upon all those 
parts that may be defective, although not outwardly so ;’ and it 
increases the tendency of the train to go off the line. It gives 
‘less time for pulling up, and seeing signals ;’ and ‘in certain 
states of the atmosphere, when the signals cannot be clearly dis- 
tinguished, it increases the danger.’ Some engineers think that 
30 miles an hour is a safe speed, though the general opinion is 
that 40 or 45 miles should be the limit. 

If a high regulated speed is a cause of accident, how dangerous 
must excessive speed be when it is not the rule, but adopted in 
order to make up for time lost from detention during the journey, 


_ | It was suggested by Mr W. B. Adams, in order to keep the permanent way 
in safe condition for passengers, that a separate roadway should be formed for 
merchandise traffic. 
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or from want of punctuality in the dispatch of trains! This is 
frequently done when, ‘with a heavy load and a deficiency of 
steam power, the trains are compelled to travel slowly up an in- 
cline’ They are ‘then obliged to run down the next incline, 
and over level places with curves, at a greater speed, and thus 
expose the passengers to serious dangers.’ 

It has been objected to the limitation of speed, ‘that the 
absence of any restrictive enactment has led to improvements in 
the rolling stock and permanent way, which have made it as 
safe to travel at the rate of 50 miles an hour as it was formerly 
at the rate of 30 ;’ but admitting this to be true, we have surely 
now arrived at a velocity sufficient for all social purposes, and 
may well permit the Government to say, that additional speed 
can be neither beneficial to railway companies nor to the public. 

Taking these facts into consideration, eminent engineers are 
of opinion that Government should fix a limit of speed, and en- 
force punctuality in the dispatch and arrival of trains,—the re- 
sponsibility, of course, arising out of the interference, remaining 
with the company. 


3. Punctuality in the Dispatch and Arrival of Trains. 


That punctuality in the dispatch of trains is an essential 
element of safe travelling, was admitted by every witness before 
the Select Committee. The excessive speed, and its attendant 
accidents, are the necessary results of irregularity in the times of 
the trains; and Captain Huish remarks that, ‘whenever an 
accident occurs, the press and public opinion, expressed through 
a jury, seize on this point as the primary cause of the mischiet 
He thinks, however, that ‘an undue stress has been attached to 
a rigid adherence to punctuality ;’ and he is of opinion that, 
under a well-regulated system of signals, and with a well- 
disciplined staff, the greatest irregularity, whatever inconvenience 
it may produce, ought not to lead to danger. He illustrates this 
by the arrangements made at the time of the Great Exhibition, 
when 775,000 persons, in addition to ordinary passengers, were 
safely conducted to Euston Square by 24,000 extra carriages. 
This was effected by Captain Huish by the following method :— 
‘The running speed of all excursion trains was fixed with reference 
to their weight ;’ and a telegraphic system adopted, by which ‘the 
arrival at, and the departure of each train from, every terminus, 
was retransmitted from every important station, and repeated as 
the train passed in both directions. A time bill was then con- 
structed according to the prescribed table of speeds, from which 
experimental, in place of theoretical, times were acted upon. 
The advantage of such arrangements was so good, that ‘in 


1851, during which 7,900,000—nearly eight millions of pas- 
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sengers (about one-third of the population of England)—travelled 
on the London and North-Western Railway, only one person 
was killed.’ In this accident Captain Huish himself sustained 
injury; and he assures us that the casualty ‘ was the effect of the 
gravest disobedience of orders.’ 

If it be correct, as Captain Huish asserts, that the press and 
the public regard want of punctuality as the primary cause of 
accidents, it is surely necessary to enforce punctuality by legis- 
lative interference. We have already seen that the Select 
Committee have recommended an indirect legislative interfer- 
ence for the purpose of enforcing punctuality, by affording to 
any passenger a cheap method of obtaining compensation when 
he is agerieved by want of punctuality. Independent of the 
additional danger to which he is exposed, a passenger may suffer 
pecuniary loss by the detention of trains. He may be too late 
for transacting commercial or other business of importance. He 
may be exposed to great expense and loss by missing another 
train, or a ship which is to carry him to some distant shore. 
The medical man may come too late to save the life of a 
patient ; and professional persons of all classes, who reside at a 
distance from their places of business, must be exposed to great 
inconvenience and pecuniary loss by want of punctuality in the 
despatch and arrival of trains. The refusal of the House of 
Commons to carry out the plan of their own Select Committee 
is to be much regretted ; and we fear that ‘the press and the 
public’ will be allowed to attribute railway accidents to un- 
punctuality as their primary cause, till some startling accident, 
fearful in its details and wide in its sympathies, shall thvrill 
through the legislative mind, and summon them to their duty. 


4. Want of a Perfect Telegraphic System. 


Among the recommendations of the Select Committee, one of 
the most important is that of ‘ enforcing a system of telegraphic 
communication, and of ‘enacting that no trains should be 
despatched till the line is cleared” Such a system they consider 
as a most effective means of preventing railway accidents, the 
greatest proportion of which arise from collisions’ We have 
already seen that a system of this kind was successfully adopted 
by Captain Huish at the time of the Great Exhibition. It is 
now in use on parts of the Great Northern, the London and 
North-Western Railway, the South-Eastern, and some other 
lines. If this system were universally introduced, and if, on 
certain lengths of line, only one train could be travelling, no 
accident from collision could ever happen. 

This security is obtained by dividing the line into certain 
lengths of three or four miles, and establishing a telegraphic 
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communication between these stations. When a train starts from 
any town and arrives at the first station, they telegraph back to 
the town to say that the line is clear, so that they may start off 
a second train, then, as soon as the first train has passed station 
No. 2; No. 2 telegraphs back to No. 1 that the second portion 
of the line is clear, and so on. In some cases the stations 
employed are the regular traffic stations. By telegraphing 
from each station to those on either side of it, every portion of 
the line is necessarily clear before any train enters upon it, and no 
collision can take place. The wires which connect these stations 
are used solely for the working of the line, and cannot be em- 
ployed for any other purpose. 

Such being the advantages of a system of telegraphic com- 
munication, the expense attending it is the only possible objec- 
tion to its introduction. The cost of it has been stated at from 
L.20 to L.25 per mile, beside that of additional servants ; and 
as an interval of space is necessarily interposed between the 
trains, there must be some loss from the limitation of the traffic. 
But if it proves the means of saving life, and also large sums 
given to those who suffer in collisions, the adoption of the tele- 
graphic system would be a measure of economy as well as of 
mercy ; and were Government to enforce it, the responsibility of 
working it effectually would remain with the companies. 


5. On Defective Material as a Cause of Accidents. 


A grave source of accidents, not only from the plant on the 
rolling stock of railways, but from every kind of machinery used 
in our factories, is a deficiency, or rather imperfection, in the 
material employed. The first point to be considered is the nature 
of the material,—whether it should be wood, iron, or any other 
metal, or combination of metals. There can be no doubt that 
iron must be the material of our rails, and wood the material 
upon which they rest, iron and stones having been found less 
fitted for the purpose of sleepers. But there are different kinds 
of iron, as there are different kinds of wood. The best iron 
must be that which, from its atomical constitution, can op- 
pose the best resistance to the various forces to which it is 
exposed. It is expanded by heat and contracted by cold; and 
every day of the year it is under the alternating influence of 
these opposite forces. As the material of a rail at rest, iron is 
exposed to enormous pressures, and to vibratory actions of dif- 
ferent kinds ; and as the material of wheels and pinions, of axles, 
tyres, levers, cranks, and boiler flues, in motion, it is subject to 
a still greater variety of forces. 

But even when we have obtained iron of the finest quality, 
much depends upon the care with which it is applied. A flaw 
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in the weld, or the introduction of scorize, may in various parts 
of railway constructions be the cause of serious accidents; and 
when axles or lines have been broken, the fracture has not arisen 
from the speed, but from unsoundness in the material. The 
admirable experiments of Mr William Fairbairn on the effects of 
temperature’ upon the tensile strength of wrought and rivet iron, 
as described in his two volumes, entitled, ‘ Useful Information for 
Engineers,’ will be of great value to the railway engineer; but 
much requires to be done, with the aid of the chemist and the 
experimental philosopher, before we obtain the soundest and 
most durable material for our railway constructions. 

Some idea may be obtained of the effects of defective material, 
from a remarkable table, published by Captain Huish, entitled, 
‘ Analysis of one thousand cases of engine failures and defects 
on the London and North-Western and subsidiary Railways, the 
stock of engines being 587.’ Here we read of 157 burst or leaky 
tubes, 92 broken springs, 89 broken valve-spindles, 77 broken 
or defective pumps, 40 broken piston-rods and pistons, 13 broken 
cranks and other axles, 13 broken reversing levers, etc.; and 
though the return is spread over a lengthened period, and the 
breakages may have in many cases arisen from bad mechanism, 
yet many of them must have been owing to defective material. 


6. On Defective Workmanship as a Cause of Accidents. 
ip 


The table of failures in locomotives to which we have just re- 
ferred, may give us some idea of the risks to which the traveller 
is exposed, when the very machine which conducts a long and 
heavy train is subject to so many evils. Captain Huish assures 
us that very few of these failures are attended with any direct 
danger to the public, though, by producing a temporary or 
Pow inability of the engine to carry on its train, it may 

e the remote cause of collision. Many improvements have been, 
from time to time, introduced into the form and proportions of 
the locomotive; and the delays and irregularities arising from 
its failures have been far less frequent than before. The most 
important parts of the engine—those from the failures of which 
accidents most commonly occur—are the wheels, axles, and axle- 
boxes. Wooden wheels, of which many kinds are in use, are 
deemed superior to iron ones. When the tire of a wheel fails, 
the wheel is in danger of flying to pieces; but the failure is 
rare, only six wheels having failed in four years on the very large 
stock of the London and North-Western Company. 

_| As an illustration of the effects of temperature upon metals, we may men- 
tion the condition of engraved copperplates that had been exposed to a high 
temperature. The plate was swelled to twiee its thickness, and it was so weak 


that it was easily snapped in pieces between the fingers like the thinnest slice 
of an apple, 
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When the permanent way is in bad order, as regards the 
joints, the axles of engines and carriages are apt to be fractured, 
from the continual jars to which they are exposed; and as the 
speed increases, the jar will increase the tendency of an axle to 
break at some particular point. In support of this opinion, 
Captain Huish found that, ‘after a number of repeated small 
blows upon a bar of iron, it will break in two;’ and it is well 
known that an artificial magnet may be deprived of its mag- 
netism by repeated blows when in a state of suspension, an effect 
which can arise only from a change in its internal structure. 
The strength of axles, too, must be greatly affected by their 
heating, occasioned by the introduction of dust into the grease 
which lubricates them. This evil has, indeed, been greatly 
remedied by the patent axle-box; but even with this improve- 
ment, in hot weather, and on a dusty line, it is difficult to keep 
the axles cool when the speed is considerable. 

The risk of a fire in a passenger train from the heating of the 
axle, is a source of great danger and alarm; and hence the fre- 
quent lubrication of the axles is required in express trains, 
Cases of fires have not been numerous ; and though there have 
been several narrow escapes, there has been no loss of life from 
this cause. Serious conflagrations have arisen from spontancous 
combustion, occasioned by lucifer matches or other combustible 


materials in the luggage of passengers; and heated coke and 
sparks from the engine have sometimes set fire to luggage on the 
roof of the carriages. In merchandise trains, fires frequently 
take place from the presence of straw in the loading, or from 
the liability of the tarpaulin to ignite; but the substitution of 
covered waggons for open trucks has diminished this element of 


>} =) 
danger. 


The want of breaks sufficiently numerous and powerful has 
been strongly stated by all the witnesses before the Select Com- 
mittee, and by all the inspecting officers of the Board of Trade. 
Very few great collisions have taken place with fast trains, in 
which deficiency of break power has not been one of the prin- 
cipal causes ; and when trains run off the line, or engines break 
down, the same cause adds greatly to the danger. If we con- 
ceive a train moving at the rate of 50 or 60 miles an hour, 
flying over 70 or 80 feet in a second, we may see the necessity 
of an instantaneous break power when an opposing train is in 
sight. Mr Newall, Mr Fay, and Mr Maconnel have taken out 
patents for breaks of a novel construction, and Colonel Yolland 
was charged by the Board to examine and report upon them. 
The breaks of Mr Fay and Mr Newall are called continuous, 
because they make them continuous for two or more carriages, 
—Mr Newall’s being partly self-acting, while Mr Fay’s are not. 
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Mr Maconnel’s steam sledge-break consists of sledges or skids 
forced down upon the rails by the pressure of steam. They have 
been applied to four engines on the London and North-Western 
line, upon which they have been used with great success. The 
train is stopped by them instantly, without producing any ap- 
preciable effect upon the carriages or passengers; and an acci- 
dent was once prevented at the Harrow station by the use of 
them. Colonel Yolland is of opinion, that while this break offers 
a guarantee against collisions, it increases ‘the facility for en- 
ines leaving the line, and is also costly in its application. 
While he was making experiments on these breaks, he had 
observed, what had been noticed also by Mr Fay, that in a 
favourable day, without wind, when the engine-driver whistled 
for the guard to apply the break, the whistle, though sounded 
for half a minute, and only twelve carriages intervened, was not 
heard by the guard; and hence Colonel Yolland has reported 
the following conclusions :— 

1. That all express and fast trains should have continuous 
breaks fitted to the carriage, so that the weight on. the wheels 
(including that on the engine and tender), to which breaks are 
applied, may amount to from 70 to 75 per cent. of the whole 
moving weight of each train,—the guard in the van next the 
tender working the breaks which have been fitted to that van 
alone, and the two or three adjoining carriages having their 
breaks wrought by that guard or the fireman, while the three or 
four continnous breaks at the tail of the train are wrought by 
the guard at the rear. 

2. That a portion of the retarding force of the train should be 
self-acting, and capable of being immediately applied either by 
the guard or the driver after sounding the alarm. 

3. That the use of the steam whistle is objectionable, and 
should be replaced by an alarm bell or gong at one extremity, to 
be pulled or rung by the driver or guard. 

In reference to defective mechanism as a cause of accidents, 
the construction of common passenger carriages demands our 
consideration. It is not yet settled, as a matter of experience, 
whether these carriages are safest with four or six wheels. On 
the Great Northern they are four-wheeled, and very light ; but 
though the locomotive engineer on that line thinks that they are 
quite safe from their lightness, he admits that if a wheel or axle 
of a six-wheeled carriage were to break, the remaining four 
‘would be more likely to make the vehicle safe,’ than if only two 
wheels were left. ‘It is theoretically correct, he adds, ‘that if 
you have six points tending to keep you on the railway, and a 
breakage takes place at one, the six points would be much more 
likely to hold on the rail.’ 
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In the construction of passenger carriages, their strength, or 
power of resisting external pressure, and the nature of their 
interior fittings, require a degree of consideration which we 
believe has not been given to them. There are accidents, no 
doubt, of such a fearful character, that a carriage built of the 
strongest material, and combined in the most scientific manner, 
would be crushed to fragments; but there are other accidents 
from the effects of which such a carriage might save the pas- 
sengers. Every carriage, therefore, should be built like a ship 
sent to struggle with ice in the Arctic regions, in order to resist 
the greatest pressures, and should be submitted to a severe test 
before it is placed on the line. The interior fittings require 
equal attention, in order to protect the passengers from injurious 
concussion when accidents do occur. 


7. On the want of Intercommunication between the Guard and 
Driver, and between the Passengers and Driver. 


The Select Committee on Railway Accidents of 1858, as we 
have already seen, consider ‘that it should be imperative upon 
every railway company to establish a means of communication 
between guards and engine-drivers. The Select Committee of 
1853 also recommended that an Act should be passed for this 
purpose ; but owing to the opposition of railway directors, and 
the culpable supineness of the Government, no such Act has 
been passed. In America, the guard can walk along a passage 
through the centre of each carriage, and communicate with the 
driver. In these carriages, which are very long, there is a door 
at each end of the carriage for the passengers to enter, but no 
communication at the sides. On the outside of each carriage, 
above the buffers, is a little platform, with a space about a foot 
wide between the two carriages, which allows sufficient room for 
the buffers to work. The guard can step over this space, and 
go along the train inside the carriages. Above the top of each 
carriage there is a line of common rope visible between each 
carriage, and communicating with the farthest end of the train 
and the engine. When there is any occasion to communicate 
with the driver, the guard or a passenger has only to pull this 
rope, and thus ring a bell which hangs over the driver’s head. 
On the network of railways of the Orleans Company, a com- 
munication between the guard and driver is made by means of 
a chord in the guard’s van, which, when pulled, rings a bell in 
the tender, and the guard is so placed as to command a view of 
the whole line. In the French railway, The Nord, the guards 
can get from one end of the train to the other by a hand-rail 
running along the carriages. Although these methods are said 
to be adopted only on these two lines, it is distinctly stated in 
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the French regulations for the management of railways, that ‘a 
means of communication exists between the conductor in charge 
of the train, the guards and breakman, and the engine-driver.’* 
The method of communication between guard and driver by 
bells, has been introduced on several English lines. If it is 
thought advisable to allow passengers to communicate with the 
guard, it may be easily done by carrying the rope below the 
door of the carriage, the door just passing over it and clearing 
it, so that a passenger pulling down the window, can hook up 
the rope, and pull the bell. Another method of communication, 
by means of tubes of india rubber, gutta percha, or iron, has 
been patented by Mr Houldsworth, and has been tried on the 
South-Western Railway, by putting them beneath the carriage; 
but it caused delay, from there being a great number of car- 
riages to shift. The ‘most hairbreadth escapes’ have been 
made when a communication between passengers and guard was 
required. The most remarkable of these happened when Lady 
Zetland was travelling with her maid in her own carriage. The 
carriage took fire, and the maid, in a state of terror, leapt from 
the train, and was severely injured. Lady Zetland, with great 
resolution, remained on the truck, and the carriage fortunately 
arrived at a station just as the flames had almost reached her. 
In another case, the guard, who was aware of the accident long 
before the train stopped, walked over the top of six carriages to 
the carriage on fire, but had no way of communicating with the 
driver, who, however, got notice of the accident by the presence 
of mind of a plate-layer, who saw the train on fire, and put down 
for signals. 

The Marquis of Chandos states in his evidence, that, on the 
London and North-Western, they tried most of the schemes of 
intercommunication. One of these, by means of electricity, and 
secured by patent, was favourably reported upon and recom- 
mended by the Board of Trade. The company purchased the 
license to use it; but owing to their trains being sometimes com- 
posed of a majority of carriages not belonging to the company, 
they could not carry out the plan. 

_ The contrivance adopted on the Great Western, though costly, 
is considered among the best. A person is placed in a seat which 
he cannot leave, on the back of the tender, so as to see the whole 
of the train, and communicate instantly with the driver. 

_ Notwithstanding the ingenuity of many of these inventions, it 
is the general opinion that one uniform system of intercommu- 
ncation should be adopted, and rendered compulsory upon every 
line. The only objections that have been stated to intercom- 
munication between the passengers and guard is, that timid per- 

‘Captain Galton’s Report of 1858, p. 139, § 125, and p. 146. art. 16. 
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sons might stop the train on very frivolous grounds, and quarrel 
with the guard; but there is no possible scheme to which ob- 
jections may not be raised, and however forcible and numerous, 
they can never outweigh the arguments in favour of a process for 
saving human life. 


8. On Obstructions of the Line as a Cause of Accidents. 


Obstructions on the line have been the cause of numerous acci- 
dents. They have arisen from the descent of stones or earth from 
the sides of deep cuttings, or from the distortion of the gauge from 
these causes; from luggage or goods having falling unnoticed from 
a preceding train ; from trees falling across the line; from cattle 
straying upon it, or jumping out in transit ; from drunkards lying 
down upon it; or from self-murderers laying themselves in front 
of an advancing train. Of a more serious nature are those obstruc- 
tions which, from malicious motives, are placed in the way of 
trains. An iron rail was very recently laid across the line of the 
London and North-Western Railway, between Tring and Berk- 
hamstead, when the 7hl5m up-train from Liverpool had to 
pass in the dark; but it was fortunately discovered and removed 
by a plate-layer a few minutes before the arrival of the train. A 
similar escape was some time ago made in the North of Ireland, 
where obstructions were placed in the way of a train containing 
a large body of Orangemen returning from a party meeting. 
Captain Huish informs us ‘that numerous instances might be 
given which would excite surprise, from the cunning designs ex- 
hibited, and the care apparently exercised in selecting a spot 
likely to be fraught with the greatest amount of mischief. A few 
weeks ago,’ he adds, ‘ upon a ae line in Lancashire, the points 
of an important siding were jammed open ; and in order to pre- 
vent the signal-man from averting the intended accident, the 
wire of the auxiliary signal was locked with a piece of string, 
and was thus prevented from acting. Happily, however, by a 
fortuitous circumstance, the villany was discovered a few minutes 
before the passenger train approached.’ When such cases have 
occurred, considerable rewards have been offered for the discovery 
of the perpetrators; but Captain Huish is of opinion ‘that a 
patient watch, and careful inquiry throughout the neighbourhood, 
may be a more effectual means of tracing the culprits. The 
punishment for this class of offences has been made more severe ; 
but we think it cannot be doubted that, when malicious obstruc- 
tions prove fatal, they should be treated as capital crimes. 

Against this class of dangers, whether wilful or accidental, it 
is not easy to provide a remedy. In the day-time, when the 
path is rectilineal and visible, as it often is to a great distance, 
the guards and driver ought to be held responsible in all those 
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cases where it was possible to observe obstructions upon their line. 
If ships at sea require the use of telescopes and officers always on 
the watch, railway trains doubly demand them. The guards 
should be provided with telescopes of great distinctness, and 
with a large field of view, which might be fixed so as to deviate 
but little from the line; and with these it should be their duty to 
look along each line of rails, both in their front and rear, to 
observe approaching trains, or fractured chairs,’ or fractured or 
sprung rails, or obstructions of any kind which accident or crime 
may have thrown on the way. When such obstacles are dis- 
covered, numerous and powerful breaks will enable the train to 
pause in its dangerous career. In the dark, when it is most 
robable that cattle will stray from the fields, light beacons 
should be erected at level crossings and other places where cattle 
and trespassers are most likely to invade the line. 


9. On the Inattention of Servants as the Cause of Accidents. 


When we consider the gravity and importance of the duties 
performed by the drivers, guards, pointsmen, and other officials 
on our railways, we cannot but be surprised at the comparatively 
small number of accidents which can be fairly ascribed to in- 
attention, disobedience of orders, or other acts of culpable negli- 
gence on the part of railway servants. In many cases these 
servants are overworked, owing to the parsimony of the directors. 
In some cases, individuals, from political or personal motives, 
are appointed to offices for which they are imperfectly qualified. 
The rules under which they act are sometimes indefinite, and 
even contradictory, and therefore not easily obeyed. Captain 
Galton asserts that the rules are frequently defective, that they 
have often been made for the purpose only of appealing to them 
after an accident has happened, and that they have been in 
many cases habitually negiected, and, when good, have not been 
enforced. Captain Huish is of opinion that the chief cause 
of accidents is inattention to the regulations arising from the 
necessity of adopting human agency in the management of so 
vast a machine as the railway establishment. Of the 12,000 
servants, he adds, on the London and North-Western line, about 
half that number have either immediately or remotely the public 
safety in their hands; and we need not therefore wonder that, 
from a single instant of forgetfulness, a momentary neglect on 
the part of one of those who may have been working for twenty 
years without forgetting himself, should lead to some lamentable 
disaster. The Select Committee of 1853 took a larger view of 

" On the Lyons Railway about 1400 fractures occurred in the chairs, and 27 


in the rails, in four years, from 1849 to 1853. They took place chiefly after 
changes of weather. 
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the subject. They maintained—and the same opinion was pressed 
upon the Committee of 1858 by the late eminent engineer, Mr 
Joseph Locke—that the best mode of obtaining security from 
railway accidents would be to register with the Board of Trade 
the general manager of the traffic on every line, the locomotive 
superintendent, and the resident engineer of the permanent way ; 
and to make these three persons answerable for the pointsmen, 
signal-men, and other servants. Under these circumstances, all 
railway servants ought to be selected and appointed by the 
parties who are held responsible, and not, as they are now, by the 
directors. 

Next in importance to the adoption of well-considered regula- 
tions, under which the leading and responsible officials shall have 
the choice of their respective servants, is a system of manage- 
ment which combines with strictness of discipline the most 
liberal treatment of every servant on the line. In France there 
is a superannuation fund for railway servants. A provision is 
made for the sick and the injured, and in the cases of death in 
the discharge of duty, compensation is given to the widow or the 
family. Upon the Orleans lines, when the profits reach 8 per 
cent., 15 per cent. of the surplus is reserved for the employés. 
When the profits are 14 per cent., 10 per cent. of the surplus is 
reserved ; and when they rise to 16 per cent., the surplus 
reserve is 5 per cent. ‘Of this surplus, a sum of 250,000 
francs is first set aside as a fund for sickness, etc. The re- 
mainder is divided into three parts, one of which is given at 
once to the employé ; the second is deposited in his name in the 
savings’ bank, to be drawn out only with the consent of the 
council of management ; and the third is paid into the super- 
annuation fund.’ 

But while great liberality is thus extended to the employés on 
the French lines, there is much strictness and even severity in 
the discipline. On every railway, from the lowest servant to the 
highest, implicit obedience to his immediate superior is required; 
and strict military discipline js thus maintained throughout the 
whole staff of all the companies. The punishments for negligence, 
mistakes, and neglect of the regulations, are reprimands, fines, 
temporary suspension, degradation, and dismissal. Negligence 
or incapacity, involving the safety of the traffic, drunkenness, 
insubordination, untrustworthiness, fraud, or smuggling, are 
punished by dismissal. The limit of age in all the servants is 40, 
and those whose duties bring them into contact with the public 
are obliged to wear uniforms or some distinctive mark. 


Such is a brief view of the leading causes of railway acci- 
dents, and of the means which have been, or may be, taken for 
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preventing them, or at least diminishing their number. It is 
impossible to peruse the statements we have made, on the autho- 
rity of distinguished witnesses, and even of the Government 
Inspectors themselves, without arriving at the conviction that 
the railway establishments in Great Britain and Ireland are in 
a very unsatisfactory condition, and that every additional line, 
every additional source of traffic, and every additional element 
of human agency, is a new source of danger to the public. In 
place of diminishing, accidents are increasing in number; and 
when we are told that the railway system is so much extended, 
that, while in 1851 only 40,000 persons could be brought to 
the Great Exhibition by rail, and the same number taken back 
daily, ‘140,000 travellers could now be brought to the metro- 
polis by rail, and the same number taken back each day,’ we 
shudder at the probable mass of death which a single accident 
might occasion. 

That great changes and improvements can and should be 
made, is the opinion of every witness examined before the Select 
Committees of 1853 and 1858; and when we learn from 
travellers, as well as authentic reports, that accidents are much 
less numerous, and the comfort and property of passengers much 
better secured on the Continental than on British railways, we 
cannot doubt that in the system of working, and in the general 
arrangements on these lines, there is much to be imitated by 
ourselves. These arrangements and regulations may be seen in 
the Report of the Commission of Inquiry into the means of 
securing regularity and safety on the French railways ;' and 
it is impossible to peruse it without the conviction, that in 
almost every important department,—in the construction and 
maintenance of the permanent way, in the manufacture of the 
rolling stock, and in the multifarious arrangements for obtaining 
intelligent and trustworthy servants,—much remains to be done 
in this country. 

The first point that attracts our notice is, that the French and 
foreion lines are placed under the surveillance of Government, 
and that all the regulations are issued by the same authority. 
In Austria and Prussia, as well as in France, the Government 
lays down the regulations under which the line is to be worked. 
It compels the company to adopt improved systems of permanent 
way and rolling stock. It establishes a police over the whole 
line; and there are agents employed by the Government, but 
paid by the company, who superintend the mode of working, 
and the whole system of management. It appoints an officer, 

‘ A copious abstract of this Report is given by Captain Galton, in his Report 
of 1858, p. 120-149, 
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too—a commissaire, paid by the company—who has the power 
of inspecting the books, and reporting upon the condition and 
general management of the line. 

With the experience which we have of the success of such 
surveillance and of such regulations, can it be doubted that the 
superintendence of the British Government is now demanded for 
the perfection of our railway system, and the security of life and 
property. This is freely admitted by many distinguished officials 
and engineers, provided that the Government had undertaken 
this superintendence at the commencement of railway enterprise; 
but in maintaining this singular doctrine, they all express the 
opinion, sanctioned by two Committees, that on many points, 
especially in regard to railway accidents, the interference of 
Government is of the highest importance. In assuming and 
exercising a superintendence over their railways, foreign Goyern- 
ments assume no responsibility. It lies, as it always must do, 
upon the railway companies; and they are relieved only from 
that heavy moral responsibility from which they cannot escape, 
and which every conscientious director must feel to be one of 
grave importance. When the Government has combined its 
irresponsible powers, and all the wisdom which it can command, 
with the experience and sagacity of the directors of railways, by 
making every arrangement for the safe conveyance of passengers, 
the public will be too generous to lay the blame of accidents 
upon those who have done everything in their power to prevent 
them. At present the railway companies are accused of parsimony 
in employing a niggardly staff of servants, and in keeping their 
permanent way and rolling stock in disrepair, and thus endan- 
gering life and property. Under Government superintendence 
this species of responsibility will be entirely removed, while the 
commercial responsibility will remain, and will be more sternly 
appealed to when either directors or servants fail in their duties. 

Should Government assume the superintendence for which we 
plead, either wholly or partially, the railway companies and the 
public would be equally benefited. If we suppose that the com- 

ensations for injuries are reduced from L.40,000 annually to 

.80,000 or L.20,000, the companies would be amply repaid 
for any extra expense to which the Government control may 
expose them; while the public will travel with an additional 
sense of security, and the timid, who now creep by sea or other- 
wise to their destination, will become railway customers. 

If Government control is necessary, how is it to be obtained! 
The House of Commons has refused to recommend it. May 
not the House of Lords lend a more willing ear to the voice of 
humanity? Should not the public, whose interests are so deeply 

at stake, raise the cry of agitation, and load with petitions 
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the tables of both Houses of Parliament? In the appeals for 
political and other reforms so loudly and pertinaciously made to 
the Legislature, there are always two interests in diametrical 
opposition,—one asking what the other deems injurious ;_ but in 
the present case every man, woman, and child in the empire,— 
every beast too, that, like its master, is exposed to violent death, 
—has an interest in Railway legislation, in having provided for 
their conveyance the best mechanical contrivances for locomotion, 
and the most trustworthy human agencies for conducting them. 
Petitions to Parliament, therefore, and pledges on the hustings, 
are the only means of securing a cheap and safe system of rail- 
way management. 

But whether Government shall agree or decline to adopt the 
resolution moved by Mr Bentinck in the House of Commons— 
with which we believe the public would be satisfied as a reason- 
able instalment—much remains to be done in the improvement of 
the permanent way and rolling stock of every railway, and in 
various subsidiary pieces of mechanism for the safe working of 
the line. Some steps should, therefore, be taken to encourage 
railway inventions, to bring to bear upon them all the mechanical 
genius of the country,—to offer prizes and rewards, pecuniary or 
honorary, for important inventions; and, with such objects in 
view, to grant patents, without fees, for every contrivance, how- 
ever trivial it may appear, which may be proposed for ensuring 
safe railway conveyance. If the scheme is frivolous it can inter- 
fere with no existing interest, but may prove the germ of a more 
valuable invention. The Institution of Civil Engineers, and 
our Societies of Arts, who have done so much for advancing 
the interests of practical science, would, if appealed to, willingly 
give the aid of their time and talents in a general attempt to 
ameliorate the railway system, now one of the grandest of our 
national institutions. 

In pressing these views upon public attention, there is another 
motive worthy of consideration. In the disturbances which now 
agitate the political world, we may find some reason for the ex- 
tension and improvement of the railway system. When Govern- 
ment is spending millions, and wisely spending them, for the 
defence of the empire; and when our youth and manhood are 
voluntarily marshalling themselves in the same noble cause, we 
may reasonably assume that an invasion is considered a probable 
event. At such a crisis the perfection and safety of our railways 
become objects of the deepest interest. The quick conveyance 
of troops to our coast, and their security from accident, amid 
the excitement and the tumult which would necessarily ensue, 
are objects of national importance which cannot be too anxiously 
pursued. 
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Art. VI.— History of the United Netherlands, from the death of 
William the Silent to the Synod of Dort ; with a full view of 
the English-Dutch Struggle against Spain, and of the Origin 
and Destruction of the Spanish Armada. By Joun Lorurop 
Mot tey, D.C.L., ete. Vols. I. and II. London, 1860. 


‘In the four quarters of the globe, who reads an American book? 
or goes to an American play? or looks at an American picture 
or statue?’ So wrote Sidney Smith about forty years ago. 
And, allowing for the peculiar style of the accomplished Church- 
man, such questions were at that time natural enough. But 
time, among the other wonders which it works, has done much 
to wipe out this reproach. Art, indeed, despite the Greek Slave, 
cannot be said to have found a home on the other side of the 
Atlantic. American plays may exist, but Englishmen are 
unaware of them; and American poetry does not rise above the 
graceful mediocrity of Longfellow. To one important branch 
of literature, however, Americans have in our day addressed 
themselves with a large measure of success. They have written 
history, and written it well. Mr Prescott’s picturesque narra- 
tives are read, we should think, in all the four quarters of the 
globe; and Mr Motley may, without presumption, anticipate an 
equal popularity. 

‘The History of the Dutch Republic, published some four 
years ago, won its way, not perhaps rapidly, but very surely. 
The subject was well chosen, and, on the whole, worthily 
handled. Hence the ‘ History of the United Netherlands’ was 
anxiously looked for. It has fulfilled, and more than fulfilled, 
the most favourable expectations. Though called by another 
name, the present work is a direct continuation of the former. 
The ‘Rise of the Dutch Republic’ closed with the death of 
William the Silent, in 1584; the ‘ History of the United Nether- 
lands’ takes up the tale at the date of that calamity, and carries 
it on till after the destruction of the Armada. 

The narration of that destruction is a theme of which English- 
men can never grow weary. Yet, on the whole, these volumes 
are not so rich in scenes of striking and varied interest as were 
their predecessors. There is nothing here to compare, in wild 
romance, with the famous submarine expeditions of Philipsland 
and Zierickzee; there are no horrors like the horrors of the 
‘Spanish Fury,’ or the sack of Haarlem; nor are our hearts 
stirred by any such picture of noble endurance, rewarded by 
happy triumph, as is presented in the agony and relief of 
Leyden. On the other hand, the drama has broadened and 
deepened. We are no longer concerned with the rebellion of a 
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rovince. The revolt of the ‘Beggars of the Sea’ has ex- 
panded into the long strife of which the Reformation was the 
real beginning, and which was to end only with the peace of 
Westphalia. Mr Motley’s two volumes comprise the history of 
not more than six years. But in that brief period came the 
crisis of the most momentous struggle the world has ever seen— 
Despotism and Popery striving against Freedom and Toleration 
for the possession of the civilised world. It should always be 
remembered that this great war was a war for liberty of thought. 
There never was a moment in its early history in which the 
Dutch would not have returned to their allegiance had they 
been promised liberty of conscience; there never was a moment 
in which Philip dreamed of yielding to such a demand. It is 
not too much to say that the destinies of our race for many 
ages depended on the issue of this contest. Fortunately for the 
better part, the Emperor, busy with the advancing power of the 
Turks, stood aloof; the German Lutherans, filled with an un- 
worthy jealousy of Netherlandic Calvinism, refused to succour ; 
France, torn with internal dissensions, was powerless, at least 
for good: so that Holland and England stood alone against the 
gigantic empire of Spain. The Hollanders were held of small 
account. Despite their Jengthened resistance, they were 
regarded as a band of reckless sailors, daring in piratical expe- 
ditions, but utterly incapable of offering any lasting opposition to 
the organized power of Philip. The English, indeed, had, some 
two centuries before, taken their place among the nations in a 
true imperial style. Since then, however, cooped up within the 
limits of their own island, they had quarrelled: plentifully among 
themselves, but had taken no share in Continental affairs. The 
memories of Cressy and of Agincourt were forgotten, and the 
victors in those fights were regarded as faithless and turbulent 
islanders. The following sketches give some curious traits, espe- 
cially as to the tendencies of our ancestors in their convivial 
moments :-— 

‘The English,’ says an Antwerp historian, ‘ are a very clever, hand- 
some, and well-made people ; but, like all islanders, by nature weak and 
tender... . As a people, theyare stout-hearted, vehement, eager, cruel 
in war, zealous in attack, little fearing death; not revengeful, but fickle, 
presumptuous, rash, boastful, deceitful, very suspicious, especially of 
strangers, whom they despise. They are full of courteous and hypo- 
critical gestures and words, which they consider to imply good manners, 
civility, and wisdom. They are well spoken, and very hospitable. They 
feed well—eating much meat, which, owing to the rainy climate, and 
the ranker character of the grass, is not so firm and succulent as the 
meat of France and the Netherlands. The people are not so laborious 
as the French and Hollanders, preferring to lead an indolent life, like 
the Spaniards. They dress very elegantly. Their costume is light 
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and costly, but they are very changeable and capricious—altering 
their fashions every year, both the men and the women.’ 

‘They excel in dancing and music,’ says a German tourist, ‘for 
they are active and lively, although they are of a thicker build than 
the Germans. They are good sailors, and better pirates, cunning, 
treacherous, thievish. Three hundred and upwards are hanged 
annually in London. The English are more polite in eating than the 
French, devouring less bread, but more meat, which they roast in per- 
fection. They are powerful in the field, successful against their ene- 
mies, impatient of anything like slavery, vastly fond of great ear-filling 
noises, such as cannon-firing, drum-beating, and bell-ringing ; so that 
it is very common for a number of them, when they have got a cup too 
much in their heads, to go up to some belfry, and ring the bells for 
an hour together for the sake of amusement.’—(Vol. i., pp. 807-9.) 

On the other hand, the Spaniards were esteemed throughout 
the world as a race born to command. Awe, hatred, and admi- 
ration, were the mingled feelings excited even among English- 
men by Spanish prowess and Spanish policy. Long years of 
successful warfare, daring enterprises in unknown lands, had 
conferred on Philip II. an extent of empire greater than was 
ever possessed by Napoleon I. In 1584, Philip ruled in Europe, 
Spain, Portugal, Celtic Flanders, the Milanese, and the Two 
Sicilies. ‘The other States of Italy were obedient to his lightest 
wish. In Asia he possessed the Philippines and the valuable set- 
tlements which had been founded by the energy of the first Portu- 
guese discoverers. America was all his own. But his mightiest 
power was in his statesmen and in his warriors. The Great 
Captain had reared up a soldiery in the Italian wars before whom 
the impetuosity of France, and the steadiness of the Swiss legions, 
had been alike found wanting; Cortez and Pizarro, in the far- 
thest west, had trained their followers to a pitch of courage and 
a fertility of resource which had often served to confound all the 
strange devices of a barbarian foe. The Spaniards of that day 
were the kings of the world. They had acquired the subtlety 
and serene wisdom of Italian statesmen; they possessed as 
their birthright a force of character and a knightly honour to 
which the Italian was a stranger. Aspiring politicians, stern 
and haughty rulers, they might be; yet formed of nobler clay 
than the unrelenting voluptuaries of Italy. They were dark, 
resolute, and dangerous men, reminding us of the blood-hounds 
frequently associated with them in the pictures of Velasquez. 
That such men, wielding such a power, should have been baftled 
by a band of wild, undisciplined sailors, inhabiting an inhospitable 
sand-bank, must be ascribed mainly to the bigotry and obstinacy 
of their king, but perhaps also to that inward consciousness of 
wrong which has often smitten the strongest with feebleness, 
and turned to foolishness the counsels of the wise. 
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Alexander Farnese, Duke of Parma, may be taken as the ideal 
Spaniard of his day. He is unquestionably the hero of these 
two volumes, as William the Silent was of the former. Mr 
Motley draws character at once elaborately and vividly, and has 
in this instance done his very best:— 


‘Farnese was now thirty-seven years of age—with the experience 
of a sexagenarian. No longer the impetuous, arbitrary, hot-headed 
youth, whose intelligence and courage hardly atoned for his insolent 
manner and stormy career, he had become pensive, modest, almost 
gentle. His genius was rapid in conception, patient in combination, 
fertile in expedients, adamantine in the endurance of suffering; for 
never did a heroic general and a noble army of veterans manifest 
more military virtue in the support of an infamous cause than did 
Parma and his handful of Italians and Spaniards. That which they 
considered to be their duty they performed. The work before them 
they did with all their might. . . . Alexander rose with the 
difficulty and responsibility of his situation. His vivid, almost 
poetic intellect, formed his schemes with perfect distinctness. Every 
episode in his great, and, as he himself called it, his “ heroic enter- 
prise,” was traced out beforehand with the tranquil vision of creative 
genius ; and he was prepared to convert his conceptions into reality, 
with the aid of an iron nature, which never knew fatigue or fear. 
Untiring, uncomplaining, thoughtful of others, prodigal of 


himself, generous, modest, brave; with so much intellect and so much 


devotion to what he considered his duty, he deserved to be a patriot, 
and a champion of the right, rather than an instrument of despotism. 

‘And thus he paused for a moment—with much work already 
accomplished, but his hardest life-task before him; still in the noon 
of manhood, a fine martial figure, standing, spear in hand, full in the 
sunlight, though all the scene around him was wrapped in gloom— 
anoble, commanding shape, entitled to the admiration which the 
energetic display of great powers, however unscrupulous, must always 
command. A dark meridional physiognomy; a quick, alert, impos- 
ing head ; jet black, close-clipped hair ; a bold eagle’s face, with full, 
bright, restless eye; a man rarely reposing, always ready, never 
alarmed ; living in the saddle, with harness on his back ;—such was 
the Prince of Parma; matured and mellowed, but still unharmed by 
time.’—(Vol. i., pp. 135-7-8.) 


The cause which Parma maintained was hateful; the stage 
on which he acted was not extensive. Yet, even allowing 
for these things, it is a striking instance of the caprice of 
Fame, that his reputation should have fallen so far short of his 
deserts. No one who compares his achievements with his re- 
sources, can resist the conviction that he is entitled to be ranked 
among the very greatest commanders. The siege of Antwerp 
alone is sufficient to establish his renown. In all the highest 
characteristics of military genius he seems not unworthy to be 
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named even with Hannibal or with Cesar. Perhaps, however, 
his purest title to fame is to be found in this, that the war, as 
conducted by him, put off the savage aspect which it had worn 
before. The storm of Neutz, indeed, was no very gentle affair ; 
but it should be remembered that the garrison had provoked 
their fate by a flagrant violation of the laws of war, to the great 
personal danger of Farnese himself, and that, even then, he did 
his utmost to restrain the anger of his troops. His humanity 
and courtesy, his refined intellect and subtle policy, combine to 
impress the imagination far more powerfully than even the awe 
and terror which invest with a lurid splendour the soldierlike 
figure of Alva. 

Pitted against such an antagonist, and deprived of their great 
leader by the crime of July, the Hollanders were in evil case. 
Speaking roughly, all Celtic Flanders, — Hainault, Arthois, 
Douay, with the cities Arras, Valenciennes, Lille, Tournay, had 
fallen into the power of Spain, by the treason, or ‘ reconciliation, 
of the preceding year. The rebels held what is now known as the 
kingdom of Holland. Between them lay the scene of strife—the 
rich territories of East Flanders and Brabant—the possession of 
which would belong to him who could hold the half-dozen cities 
which lie clustered round the Scheldt and its tributaries. At 
the date of William’s murder, these cities were occupied by the 
Republicans. He had hardly been dead two months when 
Farnese was master of Ghent. Dendermonde had capitulated 
even sooner. Brussels fell in March of the following year, and 
Mechlin could hold out no longer than midsummer. Antwerp 
alone remained. On the fate of this town depended, in the 
judgment of Parma, the fate of all Christendom. 

Dismayed, yet not despairing, the Hollanders looked around 
for help. They first sought it where they had been tauglit to 
seek it by their departed leader. The Prince of Orange had 
placed more reliance on the assistance of France than on the 
assistance of England. His reasons for this were many and 
weighty. France was, at that time, much the stronger power. 
The French Huguenots sympathized cordially with the Cal- 
vinists and Anabaptists of the Low Countries; the English 
Government disliked Calvinists and Anabaptists about as heartily 
as it disliked Papists. The next heir to the French Crown was 
the chosen leader of the Protestant party; the hopes of the 
Papists all over the world were centered on the captive who, on 
the death of Elizabeth, would pass from a prison to the throne 
of England. Above all, Elizabeth had uniformly repelled the 
overtures of the Provinces; Catherine de Medicis had as uni- 
formly welcomed them. But affairs in France had greatly 
changed since such considerations had determined the policy of 
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Orange. The Duke of Anjou was dead; Henry of Navarre was 
away at Pau, with nothing to do but to make love to his wife’s 
maids of honour ; Henry III. was every day sinking deeper in 
degradation ; Henry of Guise was every day rising higher in re- 
nown, and the power of the League had already overshadowed 
the throne. Even before the death of Orange the increasing 
influence of the Catholic party in France had caused some modi- 
fication of his views. But now the ascendancy of the Papists 
was beyond a doubt: the king was in the hands, and at the 
disposal, of the Guises. When the ambassadors from Holland 
arrived in France, they found that the Queen-mother was 
playing for her own claims on Portugal, that Henry of Guise 
was playing for Philip and for himself, that Henry of Navarre 
held no cards, and that Henry of Valois could not play the cards 
he held. After much solemn trifling, when much time, altogether 
priceless, had been lost, the eyes of the ambassadors were opened 
at last. On the 18th July 1585 the Edict of Nemours was pub- 
lished, banishing al! Huguenots from the kingdom on pain of 
death. The game was up; and every man in Holland became 
aware that their last hope was England. 

We will not follow Mr Motley in detail through the negotia- 
tions which ensued. They were especially discreditable to 
English sense and English candour ; in truth, it is hardly pos- 
sible to read of them, even at this distance of time, without a 
feeling of shame. Hesitation and delay seemed our only policy. 
Our statesmen, or rather our queen, trifled with opportunity, 
and let occasion die, in a manner which would have been laugh- 
able had it not led to results so disastrous. At last the genius of 
Parma achieved its deserved triumph. Antwerp capitulated. 
One great point was lost ; yet much remained to fight for. Terror 
inspired a temporary vigour into English tactics. An inadequate 
force was despatched to Holland, and the Earl of Leicester was 
sent in command. A more unhappy selection could not have 
been made. 

The public men of that epoch seem to derive a sort of reflected 
grandeur from the strangeness of the events which they 
witnessed, and from the magnitude of the interests in which they 
were involved. They appear somehow men of loftier stature 
than the men of other times. Nor, perhaps, is this appearance 
only, We can well believe that their characters took an impress 
from what they saw and heard around them. Stimulants of no 
common potency were applied to their natures. They had seen 
the Old World changing its religion—they had been amazed by 
the discovery of the New—legends of wild adventures in lands 
far distant rung each day in their ears—they had marked the 
greatest empire of the world rise and overshadow the earth with 
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its pride; and they were now matched against that empire in a 
deadly struggle, of which the issue would determine the destinies 
of the whole human race. Such things could not fail to 
strengthen, even if they did not elevate. ‘Dans un grand 
siécle,’ says Cousin, ‘tout est grand.’ Hence these men dis- 
played, beyond all other traits, an abounding and irrepressible 
vigour. Their very excesses of conviviality command a certain 
respect. It is not every set of Bacchanalians who, like 
Brederode and his compeers, could lay deep the foundations of 
rebellion at a riotous supper party, and in their cups adopt the 
name by which the sailors of Zeeland, through long years of 
peril, were proud to be called. And now, when their wild 
youth was spent, the men who finally won freedom for the 
Netherlands come before us, intensified by time, sobered by 
danger, yet undaunted—one of the noblest groups in the gallery of 
the heroes of the world: sailors, like Drake and Nassau ; soldiers, 
like La Noue, Norris, and Sidney; partizans, like Schenk and 
Hohenlo; statesman, like Buys, Barneveld, and Walsingham. 
Into the counsels of these men came Leicester, at once in- 
capable and unworthy. In the field and in the cabinet he was 
a child in the hands of Farnese. Every step he took in the 
Netherlands was a blunder, or worse. He began by guzzling 
at Utrecht, he ended by an attempt to establish his own power 
in the scene of his revels, and to destroy the constitutional govern- 
ment of the Provinces. His first step was eminently judicious. 
Elizabeth had expressly forbidden one thing—that he should 
accept the supreme authority in Holland. The moment he got 
there, this obedient subject proceeded to take all the authority he 
could get, and to intrigue for more. He got all he wanted; and 
having thus grievously offended his sovereign, he made no attempt 
to deprecate her certain anger. When the storm burst, he poured 
ferth whimpering appeals, imploring permission to return, were 
it only to ‘rub her horse’s heels.’ The Queen was appeased; 
but the envoy had been publicly degraded, and the confidence 
of the States was not easily restored. Leicester took no pains 
to regain it. He would brook no restraint from the Hollanders, 
determined, as he wrote to Davison, that he would ‘have no 
other alliance but with gentle blood.’ He weakened the cause of 
the patriots by persecuting all the Papists on whom he could lay 
his hands. Indeed, this good man’s hatred of Popery was most 
exemplary. A loose, easy-going fellow like William the Silent, 
denounced all oppression, and sheltered within his young 
republic Papists, Lutherans, Calvinists, and Anabaptists alike. 
But a man of rigid principle, and edifying life and conversation, 
like the husband of Amy Robsart, could not act thus. He was 
no Gallio; and under his administration, therefore, Papists were 
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oppressed, plundered, and banished. He quarrelled with every 
English diplomatist, and with every English soldier, save one 
who wisely truckled to him. His hatreds were conceived in a 
moment, and endured for a life-time. At last, when his arro- 
ance, his revengefulness, his deceit, had brought distrust and 
dislike to a height, he suddenly crossed to England, leaving the 
patriots without a leader for seven months; and yet refusing to 
resign his oftice that it might be filled by another. Hating 
every competent officer under him, he confided the city of 
Deventer, a large, prosperous, commercial, and manufacturing 
capital, to a pack of wild Irish kernes, headed by Sir William 
Stanley. For the only time in the annals of England, deliberate 
treason in the field stained the honour of the English arms. 
Stanley betrayed Deventer to the Spaniards. The Hollanders 
went mad with grief and rage. The services of the English were 
forgotten ; the sufferings of the starving English soldiers were 
unrelieved; their lives were hardly secure. In the midst of the 
turmoil Leicester returned, but only to work more evil. He re- 
turned to be denounced by Barneveld in the States—to display 
again his incapacity as a general—to form abortive conspiracies 
in Leyden and Amsterdam—in a word, to do his utmost to destroy 
the commonwealth of the Netherlands in the very crisis of the 
struggle—to make himself perfectly odious to the nation whom 
he came to govern ; at last to be recalled by his blindly-indulgent 
Queen, and to receive a welcome which she seldom vouchsafed 
to better men and more faithful servants. 

Throughout Mr Motley’s pages, the said Queen—Mr Kings- 
ley’s Titaness, ‘ Alruna-Maiden,’ and what not—generally ap- 
pears in very untitanic proportions, and often indulges in pro- 
ceedings quite unmaidenly. Her true policy was shown to 
her very early in the day by Vavasour: ‘If your Majesty de- 
sireth a convenient peace,’ said the diplomatist, ‘to take the 
field is the readiest way to obtain it; for, as yet, the King of 
Spain hath no reason to fear you. He is daily expecting that 
your own slackness may give your Majesty an overthrow. 
Moreover, the Spaniards are soldiers, and are not to be moved 
by shadows.” Walsingham never ceased to urge the same 
views. He longed for peace; yet he knew that peace could 
only be reached through ‘a good sharp war. But to pursue 
such a policy as this required consistency and generosity, and 
Elizabeth was incapable of either. When she first heard of the 
authority confided by the States to Leicester, jealousy of her 
favourite, and especially of her favourite’s wife, was the ruling 
— She stormed, and raged, and swore, till poor Lord 

urleigh took to his bed, and even Walsingham was filled with 
dismay. It is curious to see what her fury was all about, and 
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how it was appeased. Send her Majesty ‘a present—a love-gift, 
wrote all the courtiers to Leicester. ‘Lay out two or three 
hundred crowns in some rare thing for a token to her Majesty, 
was the advice of Sir Christopher Hatton. Leicester does not 
seem to have adopted the plan of the dancing Chancellor, but to 
have preferred the more economical expedient of expressing his 
desire to come home and rub the heels of her Majesty’s horses, 
This, however, was enough. Burleigh forthwith reports, that 
‘her princely heart is touched with a favourable interpretation of 
your actions, affirming them to be only offensive to her in that 
she was not made privy to them, not now misliking that you had 
the authority.’ But the mischief was done. The plain Hollanders 
were unable to comprehend these lover-like quarrels and recon- 
ciliations on questions of state-policy. The Queen had shaken 
the authority of the Earl, had destroyed the confidence of the 
States in her own sincerity ; and, no sooner had she thoroughly 
accomplished this, than she veered right round. She was a per- 
fect Dame Quickly in her politics. When Leicester’s position 
had been weakened by her idle jealousies, when he himself had 
forfeited all respect from his conspicuous ,incapacity, and alie- 
nated all affection by his arrogance, she would listen to no 
word in his dispraise. She stood by him, now that he was 
wrong, as heartily as she had cursed at him when he was right. 
She must still—at the age of 53—write to him as her ‘ Sweet 
Robin, in a style unseemly from any woman to any man, 
doubly so from a queen to a subject. She scolded the States 
most virulently, because they estimated him at his true value. 
She treated her ablest servants with contumely, if they ven- 
tured to thwart, in any particular, the imperious favourite. 
Sir John Norris was the object of Leicester's especial hatred ; 
therefore, despite his brilliant exploits in the field, he was for- 
bidden her Majesty’s presence. Buckhurst, afterwards Lord 
Dorset, who had discharged the duties of plenipotentiary in the 
Netherlands, with an honesty and ability beyond praise, was 
ignominiously imprisoned in his own house till the death of 
Leicester. Wilkes, whose merits were only second to those of 
Buckhurst, who had lavished his own money to feed starving 
English soldiers, had been called a ‘villain and a devil’ by 
Leicester, and was therefore thrown into the Fleet. And this is 
the Queen who, according to Mr Kingsley, kept the ‘ balance 
even between her courtiers as skilfully, gently, justly, as woman 
ever did, or mortal man either !’? 

Perplexed by such caprice, the Hollanders had ever before 


1 Every one remembers her treatment of Davison, who appears, in these 
volumes, to have served her as faithfully in the Netherlands as he did after- 
wards at Fotheringay, and to have been requited much in the same fashion. 
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their eyes a fact about which there could be no mistake—the 
fact that the English army was utterly neglected, unpaid, and 
unclothed. Nothing could cure the Queen of her miserable 
parsimony. ‘The brighest jewel in her crown,’ Sir Philip 
Sidney, remonstrated, and gained only ill-will for his pains. 
‘She was very apt,’ says Walsingham, ‘upon every light oc- 
casion, to find fault with him;’ as, indeed, she was with every 
one who would not approach her with debasing adulation—who 
would not pray for permission to ‘rub her horse’s heels.’ On 
this one point, even Leicester ventured to speak, but he spoke 
in vain. 


‘The English soldiers who had fought so well in every Flemish 

battle-field of freedom, had become—such as were left of them—mere 
famishing, half-naked vagabonds and marauders. Brave soldiers had 
been changed by their sovereign into brigands, and now the universal 
odium which suddenly attached itself to the English name, converted 
them into outcasts. Forlorn and crippled creatures swarmed about 
the provinces, but were forbidden to come through the towns, and so 
wandered about, robbing hen-roosts and pillaging the peasantry. 
Many deserted to the enemy. Many begged their way to England, 
and even to the very gates of the palace, and exhibited their wounds 
and their misery before the eyes of that good Queen Bess, who 
claimed to be the mother of her subjects, and begged for bread in 
vain.’ —(Vol. ii., p. 183.) 
Especially they thronged Greenwich Palace—starving, wounded, 
and in rags, and were driven from the gates of the ‘ Alruna 
Maiden, and threatened with the stocks as vagabonds! Such is 
the lamentable and disgraceful truth, told by no enemies of 
the English Queen, but by her own generals and confidential 
counsellors. The soldiers, perhaps, found consolation in the 
reflection, that she treated her sailors exactly in the same way. 

Nor was this the worst. A mystery, which even the researches 
of Mr Motley have hardly made clear, hangs over Elizabeth’s 
secret negotiations with Spain. Yet we know enough to throw 
great doubt on her good faith towards Holland. Her change- 
fulness—coming very near to duplicity—is beyond question. 
We will give but one instance. On the Ist April 1586, 
Elizabeth wrote to Sir Thomas Heneage, then in the Nether- 
lands, stating that she would do nothing that might concern the 
States ‘without their own knowledge and good-liking’ On the 
21st April, Walsingham instructs Leicester to acquaint the 
Council of State, that ‘overtures of peace are being daily made 
to her Majesty, but that she meaneth not to proceed therein 
without their good-liking and privity, etc. These statements 
Were unquestionably in accordance with the spirit, if not with 
the letter, of the treaty of the preceding August. For either 
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Holland or England to have contracted a separate peace with 
Spain, after that treaty, would, in the words of Mr Motley, have 
been ‘disingenuous, if not positively dishonourable.’ Yet on 
the 26th of April, five days after Walsingham’s despatch to 
Leicester, we find the Queen furious at this communication 
having been made. ‘Think you,’ she writes to Sir Thomas 
Heneage, in a letter filled with much abuse, ‘think you I will 
be bound by your speech to make no peace for mine own 
matters without their consent? It is enough that I injure not 
their country nor themselves in making peace for them, without 
their consent.’ Poor Sir Thomas might well take to his bed, 
and write in great despair, ‘I fear that the world will judge 
what Champagny wrote in one of his letters out of England 
(which I have lately seen) to be over true. His words be these, 
“Et de vray, c’est le plus fascheux et le plus incertain negocier 
de ceste court, que je pense soit au monde.”’ Mr Motley does 
not go beyond this. He accuses the Queen of slackness, of 
timidity, even of a certain degree of insincerity ; but he acquits 
her of deliberate treachery. We wish we could concur in the 
gentler verdict. But a careful study of the evidence which he 
has himself adduced, inspires us with uneasy suspicions. Eliza- 
beth’s order for the arrest of Hohenlo, the General of the States, 
hardly seem becoming a faithful ally. But a much darker story 
remains behind. There is no manner of doubt, that towards the 
close of his administration, Leicester formed the treacherous 
design of seizing some important Dutch cities, so as to enable 
the Queen to make good terms for herself with Spain, ‘if the 
worst came to the worst.’ That this treason was suggested 
from England does not appear, but it certainly was communi- 
cated to England. On the 27th June 1586, the Earl wrote 
thus to the Queen :— 

‘ This will I do, and I hope not to fail of it, to get into my hands 
three or four most principal places in North Holland, which will be 
such a strength and assurance for your majesty, as you shall see you 
shall both rule these men and make war and peace as you list, 
always provided—whatsoever you hear or is—part not with the 
Brill; and having these places in your hands, whatsoever should 
chance to these countries, your Majesty I will warrant sure enough 
to make what peace you will in an hour, and to have your debts and 
charges answered.’ 


And again, on 5th November 1587, at the very time when 
the Queen was loudly protesting her good faith to the States, 
and denouncing all who refused credence, the following despatch 
was on its way to England :— 

‘I will not be idle to do all that in me shall lie to make this island 
of Walchern assured, whatsoever shall fall out; which, if it may be, 
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your Majesty shall the less fear to make a good bargain for yourself, 
when the worst shall come.’ 


It must be confessed that, in the face of all this, Queen Eliza- 
beth has need of a sturdy advocate. The truth is, it is absurd 
to speak of her as the champion of Protestantism in any true or 
unselfish sense. The ‘proximus ardet’ adage is the real key to 
her policy in the low countries. Had her own safety been as- 
sured, we are persuaded that she would have looked on with the 
most philosophical composure, while the fires of the inquisition 
were blazing at Amsterdam or at Utrecht. This much is cer- 
tain: that in the spring of 1586, the Hollanders were united as 
one man, ardent in their resistance to Spain, eager to welcome 
the English as their deliverers ;—that by the end of 1587, be- 
tween the § Alruna Maiden’ and her ‘ Sweet Robin,’ dissension 
had broken out in the Provinces themselves, distrust of English 
policy was universal, and the whole alliance was brought to the 
verge of ruin. The Queen and her favourite had played the 
game of Parma well. It was in no sort owing to them that, ere 
the close of 1588, the only two free States in Europe were not 
prostrate at the feet of Philip. Mr Motley sums up the matter 
in language far too gentle, when he says, 

‘English valour, English intelligence, English truthfulness, Eng- 
lish generosity, were endearing England more and more to Holland. 
The statesmen of both countries were brought into closest union, and 
learned to appreciate and to respect each other, while they recognized 
that the fate of their respective commonwealths was indissolubly con- 
nected. But it was to the efforts of Walsingham, Drake, Raleigh, 
Wilkes, Buckhurst, Norris, Willoughby, Williams, Vere, Russell, 
and the brave men who fought under their banners or their counsels, 
on every battle-field, and in every beleaguered town in the Nether- 
lands, and to the universal spirit and sagacity of the English nation, 
in this grand crisis of its fate, that these fortunate results were owing; 
not to the Earl of Leicester; nor—during the term of his adminis- 
tration—to Queen Elizabeth herself.’—(V ol. ii., p. 551.) 

Nor, when the final struggle came, does her Majesty appear in 
avery striking light. She would not avert the blow by an ade- 
quate and timely succour of the Hollanders; she was not even 
prepared to meet it when it fell upon her own land. Duplicity 
is always bad. But duplicity unsuccessful, duplicity over- 
reaching itself, so bent on deceiving that it overlooks the possi- 
bility of being deceived, and falls blindly and unsuspectingly 
into the snares spread openly before it, such duplicity becomes 
beyond measure contemptible. And such was the duplicity of 
Elizabeth. The Netherlanders were to be hoodwinked; but it 
was forgotten that Farnese was ten times more subtle than the 
Netherlanders and the English put together. The records of 
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diplomacy do not generally convey pleasing views of human 
nature. And perhaps in the whole history of diplomacy, nothing 
can be found more discreditable to all concerned than the Eng- 
lish negotiation with Parma in the years 1587 and in the begin- 
ning of 1588. On the part of Parma they were conducted with 
apparent sincerity, in reality with the most profound perfidy. 
While amusing the English envoys he was urging on night and 
day the preparations for the invasion of their country. The 
strange thing is that he does not seem to have expected to be 
believed. It never occurred to him that even those stupid 
islanders could be so stupid as they actually were. Nor, indeed, 
would he have obtained credence for a moment, had not the 
English Queen, and every English statesman, save Walsingham, 
been smitten with an infatuation which had well-nigh proved 
fatal to their country. At the same time, we must not be too 
loud in our denunciations of Spanish treachery. Farnese was 
indeed perfidious—perfectly so ; but after the letters which have 
been quoted above, the less we say on this head, perhaps, the better. 

At the very end of July 1588, one of the ambassadors, an 
ingenious and learned gentleman of the name of Dale, wrote to 
Burleigh a very peaceful letter, containing the following pas- 
sage :—‘ I have written two or three verses out of Virgil for the 
Queen to read, which I pray your Lordship to present unto her. 
God grant her to weigh them. If your Lordship will read the 
whole discourse of Virgil, in that place, it will make your heart 
melt.’ When this letter reached England, Queen Elizabeth and 
her ministers had something else to do than to melt over the 
pages of Virgil. Yet, strange to say, their delusion continued 
till the Armada was actually exchanging broadsides with the 
English fleet. Lord Burleigh indeed does not cut a distin- 
guished figure in Mr Motley’s pages. He is always doubting, 
shaking his head, and praying for a Deedalus ‘to direct us out 
of the maze ;’ but, even at the most critical moment, he never 
gets beyond these very inefficacious proceedings. Dr Nares, his 
venerable and partial biographer, were he alive now, would be 
much scandalised at the following expressions from the Admiral 
of England :—‘Since England was England, writes Lord Howard 
to Walsingham, ‘there never was such a stratagem and mask to 
deceive her as this treaty of peace. I pray God that we do not 
curse for this, a long grey beard with a white head witless, that 
will make all the world think us heartless. You know whom I 
mean.’ And, indeed, it required no witch to guess at the allu- 
sion to the Lord Treasurer. Nothing produced any effect. 
Hesitation and delay prevailed till the last. The very day the 
Armada sighted the Lizard, and the light of ten thousand beacon 
fires was flaming over England, the Lord Admiral received 
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orders to dismantle four of his largest ships. The same miser- 
able parsimony sent the fleet to sea short both of ammunition 
and provisions. After the fight off Gravelines, half the fleet had 
to return for want of food; and the rest, in the words of the 
Admiral, ‘ put on a brag countenance and gave chase, as though 
we had wanted nothing, though our powder and shot was well- 
nigh spent.’ To chase a formidable enemy up and down the 
Northern Sea, without powder, without shot, and with nothing 
to eat or drink, could hardly be considered an agreeable pastime 
even by English sailors. As Mr Motley remarks, ‘ Had the 
Spaniards, instead of being panic-struck, but turned on their 
pursuers, what might have been the result of a conflict with 
starving and unarmed men ? 

Matters were not much better on shore. On the 7th of 
August—the day the Armada was at Calais, the day a landing 
would have been effected had Farnese been able to break through 
the Dutch fleet-—only some 4000 troops lay between London and 
the sea. And, by way of mending matters, the command of 
these troops was ‘entrusted to ‘ Sweet Robin, the man whose 
incompetency had lost the battle of Zutphen, and had sacrificed 
the garrison of Sluys. The celebrated scene of Elizabeth at 
Tilbury was not enacted till nine days after the Armada had 
fled northward. At no time did the army quartered there 
exceed 17,000 men. Well might brave Roger Williams declare, 
that nothing but a series of miracles had saved England from 
perdition. 

One painful topic remains. We have seen already how the 
soldiers who bled for England in the Netherlands were rewarded 
by the English Queen. The sailors, who had saved England in 
the English seas, met with a like requital. The same unworthy 
meanness led to the same barbarity. August—the month of 
the great deliverance—had not expired, when the men by 
whom that deliverance had been wrought, unpaid and unfed, 
were dying by hundreds from want and neglect. They rotted 
away in their ships, or fell dead, uncared for, in the streets of the 
ports. Hospitals there were none; there were not even doctors 
on shipboard. 

‘Tis a most pitiful sight,’ writes the noble Lord Howard, ‘ to see 
here, at Margate, how the men, having no place where they can be 
received, die in the streets. Iam driven of force myself to come on 
land to see them bestowed in some lodgings; and the best I can get 
is barns, and such outhouses; and the relief is small that I can pro- 
vide for them here. It would grieve any man’s heart to see men that 
have served so valiantly die so miserably.’ 


The enormous folly of this at a time when the Armada might 
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have any day returned, is bad enough. But the folly is for- 
gotten in the cruelty and ingratitude. Such was the adminis- 
tration of Queen Elizabeth. 

On the evening of the 6th August 1588, the roads of Calais 
presented a spectacle which, both in its outward pomp, and in 
the magnitude of the interests at stake, can hardly be paralleled 
in the history of the world. A hundred and fifty small sloops 
and frigates bearing the flag of England lay face to face—hardly 
out of gunshot—with about the same number of Spanish ships, 
the largest and most heavily armed which could be produced 
by the naval architecture of the time. The opposing fleets rode 
at anchor, rising and falling on the long, slow swell of the 
calm sea. On the English side, anxiety and great alarm, yet 
a firm resolve to do all that men could do; not without some 
hope of a happy issue inspired by recent success. Among 
the Spaniards, a proud and foolish confidence ; their banners 
flaunted gaily in the silvery moonlight; salvoes of artillery 
were poured forth in celebration of their anticipated triumph; 
and strains of exulting music filled the midnight air. The 
dawn of Sunday, the seventh, smiled good fortune on the in- 
vaders. The weather was bright, the sea was smooth ; the ele- 
ments would no longer fight for the heretic islanders. Their 
hearts swelled high within them: the storm of London should 
be for a greater terror to the nations than had been even ‘the 
fury’ at Antwerp. As the day wore on, disquietude succeeded to 
expectation ; as night drew near, disquietude gave place to doubt, 
fear, and terrible suspicion. Through long hours the Duke of 
Medina Sidonia paced the deck of the Saint Martin, a prey to 
the bitterest emotions, straining his eyes towards the eastern 
horizon, with the words, ‘Where is Farnese?’ ever on his lips. 
Farnese came not; and with that day’s sunset the hopes of the 
Spaniards sunk, the danger of England passed away. On this 
second night of anchorage no moon looked down; thick clouds 
overspread the sky; the moaning of an approaching tempest 
was heard far out on the western sea ; and the gloom was fearfully 
illumined by the blaze of English fire-ships. The Spaniards 
were smitten with nameless terrors; confusion and turmoil dis- 
turbed the darkness; and returning dawn showed many ships 
disabled and aground, the body of the fleet driving, panic-struck, 
towards the Flemish coast. The fight off Gravelines was the 
fitting sequel to the night at Calais. All was over. ‘The 
Armada fled away into northern storms, to be dashed to pieces 
against the rocks of Norway and the Faroes. 

The crisis of the struggle was on Sunday, the seventh. On 
the events of that day the whole affair depended. Farnese did 
not appear ; and the expedition was from that time necessarily a 
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failure. For it cannot be too often repeated that the Armada 
was never intended to conquer England by itself. The theory 
of the invasion all along was, that a junction should be accom- 
plished with Farnese, who was then to take upon himself the 
command of the expedition. ‘To the invading force the Armada 
could only contribute some six thousand troops; the rest was to 
be made up of those stern warriors who had fcllowed Alva and 
Parma to victory on a hundred fields. Medina Sidonia had no 
orders to attempt a landing alone, and never contemplated doing 
so. His sole object was to effect a junction with Farnese, and 
to protect the passage of the open boats which were to convey the 
veterans of the Netherlands to the shores of England. The 
answer to the question of Sidonia, ‘ Where is Farnese ?’ is also 
the answer to the question, ‘ How was England saved ?’ 

This answer has not been frankly given by English historians. 
Farnese was kept a close prisoner by the Dutch fleet; and the 
importance of this service has never been sufficiently recognised. 
The sea, on that Sunday, was at rest ; and had Farnese been able 
to put out with his flotilla, very different might have been the 
results. A hand-to-hand fight between the English and Spanish 
fleets would have been inevitable. The harassing mode of attack 
which the former had hitherto practised, would have been no 
longer of any avail. They must have come to close quarters. 
And when we remember that this would have been before the 
panic of the night of the seventh, when the Spanish were yet 
confident, and buoyed up with well-grounded hope, and that it 
would have been in weather so serene that seamanship could 
hardly have come into play, it is impossible to resist a fear that 
Providence, in the words of Napoleon, ‘would have been on 
the side of the strongest battalions.’ That such an engagement 
never took place, was owing to the vigilance of the Dutch. 
Upwards of a hundred vessels, of every description, and of 
all sizes, under Nassau and Van der Does, swarmed in all the 
estuaries on the Flemish coast, blockading every egress to the 
ocean from Dunkirk or from Sluys. The ‘ Beggars of the Sea’ 
had come into the game at last. Now was their chance to re- 
quite Philip for the desolation he had wrought upon their country 
—for the sufferings of Leyden, for the treacherous sack of Haar- 
lem. They could now take a leading part in frustrating the 
great design of his life, in giving the first blow to the overgrown 
fabric of his power. Now had come an opportunity rewarding 
them for years of sorrow, of suffering, and of peril, the history 
of which makes us stand amazed at the fortitude of the men who 
could endure to the end. They had waited for it long, and they 
used it well. Even at this distance of time our hearts beat in 
sympathy with those wild sailors, as, exulting in their long- 
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deferred and often despaired-of triumph, they marked their cruel 
enemy cowering in his trenches, and dared him, with taunts and 
jeers, to come forth and meet them on the sea. 

‘ As for the Prince of Parma,’ said Drake, ‘I take him to be 
as a bear robbed of her whelps.’ The Admiral was right. Far- 
nese was transported with rage, and he had cause to be so. The 
miscarriage was no fault of his. He had all along told Philip 
that he could not possibly come out with his soldiers unless the 
sea were cleared. His boats, he had urged, were mere transports, 
only fit to float in calm weather; and that, as for fighting, four 
ships of war would destroy them all. The idea, that with these 
open boats he could put out in the face of the Dutch fleet, he 
had denounced as the wildest folly ; and he had foretold the failure 
of the expedition if such a delusion were entertained. The delu- 
sion was entertained, and Farnese’s prophecies came true. Philip 
insisted on regarding the rebellious Dutchmen as of no account: 
the ‘ Beggars of the Sea’ convinced him of his mistake. Far- 
nese had made his arrangements with wonderful forethought and 
skill. So complete were his preparations, that he could have 
embarked all his men in a single day. He actually did embark 
a large portion of his troops, and kept them in the boats, ‘like 
sacks of corn, for two days. But ‘the Beggars’ were always 
there, filling every outlet; and the soldiers would not face them. 
For the only time in his life, Farnese forgot generalship in 
his anger. He ordered a thousand musketeers to attack the 
Dutchmen. ‘Their officers remonstrated. Alexander struck 
them dead with his own hand. The men reluctantly advanced 
to a hopeless contest, and not one returned alive. At last came 
the news of the flight of the Armada; and Farnese, of all men 
least to blame, yet most of all men bearing the reproach, dis- 
embarked his troops, and turned to new projects with the patient 
energy of genius. 

The service which the Hollanders had rendered in preventing 
his putting to sea was incalculable. Had a man of his ability 
stood on the decks of the Armada, even without the soldiers who 
so devotedly loved him, affairs would have worn a very different 
aspect. This service has not, we think, been sufficiently acknow- 
ledged by English writers. The careless Hume, and the pains- 
taking Lingard alike, pass it over in almost total silence. Mr 
Motley brings it prominently forward, in no unfair spirit towards 
England, but simply from a love of justice. He puts the question 
in its true light when he claims for the Dutch sailors an equal 
share of honour with the English. And the sailors of the two 
countries must share all the honour between them. That England 
would, in any case, have been permanently conquered, Mr Mot- 
ley does not for a moment insinuate. But no candid man can 
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doubt, that had a landing been effected, Leicester and his four 
thousand men would not have stood before Parma for an hour. 
London would have been stormed, and misery altogether incon- 
ceivable would have been spread over England. That such 
horrors were averted, is to be ascribed, under Providence, to 
Philip’s obstinate neglect of the advice of Farnese, and to the 
heroism of the Dutch and English sailors,—in no way whatever, 
as we read the story, to the measures of a Government deficient 
both in wisdom and in energy. 

To whatsoever cause attributable, the deliverance had been 
wrought, and all the land was filled with the sound of pious 
thanksgiving. Spain was humbled in the dust, her maritime 
ower was overthrown, another invasion of England could never 
fe attempted. Holland, indeed, continued to be pressed by 
Parma for some eighteen months more; but, when Mr Motley 
closes his second volume in 1590, Holland also was secure. 
Changes had occurred in France which transferred thither the 
struggle between freedom and despotism, and left to the Nether- 
lands a breathing space. The assassination of the Duke of Guise, 
and of the last Valois, brought prominently on the stage the 
greatest character of the time. Mr Motley has laboured much 
in portraying Henry of Navarre: we can only quote some portions 
of a very brilliant delineation. 


‘We see, at once, a man of moderate stature, light, sinewy, and 
strong ; a face browned with continual exposure; small, mirthful, 
yet commanding blue eyes, glittering from beneath an arching brow, 
and prominent cheekbones ; a long hawk’s nose, almost resting upon 
asalient chin, a pendent moustache, and a thick, brown, curly beard, 
prematurely grizzled ; we see the mien of frank authority and magnifi- 
cent good-humour, we hear the ready sallies of the shrewd Gascon 
mother-wit, we feel the electricity which flashes out of him, and sets 
all hearts around him on fire, when the trumpet sounds to battle. 
The headlong desperate charge, the snow-white plume waving where 
therfire is hottest, the large capacity for enjoyment of the man, rioting 
without affectation in the certaminis gaudia, the insane gallop, after 
the combat, to lay its trophies at the feet of the Cynthia of the 
minute, and thus to forfeit its fruits ;—all are as familiar to us as if the 
seven distinct wars, the hundred pitched battles, the two hundred 
sieges, in which the Bearnese was personally present, had been occur- 
rences of our own day. . . . Beneath the mask of perpetual, careless 
good-humour, lurked the keenest eyes, a subtle, restless, widely com- 
bining brain, and an iron will. Native sagacity had been tempered 
into consummate elasticity by the fiery atmosphere in which feebler 
natures had been dissolved. His wit was as flashing and as quickly 
unsheathed as his sword. Desperate, apparently reckless temerity 
on the battle-field, was deliberately indulged in, that the world might 
be brought to recognise a hero and a chieftain in a king. . . . Thus 
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courageous, crafty, far-seeing, consistent, untiring, imperturbable, he 
was born to command, and had a right toreign. He had need of the 
throne, and the throne had still more need of him.’ (Vol. i. 45, 
51-2.) 

Such was the man who now laid his iron grasp upon the 
Crown of France. His success would be fatal to the designs of 
Philip. The sluggish Mayenne, who spent as much time in 
eating as the Béarnese did in sleep, wielded the strength of the 
League in vain. Farnese turned to encounter an antagonist 
worthy even of his genius, and Holland was blessed with com- 
parative repose. Some fifty years of strife, indeed, had still to be 
endured, before the times of her great trouble should be ended. 
But the struggle which remained, was a struggle for recognition, 
not for existence. In 1590 the victory was won. The founda- 
tions of the Batavian Commonwealth were secure. Freedom 
had made her home on those bleak and barren shores, from 
whence she was to go forth to bless the nations. That noble 
Republic was destined, in the years to come, to check the over- 
grown power of France as it had checked the overgrown power of 
Spain; to humble the pride of Louis as it had defeated the craft of 
Philip; to send a deliverer to England; to bear her share in the 
Triple Alliance, and in the great War of the Succession. 

It was a glorious future. And, even at the time of which 


we write, the promise of that future was bright in the sky. 
Despite a desolating war which had raged unceasingly for 
twenty-five years, Holland was exhibiting strange signs of pros- 


perity. Population was increasing, property rising in value, 
labour was in demand, wages were high. The beautiful manu- 
factures for which Brussels and Valenciennes had long been 
celebrated, were becoming known in the cities of the Nether- 
lands. Their commerce was extending itself every day. Their 
traffic with the Baltic was immense; nay, in spite of the most 
stringent regulations, they maintained a constant intercourse 
with the Spanish possessions in the west; and the power of 
trade brought the products of the mines of Potosi to sustain 
rebellion against the lord of Peru. Nor was learning forgotten 
amid the horrors of the time. The Universities of Franeker and 
Leyden were founded, with all fitting academic pomp and cir- 
cumstance, as if peace had been smiling on the State. ‘Truly, 
says Meternen, ‘ the war had become a great benediction to the 
inhabitants.’ With peculiar pleasure the mind reposes on the 
spectacle of a people who had ventured so much for the best 
interests of mankind, reaping such a great and unexpected re- 
ward. Far other was the aspect of the provinces which had 
stooped to the yoke of Spain. ‘La Révocation de l’édit de 
Nantes,’ says Michelet, ‘fut précisément lexil de Tindustrie 
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francaise. The ‘reconciliation, as it was called, of 1583 had 
been the same to the Walloon Provinces. The successes of 
Farnese brought a like evil fortune on Flanders and Brabant. 
Troops of exiles, skilled in the most productive branches of in- 
dustry, fled from Popery and oppression, to enrich Holland, 
Friesland, and England. Great cities were depopulated ; fertile 
tracts of country had been turned into desert. Wolves littered 
in the deserted farm-houses ; men were torn to pieces by wild 
beasts at the very gates of Ghent. Nobles were converted 
into savage robbers, or supported life by degrading beggary 
in the towns which they once had ruled. The hum of busy 
labour was silent; the trim gardens, the rich pastures, the 
blooming orchards, once the admiration of all strangers, had be- 
come wildernesses. Prices were high, employment impossible ; 
utter misery overspread the land, and barbarism seemed im- 
pending. 

Such was the contrast, then, between free and servile states. 
The after careers of both were in harmony with the beginning. 
Holland advanced in glory and in well-being ; the ‘ reconciled’ 
provinces languished through long years under the alien domi- 
nation of the Empire. In our own time we have seen them raised 
to independence ; and Belgium is, on the whole, a prosperous and 
ahappy country. But even now the traveller, as he gazes on 
the deserted quays of Antwerp, and hears his footfall sound 
strangely loud amid the desolation of Ghent and Bruges, can 
hardly realize, by any effort of imagination, the grand tumult of 
life which filled these Flemish cities in the days when they were 
welcomed as allies by our own Edward III., when they scattered 
the chivalry of France at Courtrai, and held their ground so 
stubbornly on the field of Rosebecque. The history of the 
Netherlands is an illustration of the priceless value of freedom, 
as well as a record of the great things which men have done to 
win it. It is a lesson fraught with instruction—especially 
worthy of study now-a-days, when so many shallow thinkers, 
echoing the words of one or two men of genius, endeavour to 
appear wiser than their neighbours by under-estimating the 
blessings of constitutional government. 

Mr Motley has done his work well. Tis research has been 
unwearied and extensive, and he has given us the results of that 
research clearly and powerfully. If we compare him with Mr 
Prescott, we shall find occasion to admire the good fortune by 
which each of these American historians has been led to select 
subjects best suited to his ability. Mr Prescott is a beautiful 
and picturesque writer; but he is somewhat deficient in political 
feeling and political knowledge. This appears strikingly in his 
Life of Philip IL, unhappily left incomplete. He celebrates 
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worthily the great defence of Malta against the Turks; he 
narrates, with almost unnecessary detail, the savage crusades 
against the Moriscoes; but he labours reluctantly when he has 
to penetrate the tortuous policy of the prince, when he has to 
unravel the complex web of European affairs. So, too, his edition 
of Robertson’s Charles V. has not greatly aided us to an under- 
standing of that most difficult period, when the whole system of 
modern politics had its birth. He is most at home among the 
scenes of adventures through which the early Spanish dis- 
coverers passed; and his genius has achieved its most signal 
triumphs in depicting the varying fortunes of Cortez and Pizarro. 
Mr Motley, on the other hand, has far keener political sympathies; 
and is altogether, we venture to think, possessed of more intellec- 
tual vigour. He is never so happy as when exposing the in- 
competency of Burleigh, vindicating the sagacity of his favourite 
Walsingham, or detecting the subtle wiles of Farnese. Not 
that he wants the power of graphic narration. On the contrary, 
he possesses it in a very high degree. His battle-pieces are 
almost Homeric in the vividness with which individual prowess 
is brought out. Nothing can be more exciting than the fight 
under the walls of Zutphen, or the desperate struggle on the 
dykes which sealed the fate of Antwerp. 

We have alluded to Mr Motley’s research. His investigations 
into the manuscript records of the time have been so laborious, 
and he has brought to light so much curious and novel informa- 
tion, that it seems almost ungrateful to hint that we have some- 
what too much of it. But the readers of this generation are an im- 
patient race ; and Mr Motley does tell us of intrigues, and abortive 
negotiations, and diplomatic nothings with a painful minute- 
ness. Prolixity, indeed, seems the vice of American writers. 
Whether it be that art strives to imitate the gigantic scale on 
which nature manifests herself in the New World; or whether, 
as we rather fancy, all Americans are demoralized by the awful 
length of that message which is yearly delivered to them by their 
President, the fact is at once certain and deplorable. Two 
volumes of a “ History of New England,” by Mr Palfrey, have 
lately appeared—a most valuable work, but which has failed to 
obtain popularity owing to this fault alone. Mr Motley has not 
erred quite so fatally, but we must say that he tries the patience 
of his readers severely. The latter half of the first volume is far 
too full of quotations from letters and reports, and of dialogues 
which are given at full length. This last is a very favourite de- 
vice. Throughout these volumes, we have repeated instances 
of “imaginary conversations” between the chief performers, after 
the fashion of that dreadful “ controversy” at Melos, which, in 
the pages of Thucydides, has vexed the hearts of so many 
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mortals. Against this style of writing history we beg to enter 
our most decided protest. We value highly dramatic power in an 
historian. Its presence, indeed, makes all the difference between 
an historian and a mere annalist. But it must not develop 
itself in this particular way. The introduction of speeches and 
dialogues, purporting to be set forth in the very language used 
at the time, is now-a-days utterly out of place. It is intended 
to give an air of life; it only succeeds in giving an air of un- 
reality. We fully believe Mr Motley’s assertion, that ‘no per- 
sonage in these pages is made to write or speak any words save 
those which, on the best historical evidence, he is known to have 
written or spoken.’ Yet, even with this confidence, suspicions of 
unconscious invention will intrude upon the reader’s mind. We 
feel ourselves brought back to the manner of Herodotus. We are 
told what Walsingham said to Bodman, and what the Queen said 
to Shirley, exactly after the fashion in which the Father of History 
tells us what Candaules said to Gyges, and how Solon moralized 
to Creesus. If Mr Motley will indulge in this sort of thing, he 
should do it thoroughly. He should remember that, according 
to the best models of this style, no battle can be fought without 
much preliminary speechifying. The great William himself 
should have broken his accustomed silence, ere he entered the 
Meuse at the head of his troops; and we must anticipate, that 
even the fiery Maurice will be made to improve the occasion by 
an encouraging address before he leads the great charge at Nieu- 
port. Seriously, in writings of the present time, all this is utterly 
incongruous. The effect produced by it is simply grotesque. It 
isa mere trick, and an unsuccessful trick, and a trick to which 
Mr Motley need not condescend. It is in his power to give life 
to his pages by other and more legitimate means. 

Neither is it worthy of Mr Motley to seek a source of attrac- 
tion in strange contortions of style. As he advances with his 
work, he improves in this respect. The History of the United 
Netherlands is far less disfigured with uncouth expressions, 
meant to be effective, than was the Rise of the Dutch Republic. 
Yet, even in the latter work, a very superficial search will detect 
many eccentricities of language. We would not make much of 
ahabit of speaking of ‘Henry Tudor, and ‘ Elizabeth Tudor ;’ 
though we confess that this sounds somewhat strangely in our 
loyal, or perhaps we should say in our enslaved and degraded, 
ears. But such phrases as, a ‘champion to the utterance,’ 
‘England was palpitating with the daily expectation,’ etc., and 
‘Howard determined to wrestle no farther pull,’ are, to say the 
least, very inelegant. It is at once confused and tawdry writing 
to speak of the Earl of Leicester as ‘that luxuriant, creeping, 


flaunting, all-pervading existence, which struck its fibres into 
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the mould, and coiled itself through the whole fabric of Eliza- 
beth’s life and reign.’ Nor is it much more accurate to describe 
canals as ‘ those liquid highways, along which glide in phantom 
silence the bustle, and traffic, and countless cares of a stirring 
population.” Will Mr Motley think us very matter-of-fact, if 
we ask him how a bustle can possibly glide, or at all progress, 
or, indeed, do anything, in phantom silence? We regret this 
passage the more, that what we must venture to call its absurdity 
spoils an otherwise faithful and picturesque description of the 
Hague. Nor can we think it a very fitting representation of 
the state of Holland after the death of William the Silent, to 
say that ‘the newly-risen Republic remained for a season nebu- 
lous, and ready to unsphere itself so soon as the relative attrac- 
tion of other great powers should determine its absorption.’ We 
would really impress on Mr Motley the importance of cultivating 
simplicity of style, and of not reading one word of Carlyle until 
his own historical labours are concluded. 

Should these remarks be read by Mr Motley, we trust he will 
not misunderstand the spirit in which they are made. They 
spring from no vain love of fault-finding, but from a sincere 
desire that what we regard as blemishes should disappear from a 
great historical work. And we think it the more incumbent on 
us to make them, that Mr Motley proposes to write so much 
that will be valuable. It is his purpose to carry on the present 
book to the date of the Synod of Dort. He then hopes to take 
up the history of the Thirty Years’ War, which broke out im- 
mediately thereafter, and to end the whole when repose was 
given to wearied Europe by the Peace of Westphalia. He will 
thus tell the story of a conflict which lasted, with one short 
interval, for about eighty years. He will accomplish this am- 
bition all the more successfully if he strives after condensation 
and simplicity. 

That he will accomplish it well in any case, no one can doubt. 
In addition to the other excellencies which we have already 
mentioned, Mr Motley possesses the rare merit of being able to 
sympathize with all the various characteristics of the era of which 
he writes. Nor is this a slight matter; for he has selected an 
era which presents, perhaps, more varied characteristics than any 
other in the history of the world. There are certain periods of 
history in which the course of events seems to be regulated by 
individual actors—to follow the dictates of some imperial will. 
We come best to understand the epoch by studying the character 
of the man or men who ruled it. Such a period was the period 
of the downfall of the Roman Republic. Again, there are other 
periods of history in which national life is vigorous, over which 
the individual has little power. We can only understand these 
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epochs by studying the influences brought to bear upon the masses, 
and the emotions which excited them to action. Such a period 
was the period of the Peloponnesian war. The period of which 
Mr Motley has chosen to write combines both these characteristics 
in a very striking degree. National life was then coming into 
being ; and the leaders of the time were among the greatest of 
the rulers of mankind. William the Silent, the Prince of 
Parma, Henry of Navarre, have left the impress of their charac- 
ters indelibly on the history of their era. And all Holland was 
then learning to be free, and England was fighting for exist- 
ence; and the spirit of Protestantism moved on the face of the 
waters. Mr Motley has seen all this. He rightly estimates both 
the influence of individuals and the strength of popular feeling. 
He sympathizes with both, and he makes his readers do the 
same. Therefore, from a study of his pages, we arrive at a 
true understanding of the whole marvel of the epoch. The 
great men live and move before us; yet the people, ‘as a lion, 
creeping nigher,’ are visible in the background. We are made 
to know the statesmanship and valour of William and _ his 
brothers, all dying for the infant State—of Henry of Navarre 
—of Norris and Walsingham ; we appreciate even the spirit of 
reckless defiance which animated men like Brederode and 
Hohenlo ; yet we are never allowed to forget the dogged resist- 
ance of the lowest Hollander; we are taught to admire the 
austere enthusiasm of the French Huguenots; and the determi- 
nation which nerved all England, and made a hero of every 
English ship-boy, is always present to our minds. Even on the 
other side, the genius and influence of Farnese is Mr Motley’s 
favourite theme; yet he delineates vividly the mingled virtues 
and vices which gave such a peculiar power to the soldiery whom 
Farnese led. Higher praise can be bestowed on no historian ; 
yet it is only Mr Motley’s due. 

We heartily hope that health and strength will be given to 
him to accomplish the great task which he has set before him- 
self. When accomplished, it will be a valuable addition to our 
historical literature, and will win for its author an enduring 
title to fame. Meanwhile we are truly grateful for what we 
have got. Readers of Mr Motley’s five volumes will not only 
find a most instructive and entertaining narrative; they will 
also find a book written with the feeling and fervour with 
which all history should be written—a book which cannot fail 
to communicate, even to the most indifferent, some portion of 
the love of freedom and of truth which glows along its eloquent 
pages, 
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Art. VII.—The Theory of Vision Vindicated and Explained, 
By the Right Rev. G. Berketey, D.D., late Lord Bishop 
of Cloyne. Edited, with Annotations, by H. V. H. Cowe t, 
Associate of King’s College, London. Cambridge, 1860. 


‘TRELAND,’ says Sir James Mackintosh in his Dissertation on 
the Progress of Ethical Philosophy, ‘may truly be said to be 
incuriosa suorum. This remark must be understood with con- 
siderable reservations. As far as its orators and wits are con- 
cerned, there is no nation in Europe that is more careful of its 
intellectual glories. No Irishman requires to be reminded that 
he is the countryman of Burke. The names of Grattan and 
Flood, of Curran and Plunket, have actually degenerated into 
clap-trap. The memory of Sheridan and Moore is in no danger 
of being lost, and Goldsmith is a household word that lives on 
every lip. Here, indeed, the fault of an Irishman would seem 
to lie in an opposite direction. He claims Swift as a countryman, 
because Swift, though the son of English parents, first saw the 
light in Dublin; and he arrogates the genius of Sterne, because 
Sterne happened to be born when his father, a captain in a 
marching regiment, was stationed at Clonmel. In philosophy, 
however, the remark of Sir James Mackintosh is true. A native 
born Irishman, Johannes Duns Scotus, is generally regarded 
asa Scot. The birthplace of Hutcheson, the Irish founder of 
the Scotch philosophy, is unknown. The philosophy of Berkeley, 
overwhelmed as it has been with misrepresentation, has been 
vindicated by no Irish pen. The existence of one of his most 
important works was first pointed out by a Scotchman ; and it is 
an Englishman who has at length superintended its republication, 
and transmitted it to Ireland, as a contribution of the English 
press. And yet, in earlier times, the Irish genius was more 
remarkable for dialectic subtlety, than for either impassioned 
eloquence or spontaneous wit. The disputants of the Irish 
College in the University of Paris were satirized as 
‘ Gens ratione furens et mentem pasta chimeris. 

An Irish tutor harassing a professor of Salamanca with a sorites 
was regarded by Bayle as the very type of scholastic subtlety. 
It was to the uncouth Hibernian figures that prowled about the 
halls, that Gil Blas addressed himself for disputation when pro- 
secuting his logical studies at Oviedo. In short, as Sir William 
Hamilton remarks, the Hibernian logician was long celebrated 
in every university of Europe for his logical acuteness, and—tell 
it not in the Island of the Saints—for his pugnacity and bar- 
barism also." 

* See Sir William Hamilton’s Discussions, p. 6 ; Stewart’s Works, iii. 58, 211. 
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Nor even in more recent times has the early philosophical re- 
putation of the country been altogether lost. Recommended by 
Molyneux, Locke’s Essay concerning Human Understanding was 
a text-book in the University of Dublin, when the heads of houses 
were conspiring to ignore its very existence at Oxford, and when 
it supplied nothing better than a thesis for an occasional dispu- 
tation in the more liberal University of Cambridge. The spirit 
infused by the new philosophy was soon apparent. King pub- 
lished his De Origine Mali in the year 1702. Elected a Fellow 
of Trinity College in 1707, Berkeley, in 1709, gave the world 
his ‘ Theory of Vision,’ and in the following year his ‘ Principles 
of Human Knowledge.’ Stimulated by the philosophy of Locke, 
though he misunderstood its tenets, Hutcheson published his 
‘Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue,’ in 
1725, and dedicated it from Dublin to the Viceroy Carteret. In 
1728, he followed up the Inquiry by an ‘ Essay on the Nature and 
Conduct of the Passions and Affections, with illustrations on the 
Moral Sense ;’ and in 1729 he was permanently lost to Ireland, 


by being appointed Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Glasgow. ‘The University of Dublin, however, in 1728, had 
resumed its philosophic reputation in the person of another Fellow 
of Trinity College, Dr Peter Browne, whose ‘ Procedure, Extent, 
and Limits of Human Understanding,’ published in 1728, was 


followed in 1733 by his work entitled ‘ Things Divine and Super- 
natural conceived by Analogy with Things Natural and Human, 
—a book the interest of which has been revived by Dr Marshall. 
The illustrious Burke followed in the footsteps of Berkeley and 
of Browne. A scholar on the foundation on which they were 
Fellows, he, in 1757, gave the world an intimation of his 
philosophic genius, in his Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful, 
and, had not politics distracted his attention from philosophy, 
would have followed it up by an Essay on the Idealism of Ber- 
keley. In his ‘attempt to prove the existence and absolute 
perfection of the Supreme Unoriginated Being in a demonstra- 
tive manner, Dr Hugh Hamilton essayed a task which had 
been in vain attempted by Locke and Clarke. He also was a 
Fellow of Trinity College. In the University, however, up to 
the year 1837, there was no chair for the cultivation of the 
science which had been prosecuted so zealously by its alumni. 
This deficiency was supplied by the influence of the then Provost, 
Dr Lloyd, the scientific father of a scientific son. The first in- 
cumbent of the new chair was the much lamented Archer 
Butler. A scholar of the house like Burke, he rivalled Burke 
himself in the magnificence of his diction ; while in his Lectures 
on the History of Ancient Philosophy he showed himself worthy 
1 See Boswell’s Johnson, Croker’s Edition, ch. xvii. 
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to be at once the exponent of Plato and the countryman of 
Berkeley. His successor was Dr Fitzgerald, the editor of But- 
ler’s Analogy and of Aristotle’s Ethics. As Bishop of Cork and 
Cloyne, he at present holds in his own person the united bishop- 
rics of Berkeley and of Browne ; and had he not devoted himself 
exclusively to the discharge of the duties of his high office, he 
would still be the centre of the hopes of the Irish votaries of 
mental science. His successor was Dr Moeran, an accomplished 
metaphysician, who, like his predecessor, has subordinated his 
metaphysical reputation to the discharge of his duties as a clergy- 
man of the Church of Ireland. The last in the succession is the 
present Professor, Dr Webb, an ex-scholar of the House, who, 
in his ‘ Intellectualism of Locke,’ has endeavoured at once to 
defend the memory of Locke from the charge of empiricism, and 
to vindicate the University of Dublin for the prominence which 
it has never ceased to give Locke’s Essay in its University cur- 
riculum. 

The great glory of Irish philosophy is Berkeley. The events 
in the life of this illustrious man are easily chronicled. He was 
born near Thomastown in 1684. Educated at Kilkenny, he was 
elected a Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, in 1707. In 1713 
he went to Italy as chaplain and secretary to the Earl of Peter- 
borough. Created a senior Fellow of his College in 1717, he 
resigned his Fellowship, and was promoted to the Deanery of 
Derry in 1724. In 1728 he consented to resign the most 
opulent preferment in the Irish Church for L.100 a-year, and 
the privilege of ‘keeping a school for savage children’ at 
Bermuda. Disappointed in the promises of Walpole, and having 
expended much of his private fortune in the promotion of this 
abortive scheme, he returned to Europe in 1731. In 1734 he 
was promoted to the See of Cloyne. In 1745 he refused to be 
translated to the See of Clogher, though the value of the pre- 
ferment was double that of the one he held. In 1752 he en- 
treated to be permitted to resign his bishopric, but the king 
refused to accede to his request. In 1753 he died. Whilst 
sitting in the midst of his family listening to a sermon, he was 
struck with palsy in the heart. His remains were interred, 
not in the vaults of the University of which he was the glory, 
but at Oxford. 

The estimation in which the character of this illustrious man 
was held by his contemporaries, is better known than even the 
actions of his life. Every one knows how he charmed the fierce 
misanthropy of Swift—how Pope attributed to him the possession 
of ‘every virtue under heaven ’—how Atterbury exclaimed, that 
till he knew him he did not think that ‘so much understanding, 
so much knowledge, so much innocence, and such humility, had 
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been the portion of any but the angels. To the present day the 
memory of the mild metaphysician is as dear to his countrymen 
as that of their most turbulent orators and statesmen. Nor is 
the instinct of the nation wrong. He was one of the first eminent 
Anglo-Hibernians that were not ashamed of the name of Irish- 
man. He was one of the first Irish Protestants who would 
honestly tolerate a ‘ Papist.’ He was, perhaps, the first Irish- 
man who had the courage to tell his countrymen their faults. 
He was the first to denounce the race of patriots. The character 
of this great and good man, indeed, is not the exclusive property 
of his country; it is the common glory of the human race. His 
life was one of an ideal purity. The metaphysician of Idealism 
was an ideal man. He was as nearly a realization of the con- 
ception of the Stoic sage as the imperfection of humanity 
permits. 

The range of his intellectual accomplishments was almost as 
wonderful as his virtue was unique. In his ‘ Analyst’ he was 
the first to point out that logical inconsistency in the modern 
calculus which Carnot attempted to explain by a compensation 
of errors, which Lagrange endeavoured to obviate by his cal- 
culus of functions, and which Euler and D’Alembert could only 
evade by pointing out the constant conformity of the conception 
with ascertained results. ‘The ‘ Querist,’ to use the language of 
Sir James Mackintosh, ‘ contains more hints, then original, still 
unapplied in legislation and political economy, than are to be 
found in any equal space. In his ‘Minute Philosopher, 
modelled on the Dialogues of Plato, he catches the manner of 
his master; and, while tracking the free thought of the day 
through its various evolutions, exhibits an exquisite elegance of 
diction that is unsurpassed in the literature of philosophy. It is 
in abstract philosophy, however, that we are to seek his glory. 
His ‘ Theory of Vision,’ his ¢ Principles of Human Knowledge, 
his ‘ Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous,’ and his ‘ Siris,’ 
entitle him as a metaphysician to be ranked with Locke and 
Hume; and their publication vindicated the claim of Ireland to 
an equality with England and with Scotland in the glories of 
metaphysical research. 

Berkeley’s Idealism, in fact, is an epoch in the history of 
modern speculation. The effect which it primarily produced 
Was a species of stupid bewilderment or unintelligent disdain. 
‘Coxcombs refuted Berkeley with a grin” Old rugged Rhada- 
manthus Johnson endeavoured to refute his Idealism with a 
‘kick. Burke was determined to assail his paradox, but did 
not venture on the task. Arbuthnot could only regard the 
‘Ideas’ of ‘poor philosopher Berkeley’ as a theme for jest. 
Even Clarke was invited to examine ‘Mr Berkeley’s subtile 
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premises,’ and to explain away ‘his absurd conclusions,’ but 
‘declined.’ The glory of ‘refuting’ Berkeley was reserved for 
Reid ; and Reid could only recommend the Berkeleian to ‘run his 
head against a post,’ and ‘to be clapt into a mad-house for his 
pains.” Reid, indeed, professes to have been himself for twenty 
years a believer in the scheme of Berkeley ; but of the intelli- 
gence of that belief his after criticism affords the best illustration, 
He misconceived its whole purport. He misrepresented its 
every tenet. He imported into it a monstrous chimera, which 
made it a chaos of contradictions; and while Berkeley was in 
reality to be identified with Plato, with Cudworth, and with 
Clarke, identified him with Gassendi, Hobbes, and Condillac. 

As the errors of Reid, repeated as they are not only by his 
more immediate followers, but by the more scientific thinkers 
educated in the school of Kant, continue to vitiate philosophical 
criticism, it may be well once more to subject the Berkeleian 
Idealism to review. The republication of Berkeley’s ‘ Vindica- 
tion of the Theory of Vision, supplies us with a fit occasion, 
The republication, indeed, at once necessitates and facilitates the 
performance of the task: necessitates it, for the annotations of 
the editor reproduce all the misconceptions to which we have 
adverted ; and facilitates it, for the text itself supplies the best 
materials for their refutation. The discussion of such recondite 
subjects in the pages of a Review, is attended with peculiar diffi- 
culty. Unless the discussion be suited to the apprehension of 
the general reader, it will scarce be read ; unless it be conducted 
with scientific rigour, it will scarce be worth the reading. The 
region into which we are about to enter is one of twilight, which 
is eventually lost in gloom. If the reader has any metaphysical 
curiosity, let him accompany us as we descend from the light of 
day into the chasm of this subterranean cave. The discipline of 
Plato’s cave is here reversed. The great difficulty is not to 
become accustomed to the light; it is to become accustomed to 
the darkness. Let us descend and strain our eyeballs to descry, 
as best we may, the objects that glimmer through the gloom. 

‘ The privilege of reason,’ says the Leviathan, ‘is allayed by 
another, and that is by the privilege of absurdity, to which no 
living creature is subject but man only, and of men those are of 
all most subject to it that profess philosophy. But philosophy 
itself, to ordinary apprehension, would seem never to have pro- 
pounded an absurdity more monstrous than when she proclaimed, 
in the person of Berkeley, that ‘all the choir of heaven and 
furniture of earth—in a word, all those bodies which compose 
the mighty frame of the world—have not any subsistence without 
a mind, and that their being is to be perceived or known.’ The 
paradox, however, was the natural birth of thought; and the 
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history of the speculations of which it was the issue, will prove 
it to have been a legitimate product of the human mind. What, 
in fact, was the position of philosophy in the time of Berkeley ? 
That philosophy existed, was itself a proof that the unreflecting 
natural realism, which is the primeval instinct of the human 
race, had been dispelled. From the natural point of view, as it 
has been well expressed, it appears as if sense actually appre- 
hended things out of itself, and in their proper space. The 
external world in its objective reality is present. It is not a 
matter of inference or mere belief; it is absolutely known. We 
are in presence and possession of the object. But how can the 
distant be apprehended, the external known? how can thought 
be made the depositary of alien things? The question haunted 
the mind the moment that reason and reflection woke ; and the 
first and obvious suggestion was, that the world was matter not 
of knowledge, but belief, and that what was present to the mind 
was not the object, but its idea or conception. /Jdealism, there- 
fore, was the first suggestion of philosophy. Curiosity aroused, 
the career of hypothesis commenced. Whence came this con- 
cept or idea? Men were not contented with a fact; they wanted 
an efficient cause; and as efficiency eludes the grasp of our in- 
telligence, they were fain to guess what it was impossible to 
know. What is the cause of our ideas? Impelled by the 
quasi-externality of our perceptions, we naturally regard them as 
determined from without; urged by the primary instinct of 
reality, we naturally regard them as determined from without 
by matter. The first hypothesis that was excogitated to explain 
our sensible perceptions, therefore, was the Theory of Physical 
Influence or Influx. The material tilms of the atomists, the 
matterless forms of the schoolmen, the material properties and 
powers of the modern materialists, were so many modifications of 
the same hypothesis. Matter was the efficient cause of our 
ideas. This was the hypothesis which was adopted by Gassendi 
and Hobbes, by Sir Kenelm Digby, and the corpusculorians who 
preceded Locke. But matter is conceived as passive and inert ; 
how, then, can it be conceived as cause? It is conceived as essen- 
tially unthinking ; how, then, can it be conceived to operate as 
cause of thought? The hypothesis which Locke adopted to 
elude this difficulty is characteristic of his philosophy of compro- 
mise and caution. Holding that the mind, as far as the sensible 
world is concerned, is conscious of nothing but its own ideas, 
he held that those ideas are produced by impulse (ii. i. 1—ii. viii. 
11). It is true that, in reply to Stillingfleet, he admitted this to 
be an error, and promised to rectify it on the first occasion. 
But on reflection he found there was nothing which he wished 
to rectify. He found he had expressly stated that the ‘ me- 
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chanical affections of bodies have no affinity at all with those 
ideas they produce in us’ (iv. iii. 28), and that impulse, conse- 
quently, was not the efficient, but the physical cause of our 
ideas. This was the introduction of a new conception. The 
thought-producing powers of matter were to be ‘attributed 
wholly to the good pleasure of our Maker’ (iv. iii. 6); and a 
theory of what may be denominated hyper-physical influence was 
the expression of the opinions of the English sage. The notion 
of efficiency was thus transferred from the world of matter to the 
power of God. Philosophy had entered into an alliance with 
theology, and the great systems of theological idealism were 
added to the empire of hypothesis. Holding that the mind is 
conscious of nothing but ideas of reality—holding that matter is 
essentially and unalterably passive,—the Cartesian proclaimed 
that God is the immediate cause of our ideas, that He caused our 
ideas on the occasion of the presence of material things. Thus 
was evolved the celebrated hypothesis of occasional causes. Still 
holding the doctrine that the mind is conscious of ideas only— 
still holding the hopeless and helpless imbecility of matter,— 
Leibnitz rejected the Cartesian hypothesis of the incessant agency 
of God, as reducing the order of nature to a miracle; and, 
inconsistently reverting to the principles of the old mechanical 
philosophy, maintained that the modifications of mind and the 
modifications of matter had been so pre-arranged by God that 
the necessary evolutions of the one corresponded to the mechanical 
evolutions of the other. In short, he broached the hypothesis of 
pre-established harmony. But this hypothesis soon followed in 
the train of its abandoned predecessors. It was succeeded by 
the hypothesis of Pere Malebranche. If matter could neither be 
known as object, nor make itself known as cause, Malebranche 
perceived most clearly that the existence of a world of matter 
could not be recognised by reason. He accepted the fact, how- 
ever, on the authority of Scripture, and he framed his hypothesis 
to account for the production of the idea. The Deity was the 
universal Being. He was intimately present to the mind of man. 
He, at all events, in his omniscience, possessed an objective 
knowledge of the fact, which His Scripture had revealed, and 
at times He allowed the human mind to participate in His cogni- 
tion. Our sensations, it is true, were produced by His power; 
but our ideas were participations in His intelligence ; and thus the 
knowledge of the world of matter was a vision of the world in God. 

It was in this position that philosophy was found by Berkeley, 
and it determined the evolution of his system. Erroneously 
conceiving the Divine Ideas of Malebranche to be physical modi- 
fications of the essence of the Deity, whereas in reality they 
were merely acts of the Divine Intelligence, he rejected the 
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hypothesis of the vision of material things in God, as unin- 
telligible and absurd. But he rejected it for another and a 
better reason: the ‘ Vision’ of Malebranche, the ‘ Harmony’ 
of Leibnitz, the ‘ Occasional Causes’ of Descartes, and the 
‘ Hyper-physical Influence’ of Locke, were all vitiated by the 
same fundamental fallacy. Not only were they hypotheses— 
they were hypotheses that were superfluous,—and they were 
hypotheses replete with contradiction. Schemes of theological 
idealism, they were also schemes of theological realism. They 
admitted the existence of a reality, and yet they admitted the 
consciousness of nothing but the idea. They admitted that 
the reality was incompetent to produce the idea,—they admitted 
that the idea could only be produced directly or indirectly by 
the agency of God,—they admitted that the agency of God 
was amply sufficient for the production of the mental phenome- 
non; and yet they admitted the concurrence in, or at least the 
co-existence of, a reality ea hypothest unknown, inactive, super- 
fluous, and void. Berkeley was too fearless, too acute a thinker, 
to acquiesce in this. He held, with his predecessors, that mind 
has no objective knowledge of a world of matter. He held, with 
them, that in this respect the mind is conscious of nothing but 
ideas. He held, with them, that these ideas must have a cause. 
He held, with them, that these ideas were not generated from 
within, but were determined from without. With them, he 
held that the external cause of our ideas could not be matter ; 
and, with them, he held that the external cause was God. But 
if God were the cause of our ideas, why gratuitously suppose the 
existence of an unknown world of matter? The world of con- 
sciousness was known. It was a series of conceptions which the 
mind was stimulated by the Deity to form. It was a dream, 
such as that with which the Hebrew prophets were inspired. 
It was an apocalyptic vision. It was a perpetual trance. 

This conception, indeed, was no novelty in the history of 
speculation. The Hindoo philosophers, centuries before, had 
maintained that ‘creation was rather an energy than a work, 
by which the Infinite Mind, who is present at all times and in all 
places, exhibits to His creatures a set of perceptions like a wonder- 
ful picture, or piece of music, always varied, yet always uniform.’ 
They had denied ‘the reality of all created forms,’ except ‘ as far 
as the happiness of creatures could be affected by them.’ They 
had held that the world of matter was merely maya, or illusion." 

‘See the passages quoted from Sir William Jones by Stewart (Works, 
v., 108). We are at a loss to conceive on what grounds Mr Stewart maintains 
that this Hindoo theory ‘has not the most distant affinity in its origin or ten- 
dency to the system of Idealism.’ He represents it as recognising the existence 
of the universe ‘as matter,—the universe which it distinctly characterized as 
maya.’ 
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Berkeley himself professes to have found intimations of his own 
Idealism in the philosophy of Plato. But a just and intelligible 
criticism of the philosophy of Plato is still a desideratum, and 
but little reliance can be placed on the isolated passages which 
Berkeley quotes. Faint adumbrations of the Idealism of Berkeley 
as well as of that of Fichte, may be discovered in Cicero’s exposi- 
tion of scepticism in the Academics. He refers to the seeming 
externality of the dreams sent by the gods, and of the fictions of 
the imagination generated by madness or by natural sleep. But 
this is Idealism merely in its germ. As Sir William Hamilton has 
shown, the idealistic principle was contemplated by the early 
fathers in their opposition to Marcion’s doctrine of the merely phe- 
nomenal incarnation of our Lord, and by the schoolmen in their 
disquisitions on the representative character of species. As he 
has also shown, the principle was recognised by Leibnitz. ‘ Nullo 
argumento absolute demonstrari potest dari corpora, nec quicquam 
prohibet somnia quedam bene ordinata menti nostra objecta 
esse” The world may be merely a well-ordered dream —an 
iris—an image on the glass. In Locke the idealistic tendency 
of the age is equally conspicuous. ‘It may seem strange, 
says Reid, ‘that Locke, who wrote so much about ideas, should 
not see the consequences which Berkeley thought so obviously 
deducible from that doctrine. Strange indeed, if true ; but the 
infelicity of Reid’s assertion is stranger still. ‘There can be 
nothing more certain,’ says Locke, ‘than that the idea we re- 
ceive from an external object is in our minds: this is intuitive 
knowledge. But whether there be anything more than barely 
that idea, whether we can thence certainly infer the existence 
of anything without us which corresponds to that idea, is that 
whereof some men think there may be a question made.’ Who 
were the Berkeleians that thus speculated before Berkeley? 
Locke does not tell us. He does not accept their conclusions; 
but he clearly perceives that all ‘ we see and hear, feel and taste, 
think and do, during our whole being,’ may be ‘ but the series and 
deluding appearances of a long dream whereof there is no reality.’ 

Contemporaneously with Berkeley, another fearless thinker 
had combined the idealistic elements with which the specula- 
tions of the times were fraught into a system. In his ‘Clavis 
Universalis, or ‘ New Inquiry after Truth, Arthur Collier 
had sent forth from his country rectory ‘a demonstration of 
the non-existence or impossibility of an external world” The 
perfect correspondence between the independent speculations of 
these two philosophers is one of the strangest facts in the history 
of thought. Not only were their conclusions identically the 
same, they were arrived at in the same way. Both started from 
the phenomena of vision. Both proved that the world of vision 
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could have no existence but in mind. Both transferred their 
Idealism into the realm of truth. Both held not only the non- 
existence, but the impossibility of the existence, of an external 
world of matter. As to the production of our ideas, the two 
philosophers were equally agreed. Both rejected the theory 
that was afterwards embraced by Fichte. Both rejected the 
doctrine of material efflux. Both rejected the doctrine of im- 
pressed and expressed species. Both rejected the hypothesis 
of seeing things in God. Both held that our sensible ideas 
were the effect of the Divine will. In some respects, indeed, 
the Idealism of Collier is more rational than that of Berkeley. 
He explains, instead of denying, the deliverance of common sense. 
He shows that the quasi-externality of the object is part and 
parcel of perception; nay, that it is as much an attribute of the 
figments of the imagination as of the facts of sense. He shows 
what Berkeley omitted to show,—the ambiguity of the word idea ; 
and all but anticipates the analysis of Hamilton, by raising the 
question whether the idea ‘ exists in the mind’ as ‘in its proper 
place,’ or ‘inheres in it’ as ‘in its proper subject,’ or is ‘depen- 
dent on it’ as ‘on its proper faculty.’ 

The reference to Collier’s analysis of the various modes in 
which ideas may be conceived to exist in the mind of God or 
man, suggests the first grave misconception to which the Ideal- 
ism of Berkeley has been subjected,—a misconception which, if 
undispelled, would leave it a chaos of contradiction and chimera. 
As we have interpreted the views of Berkeley, the human mind 
is left as it were face to face with the Divine. The Divine 
mind operates on the human mind, and the human mind is 
forthwith affected with a variety of ideas. There is nothing 
to mediate between the two. Ideas, as thus conceived, are 
mere modifications of the mind itself, mere states of conscious- 
ness determined by the mystic agency of God. But the idea of 
Berkeley, if we are to believe his critics, is a separate entity,— 
a something numerically distinct from mind, a tertium quid 
which mediates between the human intellect and the Divine, a 
sort of unsubstantial substance, an incomprehensible essence 
neither mind nor matter,—an atom, as it were, of thought. If 
such be Berkeley’s idea, it is evident that his whole philosophy is 
naught. The theory of entity-ideas, as Sir William Hamilton 
remarks, was principally devised to explain the possibility of a 
knowledge by an immaterial substance of an existence, so dis- 
proportioned to its nature as the qualities of a material object. 
In other words, the entity-idea was invented as a mediator be- 
tween mind and matter. What occasion, therefore, could there 
be for a mediator when the existence of matter was denied ? 
Why continue to employ the go-between when there were 10 
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longer two parties between which to go? Why invoke the aid 
of a representative when there was no reality to represent? 
Why, in a word, annihilate the substance and retain the shadow ? 
But in Berkeley’s Idealism the entity-idea would not be super- 
fluous only; its introduction would be suicidal. ‘ The existence 
of ideas as separate from the mind,’ says Brown, ‘and the per- 
manent existence of these when they have ceased to exist in the 
individual mind, are evidently assumptions as gratuitous as the 
assumption of the external existence of matter itself; or, rather, 
the permanent and independent ideas are truly matter under 
another name.’ And this undoubtedly is true. If the Ber- 
keleian idea be an entity distinct from mind, then Berkeley 
admits the existence of an external world objectively existing 
and objectively perceived,—the very notion which he denounces 
as a contradiction in terms,—the very notion which his whole 
philosophy was intended to explode. ‘To believe,’ says Brown, 
‘that these foreign independent substances, which pass from 
mind to mind, exist in the mind, is not to intellectualize matter, 
but to materialize intellect.’ And this is likewise true. If the 
mind be a receptacle of entity-ideas, it is as much material as if 
it were a crystal globe, and its ideas gold and silver fish. And 
this is a doctrine to be attributed to the great immaterialist,— 
this is an absurdity to be foisted on a philosopher whom his very 
critics acknowledge to have been the most acute of men,—this 
is to be the idea of an Idealism which Sir James Mackintosh, 
with all the world, proclaims to be the touchstone of metaphysical 
sagacity! Why, there is not a single argument with which 
Berkeley controverts the existence of matter, that would not 
react upon the existence of the alleged ideas. Is the term 
‘material substance’ destitute of meaning? Is the assumption 
of rational bodies incompetent to explain the phenomenon of 
thought? Is the existence of external bodies a fact impossible 
to be known? Is the assumption of matter an unnecessary 
multiplication of entities? Every one of these questions is de- 
cisive of the fate of the entity-idea. And yet, without a 
moment’s misgiving, without a dissentient voice, the critics, one 
and all, attribute this monstrous entity-idea to the system of the 
idealist, and allege him to have borrowed the monstrosity from 
Locke. ‘Mr Locke,’ says Reid, ‘had taught us that all the 
immediate objects of human knowledge are ideas in the mind. 
Bishop Berkeley, proceeding upon this foundation, demonstrated 
very easily that there is no material world.’ Stewart re-echoes 
the criticism of his master, and tells us that ‘it was chiefly in 
consequence of the sceptical conclusion that Bishop Berkeley 
and Mr Hume had deduced from the ancient theories of percep- 
tion, that Dr Reid was led to call them in question.’ Dissenting 
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from Reid in every other instance, even Brown acknowledges 
that Reid was right with respect to Malebranche and to Ber- 
keley. As Brown agrees with Reid, so for once Sir William 
Hamilton agrees with Brown. ‘ Berkeley,’ he says, ‘is one of 
the philosophers who really held the doctrine of ideas erroneously 
by Reid attributed to all” And, finally, Mr Mansel persists in 
the ancient error, and holds that the idea of Berkeley and of 
Locke was something numerically distinct from mind.? 

This question of the entity-idea does not affect the philosophical 
reputation of Berkeley alone. It affects the reputation of his most 
illustrious predecessors. It vitally affects the reputation of Reid 
as a critic; nay, it vitally affects his reputation as a philosopher. 
On this point, Brown has endeavoured to annihilate the philo- 
sophical character of Reid, and Sir William Hamilton that of 
Brown. We may well be forgiven if on such a subject we 
for a while digress from Berkeley. 

‘ All philosophers from Plato to Hume,’ says Reid, ‘ agree in 
this, that we do not perceive external objects immediately, and 
that the immediate object of perception must be some image 
present to the mind.’ On the detection of this alleged absurdity 
Reid plumes himself as his peculiar glory. And it must be ac- 
knowledged, that a variety of circumstances may concur to give 
a philosopher the appearance of holding this doctrine In the 
first place, he may employ the word Idea to denote not only 
the Idea, but the Idealism, with Locke; or he may employ it 
to denote not only the mental modification, but the corporeal 
concomitant, with Descartes and Wolf. Even when the word 
is restricted to the sphere of consciousness, there are various 
sources of ambiguity and misconception. Foremost among the 
causes which thus tend to objectify the ideas, is to be remarked the 
use of metaphor. Take, for instance, a most remarkable passage 
from the works of Locke. Our ideas, he tells us, are ‘shadows 
flying over fields of corn’—they are ‘pictures laid in fading 
colours’—they are ‘inscriptions that are effaced hy time’—they 
are ‘images which the flames of fever may calcine into dust.’ 
And yet these expressions are preceded by an unequivocal de- 
claration that our ideas are ‘ nothing but perceptions, which cease 
to be anything when there is no perception of them.’ Still more 
treacherous, however, are the metaphorical expressions in which 
all trace of metaphor is lost. From the days of Cicero, philoso- 
phers have been accustomed to speak of ideas infused into the 
mind, of ideas stamped, imprinted, andimpressed. ‘ Quid igitur? 
utrum capacitatem aliquam in animo putamus esse, quo tanquam 

' Reid’s Works, pp. 293, 306, etc. Stewart’s Works, ii. 108; v. 70, ete. 
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in aliquod vas ea que meminimus infundantur? An imprimi 
quasi ceram animum putamus et esse memoriam signatarum 
rerum in mente vestigia?’ The question would be put with equal 
scorn by many a philosopher who unsuspectingly employs the 
obnoxious phrases. The term representation is itself a source of 
ambiguity and doubt. If we are unable objectively to attain 
reality, if reality to us is only a matter of inference and belief, 
our thought of course may with strict propriety be regarded as 
vicarious, as representative of things. But the critics have forced 
upon the word an inference which philosophers would undoubt- 
edly repudiate. The recognition of ideas, says M. Cousin, 
supposes a theory of representation ; all representation supposes 
resemblance ; all resemblance supposes an image; an image 
supposes figure; and figure is one of the qualities of matter. The 
idea of the representationists is, therefore, a material idea image. 
A similar view is held by Dugald Stewart. ‘From the word re- 
presentation employed by Buftier,’ he says, ‘it would appear that 
even he conceived the idea or notion of the mind to bear a 
resemblance to the external corresponding object.’ Even the 
word resemblance is itself ambiguous. Speaking of Locke in his 
Discussions, Sir William Hamilton alludes to ‘the resembling 
and consequently extended ideas of the primary qualities of 
matter.’ In his celebrated note on the primary and secondary 
qualities of matter, however, he makes a more enlightened criti- 
cism, and tells us that, ‘if we modify the obnoxious language of 
Descartes and Locke, and instead of saying that the ideas or 
notions of the primary qualities resemble, merely assert that they 
truly represent their objects, that is, afford us such a knowledge 
of their nature as we should have, were an immediate intuition 
of the extended reality in itself competent to man—and this is cer- 
tainly all that one, probably all that either philosopher intended 
—Reid’s doctrine and theirs would be found in perfect unison.’ 
But what seems in a peculiar manner to have misled the mind 
of Reid himself, was the philosophical employment of the word 
object as matter of consciousness. We know that not only can we 
perceive, but that we can make our perception an object of ulterior 
thought ; and hence, though philosophers, while concentrating 
their attention on the act, have called it a perception, yet when 
regarding it as an object they have named it an idea. Simple 
as this consideration may appear, it was altogether overlooked 
by the sage of common sense. Forgetting that the mind can 
make its own operations its object—forgetting that the operations 
of the mind are the appropriate object of reflection in the philoso- 
hy of Locke—forgetting even, what he had himself observed, 
that Arnauld (who in this is only the follower of Descartes) em- 
ploys the word objective to designate the mental presence of a 
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thought as distinguished from the local presence of a thing,—he 
imagined, that when the philosophers spoke of ideas as objects in 
the mind, they necessarily regarded them as entities endowed 
with a separate existence; nay, did not hesitate to aver that 
‘philosophers, ancient and modern, have maintained that the 
operations of the mind, like the tools of an artificer, can only be 
employed on objects that are present in the mind or in the brain.’ 

3ut perhaps the most general cause of misapprehension on this 
subject, is to be found in an ambiguity which is pointed out by 
Mr Mill. ‘Before recommencing, under better auspices, the 
attempt made with such imperfect success by the great founder 
of the science of Logic-—Mr Mill is alluding to the categories— 
‘we must take notice of an unfortunate ambiguity in all the 
concrete names which correspond to the most general of all ab- 
stract terms, the word existence.” When we have occasion for a 
name which shall be capable of denoting whatever exists, as con- 
tradistinguished from non-entity or nothing, there is hardly a 
word applicable to the purpose which is not also, and even more 
familiarly, taken in a sense in which it denotes only substances. 
But substances are not all that exist; attributes, if such things 
are to be spoken of, must be said to exist; feelings also exist. 
Yet when we speak of an Object, or of a Thing, we are almost 
always supposed to mean a substance. The word Leing, strange 
as the fact may appear, is still more completely spoiled for the 
purpose which it seemed expressly made for, than the word Thing. 
Attributes are never called beings, nor are feelings. The soul is 
called a being; God and angels are called Beings: but if we 
were to say, extension, colour, wisdom, virtue, are beings, we 
should perhaps be suspected of thinking, with some of the ancients, 
that the cardinal virtues are animals; or at the least, of holding, 
with the Platonic school, the doctrine of self-existent ideas, or 
with the followers of Epicurus, that of sensible forms which detach 
themselves in every direction from bodies, and, by coming in 
contact with our organs, cause our perceptions. We should be 
supposed, in short, to believe that attributes are substances. 
‘Now, this, in point of fact, is the very thing that has actually 
happened. Attributes have been denominated things and beings, 
and the result which Mr Mill considered likely has ensued.’ The 
very doctrines to which he himself makes reference afford a proof. 
The case of Cudworth is a good example. An avowed disciple 
of Plato, and a devoted student of his works, he professes to re- 
produce the Realism of the Athenian master; and what is his 
account of the ‘Immutable Rationes and Ideas?’ He denominates 
them ‘Things. He invests them with ‘certain determinate and 
immutable natures of their own’ He attributes to them ‘not 
only an eternal, but a necessary existence.’ He confers upon 
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them ‘a constant and never-failing entity. He tells us that they 
‘always are, whether our particular minds think of them or not. 
He regards them as ‘ the immediate objects of intellection and of 
science. He endows them with ‘a constant being,’ like his 
mighty master. Cudworth has accordingly been made respon- 
sible for holding the monstrous chimeera of the self-existent ideas, 
But what are the explanations of Cudworth,—explanations which, 
doubtless, would have been those of Plato also? ‘The Rationes 
or essences of things,’ he says, ‘are not dead things, like so 
many statues, images, or pictures hung up somewhere by them- 
selves alone in a world,—which is a distinct repudiation of 
the monstrous Realism of the critics; ‘neither are truths mere 
sentences and propositions written down with ink upon a book, 
—which is an equally distinct repudiation of their equally 
monstrous Nominalism ; ‘ but they are living things, and nothing 
but modifications of intellect or mind.’ Another illustration of 
the justice of Mr Mill’s remark is supplied by Malebranche, as 
criticised not only by Reid and his followers, but by Locke and 
Berkeley. ‘One thing more is incomprehensible to me in this 
matter,’ says Locke, ‘and that is, how the simplicity of God’s 
being should contain in it a variety of real beings, so that the 
soul can discover them in Him distinctly one from another, it 
being said in the fifth chapter that the ideas in God are not 
different from God Himself’ The answer to Locke’s difficulty 
is obvious to any one who has studied the philosophical enthu- 
siast with care. The ‘ distinct real beings that are in God,’ are 
neither ‘ parts or modifications of the Diety,’ nor ‘ comprehended 
in him as things in a place:’ the real beings in question are 
merely the real acts of the Divine Intelligence ; and the theory of 
seeing things in God is merely an assertion, that by the Divine 
fiat the human mind may be made cognisant of the acts of the 
Divine. But Berkeley himself was equally misled with Locke. 
The only conception he could form of the Vision of Malebranche 
was, that his Divine Ideas were physical modifications of the 
Divine Lssence; and, labouring under this delusion, it was no 
wonder that in the person of Philonous he professed himself 
unable to understand ‘ how our ideas, which are things altogether 
passive and inert, can be the essence, or any part (or like any 
part) of the essence or substance of God, who is impassive, indi- 
visible, pure, active being.’ 

We are now in a position clearly to explain how it comes to 
pass that Berkeley himself has been so grossly misunderstood. 
‘Ideas,’ he says, ‘are the objects of human knowledge’ (§ i.); 
‘they exist only in the mind’ (§ xxvi.) ; ‘they are inert, fleeting, 
and dependent beings’ (§ Ixxxix.) ; ‘ they are real beings, and do 
really exist’ (§ xc.) ;—was there ever a more explicit avowal of 
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the idea-entity of Reid? So prima facie it would seem. And 
yet Berkeley has himself anticipated the remark of Mill. 
‘Nothing, he says, ‘seems of more importance towards erect- 
ing a firm system of sound and real knowledge, which may be 
proof against the assaults of pe org than to lay the beginning 
in a distinct explication of what is meant by Thing, Reality, 
Existence ; for in vain shall we dispute concerning the real ex- 
istence of things, or pretend to any knowledge thereof, so long 
as we have not fixed the meaning of these words. Thing, or 
Being, is the most general word of all. It comprehends under 
it two kinds, entirely distinct and heterogeneous, and which have 
nothing common but the name, to wit, Spirits and Ideas. The 
former are active indivisible substances; the latter are inert, 
fleeting, and dependent beings, which subsist not by themselves, 
but are supported by, or exist in, minds or spiritual substances.’ 
The care with which the most obnoxious expressions of Berkeley 
should be interpreted, is therefore plain. They were part and 
parcel of the philosophical phraseology of the day. Even the 
great sceptic himself, the philosopher that exclaimed non liquet 
to every affirmation of existence beyond the sphere of thought, 
—even Hume maintains, ‘that every perception which enters 
into the composition of the mind is a distinct existence,’ —how ? 
—‘as different, and distinguishable, and separable from every 
other perception, either contemporary or successive. * 

But we are not left to mere inference for the determination 
of this vital point. Berkeley, it is true, describes our ideas as 
‘real beings,’ as ‘ objects of knowledge,’ as ‘things which exist 
whether we think on them or not.’ But he distinctly repudiates 
the monstrosity attributed to him by Reid, and Stewart, and 
Brown, by Hamilton and Mansel. What, in fact, is the funda- 
mental principle of his whole philosophy? It is that ‘the 
esse of every idea is percipi;’ that it is not ‘ possible to sepa- 
rate, even in thought, any of our ideas from perception ;’ that 
‘as it is impossible for me to see or feel anything without an 
actual sensation of the thing, so it is impossible for me to 
conceive in my thoughts any sensible thing or object distinct 
from the sensation or perception of it.’ As, when speaking of 
those ideas as inert, fleeting, and dependent beings, he tells us 
that they ‘subsist not by themselves, but are supported by, or 
exist in, minds or spiritual substances,’ so, when speaking of 
them as ‘real things,’ he states that ‘their being consists in 

 Locke’s Essay, ii. viii. 7; Hamilton’s Disc., p. 72; Locke’s Essay, ii. x. 3, 5 ; 
Cicero, Tus.. Disp., i. 25; Cousin’s Hist., iii. 225, 6; Stewart’s Works, ii. 167, 
y. 71; Hamilton’s Disc, p. 79; Reid’s Works (p. 842); Ibid., pp. 225, 277 
373; Mill’s Logic, i. pp. 51, 52; Cudworth’s Immutable Morality, pp. 245-251 ; 
Locke’s Examination, sect. 31; Berkeley's Dialog. ; Berkeley’s Principles, ue 
supra; Hume’s Works, i. 329. 
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being perceived.’ In the Dialogues between Hylas and Philo- 
nous, he is even more explicit than in his ‘ Principles of Human 
Knowledge.’ In the first Dialogue, the Berkeleian Philonous 
calls upon the anti-Berkeleian Hylas to ‘confess ingenuously 
whether light and colour, tastes, sounds, ete.’ (and it must be 
remembered Berkeley acknowledged no distinction between the 
primary and secondary qualities) ‘are not all equally passions 
or sensations in the soul;’? and Hylas confesses that ‘he can 
discover nothing else but that he is a thinking being, affected with 
variety of sensations. ‘The things immediately perceived,’ says 
Philonous in the second Dialogue, ‘ are ideas or sensations, call 
them which you will. But how can any idea or sensation exist 
in, or be produced by, anything but mind or spirit?’ In the 
third Dialogue all ambiguity is disputed, and the matter is put 
beyond all doubt. ‘Explain to me now, O Philonous,’ says 
Hylas, ‘how is it possible that there should be room for all 
those trees and houses to exist in your mind? Can extended 
things be contained in that which is unextended? Or are we to 
imagine impressions made on a thing void of all solidity? You 
cannot say objects are in your mind, as books in your study; 
or that things are imprinted on it, as the figure of a seal on 
wax. In what sense, therefore, are we to understand those 
expressions? Explain me this, if you can?’ What is the 
reply of Berkeley in the person of Philonous? ‘ Look you, 
Hylas,’ he says, ‘when I speak of objects as evisting in the 
mind, or imprinted on the senses, I would not be understood in 
the gross literal sense, as when bodies are said to exist in a 
place, or a seal to make an impression upon wax. My meaning 
is only, that the mind comprehends or perceives them, and that 
it is affected from without, or by some being distinct from itself— 
in other words, by God.’ 

But all these explicit declarations are to be set aside by 
argument. ‘The entity-idea is tv ve intruded on the philosophy 
in spite of the protest of the philosopher. The reasoning of 
Berkeley, we are told, is this:—Ideas have no existence but in 
mind; in the human mind they do not continuously exist; and 
yet we are convinced that their existence is continued : there- 
fore they must exist in some other mind, when they cease for 
the moment to exist in ours. But if the same idea exists 
at one time in the mind of man and at another in the mind 
of God, it must have an existence numerically distinct from 
either. The Berkeleian idea is, therefore, an idea-entity. Such 
was the argument of Brown, and such, to the present day, is 
the argument of Mansel. As we interpret the philosophy of 
Berkeley, his demonstration of the existence of a Deity has a 
very different scope. We are conscious of the existence of 
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certain states of mind which we denominate Ideas. These 
states of mind, we are convinced, must have a cause. This 
cause, we believe, is not ourselves, neither can it be material 
substance. The cause of our ideas, therefore, must be sought 
in Spirit ; and, considering the infinite variety and grandeur of 
the conceptions which this Spirit by His agency determines, we 
are justified in regarding Him as God. This demonstration is, 
at all events, intelligible. The primeval cause is postulated as 
the perpetually operating cause of our sensations. But in what 
sense is God postulated by Berkeley, if we adopt the view of 
Mansel and of Brown? Professedly, as a constant percipient, 
—in reality, as the mere recipient, the mere receptacle of 
entities,—a receptacle into which the idea flits, as the bird flits 
into the air when it leaves its nest, as the fish floats into the 
open pool when it leaves its lurking-place wnder the hollow of 
the tree. And mark the consequences which such a theory 
entails. Ten million men, individually distinct, open their eyes, 
and they have each an individual idea of the sun; they shut 
their eyes, and there is an immediate reflux of ten million ideas 
into the mind of God. Ten million ideas find shelter in the 
mind of God, and have their being there, just as ten million 
flowerets have their being on a plain, ten million spangles on 
the sea, ten million starlights in the abyss of space. And the 
mind of God before this influx of ideas, what was it ?—A wilder- 
ness without a flower—a strand which the sea waves had aban- 
doned—a heaven from which the stars were blotted out. And 
this they call the demonstration of the existence of a God! 
This is the argument which, according to Berkeley, was to 
banish atheism and irreligion from the world! What atheist 
could ever have been convinced by such a preposterous argu- 
ment as this? Why, this conception, which they have attri- 
buted to Berkeley, is the very conception of the atheistic theists 
of the olden time: ‘ Epicurus docet eam esse vim et naturam 
Deorum, ut primum non sensu, sed mente cernatur; nec soli- 
ditate quadam, nec ad numerum, ut ea que ille propter firmita- 
tem orepewvie appellet, sed imaginibus, similitudine et transitione 
perceptis.’ So says Valleius the Epicurean; and so we are to 
believe, says Berkeley. What difference is there between this 
theory of Images and the theory of Ideas? One only, and that 
in favour of the ancient sophists. The old materialist made the 
image flow from God to man, and left us some proof of His 
existence ; the immaterialist makes the ideas flow from man to 
God, and leave us to postulate a God as a material receptacle 
for an infinity of immaterial atoms. 

The type of the passages on which this monstrous misrepre- 
sentation is based, is supplied by that which Dr Brown has 
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quoted. ‘When I deny sensible things an existence out of the 
mind,’ observes Philonous, ‘I do not mean my mind in par- 
ticular, but all minds. Now, it is plain they have an ex- 
istence exterior to my mind, since I find them by experience 
to be independent of it. There is, therefore, some other mind 
wherein they exist during the intervals between the times of my 
perceiving them, as likewise they did before my birth, and would 
do after my supposed annihilation. And as the same is done 
with regard to all other finite created spirits, it necessarily 
follows there is an Omnipotent Eternal Mind, which knows and 
comprehends all things, and exhibits them to our view in such a 
manner, and according to such rules, as He Himself has or- 
dained, and are by us all termed the Laws of Nature.’ But the 
rational interpretation of passages such as this is obvious to the 
critic who has any respect for the intelligence of the great man 
whom he presumes to criticise. Throughout the Principles of 
Human Knowledge, throughout the Dialogues between Philo- 
nous and Hylas, throughout his Theory of Vision and its Vindi- 
cation, Berkeley, without a moment’s wavering, assumes God as 
the simple ‘cause of our ideas.’ He is the ‘cause whereon 
they depend.’ He is the cause by which they are ‘imprinted, 
‘excited,’ ‘ suggested,’ and ‘produced.’ He is the sole ‘ efficient 
cause’ of all things.’ But if God be the cause of our ideas, He 
is an intelligent cause ; and if He be an intelligent cause, He is 
cognizant of the effects which He produces. The idea in this 
sense, therefore, may be granted to exist in the Divine mind; 
and as God is omniscient and unchanging, we may even grant, 
with Philonous, that they ‘have an eternal existence in His 
mind.’ But does it follow that the idea which thus has an 
eternal existence in the mind of God, is numerically one with the 
idea which is subsequently produced in the mind of an indi- 
vidual man? Does it follow that it is numerically one with 
each of the million ideas that are produced in the minds of a 
million different individuals? The inference is preposterous, 
and is repudiated by the two great idealists alike. Berkeley 
admits, with Collier, the existence of ‘the great mundane idea, 
by which the great God gives sensations to all His thinking 
creatures ;’ but he holds, with Collier, that ‘every material 
world perceived by creatures’ is not only ‘numerically different’ 
from that perceived by other creatures, but ‘numerically dif 
ferent’ from that perceived by God. The source of the illusion 
on this subject is pointed out by Collier and by Berkeley. It is 
to be found in an ambiguity which Archbishop Whately takes 
the credit of pointing out—the ambiguity of the word ‘ same.’ 

? See Principles, sects. xxvi. xxix. xxx. Ixxii. cvii. cxlix.; and Vindication, 
sects. Xl. X11, X11, XVII, XX. XXIX. 
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‘The sound which one hears,’ says Collier, ‘is not the very 
same with the sound which another hears; because the souls or 
persons are supposed to be different.’ We are not ‘ obliged to 
understand an avdsolute and strict identity between the visible 
world considered in the will of God, or in the minds of angels, 
and that which was afterwards perceived by Adam.’ ‘ There will 
be found only an identity of similitude between the visible world 
which God made in the beginning, and that which Adam had a 
sensation of ; and, consequently, between that which Peter and 
that which John sees, at the same or different times.’ The 
language of Berkeley on this point is as explicit as that of 
Collier :—‘ If the word same, be taken in the vulgar accepta- 
tion, says Philonous in answer to the objection that on his prin- 
ciples ‘no two can see the same thing,’ ‘it is certain (and not at 
all repugnant to the principles I maintain) that different persons 
may perceive the same thing, or the same thing or idea exist in 
different minds. Words are of arbitrary imposition, and since 
men are used to employ the word same where no distinction or 
variely is perceived, 1 do not pretend to alter their percep- 
tions.’ ‘ Let us suppose several men together, all endued with 
the same faculties, and consequently affected in like sort by the 
senses, and who had yet never known the use of language, they 
would without question agree in their perceptions : though, per- 
haps, when they came to the use of speech, some, regarding the 
untformness of what was perceived, might call it the same thing; 
others, especially regarding the diversities of persons who per- 
ceived, might choose the denomination of different things. But 
who sees not that all the dispute is about a word ?’? 

The Berkeleian idea, therefore, it is plain, has no permanent 
existence. Not only is it not the same in different minds, but 
it is not even the same in the same mind at different moments. 
Its perception is its very essence, and it perishes with the 
momentary state of consciousness of which it is the expression. 
It is ‘a fleeting and dependent being. Perishing at the moment 
of its birth, it is nevertheless momentarily reproduced with the 
identity of perfect similitude, though not with the identity of 
number. Incessantly produced and reproduced by God, our 
ideas are a never-ceasing intimation of His presence and His 
power. They are, as it were, the silent language in which He 
speaks to man. ‘This language,’ says Crito in the ‘ Minute 
Philosopher,’—and his remarks are an eloquent summary of the 
whole theory of Berkeley,—‘ This language hath a necessary 


" Brown’s Lectures, ii. 17; Mansel’s Prolegomena, p. 317; Berkeley’s 
Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous, Dial. iii. ad med; Collier's Clavis, 
os in Parr’s Metaphysical Tracts, p. 79; Whately’s Logic, p. 281 (9th 
edition), 
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connection with knowledge, wisdom, and goodness. It is 
equivalent to a constant creation, betokening an immediate act 
of power and providence. It cannot be accounted for by me- 
chanical principles, by atoms, attractions, or efluvia. The in- 
stantaneous production and reproduction of so many signs com- 
bined, dissolved, transposed, diversified, and adapted to such an 
endless variety of purposes, ever shifting with the occasions and 
suited to them, being utterly inexplicable and unaccountable by 
the laws of motion, by chance, by fate, or the like blind princi- 
ples, doth set forth and testify the ¢mmediate operation of a Spirit or 
Thinking Being; and not merely of a Spirit, which every motion 
or gravitation may possibly infer, but of one wise, good, and pro- 
vident Spirit, which directs and rules, and governs the world.’ 
But every metaphysical scheme must be based on a psycho- 
logical foundation, and the psychological principles presupposed 
by the Idealism of Berkeley are easy to be seen. Its generative 
principle is the principle of causality. Its fundamental position 
is, that there must be a cause of our ideas. But Berkeley, con- 
currently with this, maintains that our ideas ‘subsist not by 
themselves’ (§ Ixxxix.), and that a ‘cause’ is inconceivable 
apart from ‘substance’ (§ xxvi.). The principle of substance 
is, therefore, another essential element in the Berkeleian system. 
It is evident, therefore, that the psychology of Berkeley must 
account for the principles of causality and substance, or Berkeley’s 
Metaphysics is an edifice without foundation and without cement. 
And this is the second great objection to his system which, with 
scarcely a dissentient voice, the critics of philosophy advance. 
“rroneously believing that Locke’s Theory of the Origin of 
Ideas ignored the existence of our & priori concepts, they have 
erroneously held that Berkeley adopted the fancied theory of 
Locke. ‘There are philosophers, says Reid, ‘who maintain 
that a body is nothing but a collection of what we call sensible 
qualities, and that they neither have nor need any subject. This 
is the opinion of Bishop Berkeley and Mr [ume, and they were 
led to it by finding that they had not any idea of substance. It 
could neither be an idea of sensation nor of reflection.’ The 
same double misconception pervades the works of Stewart, and 
he devotes the whole of one of his Philosophical Essays to a pre- 
tended proof, that the paradox of Hume and Berkeley concern- 
ing the existence of the material world, affords the most palpable 
and direct means of exploding the principles of Locke. The 
errors of Reid and Stewart are endorsed by their editor, Sit 
William Hamilton. ‘Unable,’ he says, ‘to controvert the 
! Minute Philosopher, Dial. iv., sect. xiv. Compare Principles of Human 


Knowledge, sect. xlv., where Berkeley admits it to be a consequence of his 
theory of Ideas, that ‘ things are every moment annihilated and created anew. 
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reasoning of Berkeley, as founded on the philosophy of Descartes 
and Locke, Reid had quietly resigned himself to Idealism; and 
he confesses that he would never have been led to question the 
legitimacy of the common doctrine of perception, involving 
though it did the negative of an external world, had not Hume 
startled him into hesitation and inquiry, by showing that the 
same reasoning which disproved the existence of matter, dis- 

roved, when fairly carried out, the substantiality of mind.’ 
soe Mr Mill mistakes Berkeley’s argument against ‘ matter’ 
for an argument against ‘ substance, and Mr Mansel does not 
hesitate to proclaim that ‘in Berkeley’s system the relation of 
substance and mode has properly no place.’? 

To assert that, in the Idealism of Berkeley, the relation of 
mode and substance has properly no place, is to identify it with 
the scepticism of Hume, and, as it appears to us, to interpret it 
by opposites. Berkeley has no more discarded substance in dis- 
carding matter, than he has discarded causation in discarding 
material causes. The position which he takes is not that quality 
can exist without substance, or that changes may occur without 
causation,—absurdities which, in his earlier work at least, Hume 
does not hesitate to broach. He takes his stand on the position 
that ‘spirit’ is ‘the only substance,’ and that there is no ‘ efficient 
cause’ but ‘mind, Berkeley himself was fully aware of the con- 
clusions which his misinterpreters might draw from his tenets, and 
strenuously laboured to obviate the danger. ‘ Notwithstanding 
all you have said,’ says Hylas, ‘to me it seems, that, according to 
your own way of thinking, and in consequence of your own 
principles, it should follow, that you are only a system of floating 
ideas without any substance to support them.’ This is the very 
language that was afterwards employed in the Treatise of Human 
Nature. Berkeley repudiates the inference. He tells us he 
rejects the notion of matter, not becanse he rejects the notion of 
substance, but because the existence of matter cannot be proved 
either by inference or intuition, and because the very notion of 
matter is replete with contradictions. There is no such repug- 
nancy, he says, in the notion of spirit ; and as to the existence of 
spirit, I know it by reflection.? Whether by reflection, in this 
, Berkeley means the Internal Intuition of Mansel, or the 

ational Inference of Kant, may perhaps be doubted. To us it 
appears that Berkeley, in spite of his unfortunate phraseology, 
would regard substance, as he undoubtedly regards causation, as 
an Inference of Reason. But what place do tliese Inferences of 

' Berkeley’s Principles of Human Knowledge, ut supra. Reid’s Works, pp. 
822, 347 ; Stewart’s Works, v. 85; Sir William Hamilton’s*Lectures, i. 396-7 ; 
Mill’s Logie, i. 62 ; Mansel’s Prolegomena, p 2d edition. 

* Principles §§ vii. evii—Hume’s Works, i. pp. 111, 321. Third Dialogue 
between Hylas and Philonous ad initium. Cf. Mansel’s Prolegomena, p. 310. 
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Reason find in his psychology? If Berkeley held the theory 
that has been attributed to Locke, if he held that there are no 
elements of consciousness but those supplied by the external 
senses or the inner sense, undoubtedly these concepts of the 
understanding—Ideas of Reason, as Cousin calls them—would 
be a gratuitous assumption. Nor can it be denied that Berkeley’s 
language at times would seem to avow not only the so-called 
empiricism of Locke, but even the sensualism of Condillac and 
his disciples. But his language is vacillating in the extreme. 
In one place he tells us, that the only ‘objects of human know- 
ledge’ are ideas (§i.). He subsequently tells us that ‘human 
knowledge may naturally be reduced to two heads, —that of ideas, 
and that of spirits’ (§1xxxvi.). He tells us, finally, that ‘the ob- 
jects of human knowledge and subject of discourse’ are ‘ideas, 
spirits, and relation’ (§ lxxxix.). The clue to the labyrinth is to 
be found in the distinction which he makes between ideas on the 
one hand, and consciousness and notions on the other. His Ideas, 
being properly the mere passive affections of the mind through 
sense, correspond to Locke’s Ideas of Sensation (§iv.). ‘The con- 
sciousness which he admits of the various forms of operation which 
the mind performs on these, its original material, is equivalent to 
Locke’s Ideas of Reflection (§ Ixxxix.). His ‘ Notions’ coincide 
with the relative ideas which Locke recognises with modes and 
substances as the complex ideas of the understanding (§ cxlii.) ; 
and it is under this category that Berkeley, following in the foot- 
stepsof his predecessor, places the indispensable ideasof substance 
and of cause.’ 

But if substance and causation be thus ‘ inferences of reason, 
in what manner did Berkeley account for the origin and 
genesis of these intellectual concepts? Ideas, as we have shown, 
he regarded as impressed upon the mind of man by the immediate 
agency of God: does he regard the mind as equally receptive in 
the acquisition of its notions? In other words, does he hold the 
theory of Innate Ideas which Locke endeavoured to explode in his 
Principles of Human Knowledge? The existence and objective 
value of these notions is everywhere assumed, but the circum- 
stances of their origin and genesis are nowhere stated. But this 
psychological defect is supplied elsewhere. In that wonderful 
miscellany of crude physical hypothesis and vast metaphysical re- 
search, the treatise which he denominated Siris, he propounds the 
problem. ‘ Aristotle,’ he says, ‘held that the mind of man wasa 
tabula rasa, and that there were no innate ideas. Plato, on the 
contrary, held original ideas in the mind,—that is, notions that 
never were nor can be in the sense, such as being, beauty, good- 
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ness, likeness, purity. Some, perhaps, may think the truth to be 
this, that there are properly no ideas or passive objects in the mind 
but what are derived from sense, but that there are also, besides 
these, her own acts or operations ; such are notions’ (§ 308). ‘The 
mind, her acts, and faculties,’ he elsewhere says, ‘furnish a new 
and distinct class of objects, from the contemplation whereof arise 
certain other notions, principles, and verities, so remote from, and 
even so repugnant to, the first prejudices which surprise the sense 
of mankind, that they may well be excluded from vulgar speech 
and books, as abstract from sensible matter, and more fit for the 
speculation of truth, the labour and aim of a few, than for the 
practice of the world, or the subjects of experimental or mechani- 
cal inquiry’ (§ 297). Yet Berkeley does not regard the develop- 
ment of these intellectual elements as independent of the pheno- 
mena of sense. ‘ Natural phenomena,’ he says, ‘ are only natural 
appearances. They are, therefore, such as we see and perceive 
them. Their real and objective natures are, therefore, the same, 
—passive without anything active, fluent and changing, without 
anything permanent in them. However, as these make their 
first impressions, and the mind takes her first flight and spring, 
as it were, by resting her foot on these, they are not only first 
considered by all men, but most considered by most men’ (§ 292). 
It is thus that Locke attributes the original of our knowledge 
and ideas to sensation (ii. i. 24). It is thus that Kant regards 
the sensibility as supplying the chronological condition of the 
development of intellect. The co-operation of intellect, however, 
—this intellectual origin of the elements which give light and life 
to the phenomena of sense,—is everywhere admitted. ‘ Sense,’ 
he says, ‘at first besets and overbears the mind. The sensible 
appearances are all in all: our reasonings are employed about 
them; our desires terminate in them; we look no further for 
realities or causes; the intellect begins to dawn and cast a ray on 
this shadowy scene: we then perceive the true principle of unity, 
identity, and existence. Those things that before scemed to 
constitute the whole of being, upon taking an intellectual view 
of things, prove to be but fleeting phantoms’ (§ 294).’ 

So far, then, is Berkeley from having been betrayed into 
Idealism, by his adoption of a certain theory of the origin of 
ideas from Locke, that neither Locke nor Berkeley ever held 
the theory in question. Not only was Berkeley not a sensualist 
of the school of Condillac, not only was he not an empiricist 
of the school of Hume, but he was a transcendentalist of the 
highest and the purist school of Kant. With Kant, he held the 
intellectual origin of certain concepts. With Kant, he held the 
dependence of these concepts for their development on sense. 


1 Cf. Vindication (§ xlii.). 
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With Kant, ine even discriminated the peculiar functions of sense 
and intellect,—the one as the source of intuition, and the other as 
the source of thought. With Kant, he distinguished between 
the phenomena presented by the senses, and the phenomena con- 
ceived by intellect. Nay, with Kant, he held that space had no 
objective reality, but was ‘the child of imagination grafted upon 
sense ;’ and he expresses the same opinion with respect to the 
objective reality of time.’ 

Such is the real philosophy of Berkeley; such is his theory 
of Ideas; such are the energies and powers which he attributes 
to the human intellect. The relation of his philosophy to Locke 
is obvious. As faras the material world is concerned, both held 
that*the mind is conscious of nothing but its own idea. Both 
held that our sensible ideas are nothing but passions or affections 
of the mind. Both held that these affections must be determined 
by a cause. Both denied that they were originated from within. 
Both held them to be determined from without. According to 
Locke, the external cause of our ideas was to be found in body, 
According to Berkeley, it was to be found in spirit. But neither 
Locke nor Berkeley were perfectly consistent. Taking his 
stand on a prejudice of natural instincts, Locke maintained the 
existence of material things ; but taking his stand on a prejudice 
of philosophy, he denied to these material things the possession 
of all proper powers, and attributed their efficacy in the produc- 
tion of ideas to the arbitrary will of God. The course which 
Berkeley took was different. Bidding defiance to consciousness, 
he denied the fact of any instinctive belief in the existence of 
a world of matter, and, armed with the law of parsimony, he 
assailed the philosophical belief as a gratuitous assumption. But 
as, in denying the existence of material things, he renounced the 
dictates of common sense in favour of the law of parsimony ; so, in 
denying that our sensible ideas are the product of the spontaneous 
energy of our own individual thought, he renounced the law of 
parsimony in favour of the dictates of common sense. Nor was 
this the only case in which common sense asserted her common 
rights over the mind of the Idealist. If, as his philosophy pro- 
claimed, the existence of a God be abundantly sufficient to explain 
all the appearances of nature ( § Ixxii.), what necessity is there 
for assuming the existence of other spirits to account for the pro- 
duction of any of our ideas? ( § cxlv.). Nay more, it is under 
material appearances that the existence of finite spirits, other 
than ourselves, is originally suggested to our belief; and it is 
evident thet if the belief in the existence of matter be annihilated, 
the belief in the existence of finite spirits should be annihilated 
also. The Idealism of Berkeley thus merges in the Idealism of 


1 Siris, § 305; Vindication, § xlii.; Principles, §§ xcviii., cxvi. ; Siris, § 292. 
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the Cartesian egoists; and the soul, like a stranded mariner, is 
left alone upon the desert island of its individual consciousness, 
with no solace for its solitude but a belief in the existence of a 
God. But what if even that belief abandon it? What if, driven 
mad by solitude, the soul prenounces God to be the mere creation 
of its fancy? What if it proclaims itself a god? The egoism 
of the Cartesian resolves itself into the egoism of Fichte. The 
world of matter is blotted out—all finite spirits vanish—God 
shrouds Himself in everlasting darkness, and the soul is left the 
solitary of the universe,—the universe is lost in self. 

The relation in which Berkeley stands to Malebranche is not 
generally understood; and this, too, must be explained. Both 
held that an objective knowledge of matter was impossible ; both 
held that the mind was conscious of nothing but ideas. Both 
held that ideas could never be produced by body ; both held that 
they could never originate in self. Both finally found a refuge 
for philosophy in God. But while Malebranche, influenced by the 
fancied bearing of Scripture authority,—influenced, perhaps, by 
the Catholic doctrine of the Real Presence in the Eucharist,—was 
a firm believer in the existence of the material world, the illus- 
trious Irishman believed in the existence of nothing answering to 
our ideas. Nor, while they thus differed as to the existence of 
the material counterparts to our ideas, were they agreed as to the 
manner in which our ideas are themselves produced. According 
to Malebranclie, the ideas of the mind of God are perceived by 
the mind of man ; according to Berkeley, the ideas of the mind of 
man are produced by the action of the mind of God. It is true 
that Berkeley misconceived the meaning of his rival. It is truethat, 
with Locke, he conceived the idea of Malebranche to be a physical 
modification of the Divine Substance, whereas in reality it was 
only an act of the Diwine Intelligence. The Theologic Vision of 
Malebranche, however, was obnoxious to a more merited objec- 
tion. In what sense can the human mind be said to be cognisant 
of an act of the Divine, as individually distinct? The cognition 
of an act beyond the sphere of the individual consciousness is as 
hard to be realized as the cognition of a world of matter as parti- 
cipant in the Divine Essence? The human mind may then well 
participate in an act of the Divine; but Theology immediately 
finds itself face to face with Pantheism. The Pantheistic 
phantom, indeed, hovers over the whole system of the Catholic 
philosopher. He believed in the impersonality of Reason. He 
held that God is the place of spirit, as space is the locus of material 
things. He insisted on the existence of a universal reason which 
enlightens every one, and of which every one partakes. He held 
that God is the Universal Being. Here, then, we find ourselves 
at the opposite end of the diameter of thought. The Panegoism 
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of one philosopher is superseded by the Pantheism of another; 
and as in one case the existence of God is lost in the hallucina- 
tions of self, in the other all self-individuality is absorbed in the 
abyss of God. 

Tn the train of these great dogmatisers came the shadow of 
the illustrious sceptic. Holding, with his predecessors, that the 
mind is conscious of nothing but its own ideas, Hume ignored the 
existence of those rational conceptions, on the wings of which 
their metaphysical speculations had taken flight into the region 
of the unknown. Ignoring the principle of substance, he saw 
in mind nothing but a system of evanescent thoughts ; ignoring 
the principle of causality, he regarded the world as a shadow, 
and God as a phantom dream. Not, indeed, that the scepticism 
of his metaphysical system was of necessity dependent on the 
empiricism of his psychological analysis. Even if he had admitted 
the principle of causality, he would have arrived at a similar 
result. ‘ By what argument, he asks, ‘ can it be proved that the 
perceptions of the mind must be caused by external objects en- 
tirely different from them, though resembling them, if that be 
possible, and could not arise either from the energy of the mind 
itself, or from the suggestion of some invisible and unknown 
spirit, or from some other cause still more unknown to us? 
The weakness of all the theological theories of perception he 
clearly saw. ‘We are ignorant,’ he said, ‘of the manner in 
which bodies operate on each other; their force or energy is 
entirely incomprehensible. But are we not equally ignorant 
of the manner or force by which a mind, even the Supreme 
Mind, operates either on itself or body?’ ‘It seems to me that 
this theory of the universal energy and operation of the Supreme 
Being is too bold ever to carry conviction with it to a man sufli- 
ciently apprized of the weakness of human reason, and the nar- 
row limits to which it is confined in all its operations.’ The 
result at which the fearless speculator arrived is familiarly 
known. His dilemma posed philosophy in his own day, and, we 
fear, will continue to pose it to the end of time. ‘Do you 
follow the instincts and propositions of nature in assenting to 
the veracity of sense? But these lead you to believe that the 
very perception or sensible image is the external object. Do 
you disdain this principle in order to embrace a more rational 
opinion, that the perceptions are only representations of some- 
thing external? You here depart from your natural propensi- 
ties and more obvious sentiments, and yet you are not able to 
satisfy your reason, which can never find any convincing argu- 
ment from experience to prove that the perceptions are connected 
with any external objects.’? 

1 Hume’s Works, iv. pp. 178, 85, 84, 179. 
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Of the truth of the prediction of the great sceptic, the philo- 
sophy of the sage of common sense supplied a proof. It was in 
vain that Reid appealed from philosophy to natural instinct ; 
the dictates of natural instinct had never been the theme of 
doubt. It was in vain that he appealed from philosophy to 
reason ; the ideal theory which he denounced in the philosophers 
had no existence in their works. The Perception of Reid him- 
self was nothing but Idea. It was a mere concomitant of Sensa- 
tion. It was a ‘notion,’ a ‘conception,’ a ‘suggestion.’ It was 
a mere act or state of mind. It was no objective knowledge. 
And how did he explain the manner in which this mental 

henomenon was caused? As the result of the arbitrary con- 
stitution of the mind—as a fact of which no account could be 
given but the will of the Supreme—as the last link in a train of 
material machinery which the wisdom of God had made neces- 
sary—as a species of ‘natural magic’—as a form of ‘inspira- 
tion” What was the gain to philosophy in this? This was the 
very theory of Descartes and Locke—this was the theory of 
those who endeavoured to bolster up an unknown Realism with 
an unrevealed Theolosy—was only the theory of Occasional 
Causes in disguise. ‘ But,’ exclaims Sir William Hamilton, 
‘if Reid, as Brown and his coadjutors maintain, accomplished 
nothing, then is all philosophical reputation empty, and philosophy 
is itself a dream.’ But the philosophical reputation of Reid— 
nay, the interests of philosophy itself{—are as nothing when com- 
pared with the interests of truth. The reputation of Reid was 
founded mainly on the destruction of the reputation of his prede- 
cessors; and the reputation of Malebranche, of Berkeley, of 
Descartes, and Locke, and Leibnitz, is as dear to philosophers, 
and as important to philosophy, as the reputation of their critic.’ 

And Sir William Hamilton, what is his position among philo- 
sophers ? What has he contributed to the discussion of this ever- 
lasting question? ‘ Natural Realism and Absolute Idealism,’ he 
says, ‘are the only systems worthy of a philosopher ; for, as they 
alone have any foundation in consciousness, so they alone have 
any consistency with themselves.’ But what is the nature of the 
Natural Realism by which the ghost of Absolute Idealism is to 
be exorcised? As matter of consciousness, it is a figment; as 
matter of consistency,a dream. It gives the lie to consciousness 
with reference to the world of vision—it upholds its veracity 
with reference to the world of truth: as far as sight is concerned, 
it admits that 

‘The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself,’ 
a — Works, pp. 183, 318; pp. 260, 248; pp. 122, 188. Hamilton’s Lect., 
I. 45, 
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are but ‘the baseless fabric of a vision.’ It admits that they 
exist but in idea. But Natural Realism claims Reality for truth. 
Stand, then, as it were, upon the pinnacle of the temple of exist- 
ence. It is your d0¢ ov srw. The universe above you, and be- 
neath you, and around you, is an unsubstantial pageant—it is 
visionary merely. You do not exist in this universe; this uni- 
verse exists in you. And what is the only reality of which you 
are admitted to be conscious beyond the reality of your thought? 
The point, the pinnacle on which you stand. And this we are 
to iuliose is the testimony of consciousness—this is the common 
sense of mankind in general—this is the principle that is to re- 
concile philosophy with the necessary convictions of the human 
race! What are the convictions which we can regard as neces- 
sary? So, through all the theories which have ever been pro- 
pounded by the wit of man, which of them is your reason 
necessitated to adopt? Blind instinct, gratuitous assumption, 
hap-hazard hypothesis, and guesswork—these abound. But 
where is truth? And necessary convictions of reason and re- 
flection, where are they? The only conviction which the student 
of the history of human speculation can regard as necessary is 
the conviction of our hopeless ignorance of all the mysteries of 
existence. ‘Truth, like the Deity, is hid in darkness. It is not 
that we are unable to divine the mysteries of the soul and God; 


the simplest phenomenon of sense defies our wit. Of the future 
destinies of philosophy it is in vain to speak. Phenomena we 
can observe—their laws we are able to ascertain—existence is 
beyond our ken. The riddle of the Sphynx has never yet been 
read. The veil of Isis has never yet been drawn. The hiero- 
glyphics of the universe are yet undeciphered. 





Dr John Brown’s Hore Subsecive. 


Art. VIIl.—Hore Subsecive. By Joun Brown, M.D., 
F.R.S.E. 1st Series. Second Edition. Edinburgh, 1859. 
Hore Subsecive. Second Series. Edinburgh, 1861. 


Tis book must be a great consolation to Mr John Stuart 
Mill. That great writer and thinker has lately told us, in an 
essay full of gloomy forebodings, that every fresh originality of 
character is disappearing so rapidly from our society, that any 
deviation from one uniform type will soon become so rare as 
almost to be monstrous. This melancholy conviction gives rise 
to vaticinations still more dismal. And if it be true that the 
once rich and various life of Great Britain is now fused into one 
homogeneous social system, no wonder that thoughtful men 
should look to the future with more anxiety than hope. But to 
us the case does not appear so desperate as to Mr Mill, for we 
do not think the world so monotonous. It is quite true that the 
remotest districts have now been brought so much nearer one 
another than they used to be, that the modes of thought of town 
and country have been assimilated in a remarkable manner. 
We are all interested and excited by the same things, and very 
much in the same way. In every corner of the three kingdoms 
oe are engaged at the same moment in abusing Major 

elverton or in deifying Garibaldi. Every pulse of the great 
nation beats with its mighty heart; and though it is not impossible 
that Edinburgh should be in a ferment and London apathetic, 
London can hardly be moved very deeply without Edinburgh 
or without Kirkwall being almost equally agitated. It is 
true also, that this closer contact of remote districts has pro- 
duced some bad effects, as well as effects that are unquestionably 
beneficial ; and of these perhaps, it is not the least formidable 
that ‘the circumstances which surround different classes and in- 
dividuals, and shape their characters, are daily becoming more 
and more assimilated. But though this may in some respects 
be an evil, we do not think it quite so serious an evil as Mr Mill 
does, simply because we do not believe that the characters of 
individuals are shaped entirely by the circumstances which 
surround them. We do not believe, therefore, that by this 
assimilation of circumstances all variety will be blotted out from 
the picture of English life. The characteristic distinctions 
between the different classes of society are not so broad now as 
they were in the last generation, and every day they are growing 
finer and more evanescent. But this is no new phenomenon in 
the history of manners. It would not be very easy, perhaps, to 
find a characteristic squire now-a-days, like Sir Edward Bulwer 
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Lytton’s Hazeldean, or a characteristic parson like his Dale; 
but Squire Hazeldean and Parson Dale have only followed 
Squire Western and Parson Adams, as they themselves had 
long ago followed Sir Hugh Evans and Holofernes. Every 
element in these characters which is owing directly to the cir- 
cumstances that surround them, has disappeared, or soon will 
disappear, from our modern manners. And if human life were 
a bad theatre, where the plumes and the tartan make all the 
difference between the Macbeth of to-night and the Hamlet of 
to-morrow, it would be reasonable enough, in the disappearance 
of such elements of difference as these, to see the approach of 
that dreaded uniformity which would surely be one of the greatest 
calamities for the national mind. 

But though men may no longer differ greatly from one another, 
merely in virtue of their different conditions, it seems to us that 
the diversities of natural character will nevertheless remain as 
inexhaustible as ever. Even in these bad times, when the public 
voice is, no doubt, monotonous enough, when ‘the organs of pnb- 
lic opinion’ are all engaged in expressing the same sentiments, 
and inculcating the same doctrines, and the Eatanswill Gazette 
suspends its heroic struggle with the Eatanswill Independent, 
only in order to re-echo the proclamations of the Jupiter, there 
still remains, we are convinced, enough of individuality, enough 
of energy, and, what is quite as much to the purpose, enough of 
devotion also, among quiet, simple, sequestered people to save us 
from the Chinese stagnation which Mr Mill so mournfully pre- 
dicts. And if any of our readers is more inclined to agree with 
Mr Mill than with ourselves on this subject, let him turn for 
consolation to Dr John Brown. The Hore Subsecive of this 
Edinburgh physician will reveal to him, if he will take the 
trouble to read it, not only the existence of ‘marked character’ 
in one author, but of whole worlds of doctors, carriers, clergy- 
men, shepherds, and, let us not forget to add, dogs,—all strongly- 
marked characters, and all as different from other doctors, clergy- 
men, and the rest, as Dominie Sampson differs from Dr Proudie. 
And, in this point of view, Dr Brown’s originality is probably 
all the more important because of the manner in which it is ex- 
pressed. For although we cannot attribute to the ‘influences 
hostile to individuality,’ so powerful or so unlimited an operation 
as Mr Mill seems inclined to do, it is impossible for any thought- 
ful man not to see that such influences are truly at work ; and, 
perhaps, they are at work so extensively nowhere as in the world 
of letters. 

We do not mean to say that the number of original and 
powerful writers now living, and publishing books, is either 
actually or comparatively small. The ten years—to go no 
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further back—which elapsed between ‘ Vanity Fair’ and ‘ Adam 
Bede,’ have given no contemptible amount of new and admirable 
writing to the world. We are not speaking of such great masters 
as Thackeray and George Eliot. And yet it might be curious 
to consider the extent to which the greatest writers of our day 
have allowed their thoughts to be directed and coloured by that 
of the age in which they are living. Even the most illustrious 
of them all, the poet who of all modern poets is the most pro- 
foundly thoughtful and meditative—we mean Mr Tennyson— 
seems far oftener to be moulding into some exquisitely beautiful 
shape the thoughts of an intellectual and highly cultivated age, 
than to be taking things new and old from the inexhaustible 
treasury of an individual mind, richer by the gift of nature than 
the accumulations of great libraries could make it. It need 
hardly be said that this is true of Mr Tennyson only in a very 
limited sense. The commonest thoughts, when he utters them, 
are transfigured and glorified by the touch of a great imaginative 
poet; and the thoughts he is most fond of uttering are not com- 
mon. It is in much humbler regions of literature than any that 
are haunted by his Muse, and yet in regions that are neither 
unimportant nor unadorned by talent of a very high order, that 
the absence of individuality is to be remarked. 

What the cause of this effect defective may be, we do not stop 
to consider ; but it is certain that, while we find writings every day 
in reviews, and magazines, and newspapers, which show great 
cleverness, learning, scholarship, every kind of ability, it is 
rarely indeed that we find any which show character. Now, Dr 
Brown’s Hore Subsecive is only a collection of miscellaneous 
articles, some of them reprinted from magazines and newspapers, 
some published apparently for the first time in their present form ; 
but we think it worth while to occupy some space with a notice 
of them, not because of any exceptional degree of talent which 
they evince, but because of that individuality which Mr Mill 
finds nowhere, and which we have owned that we find very 
seldom in the ‘ literature of the day.’ Dr Brown is not without 
admirable talents as a writer; but the chief value of his book 
consists in the freshness and force of character which it describes 
very well and often in others, and displays as prominently in 
himself. The charm of these papers, in short, consists in the 
constant presence of the author. Dr John Brown talks fami- 
liarly with his readers, instead of exerting himself to write for 
them ; and there is so much of ease and richness of thought and 
feeling, so much love and goodness as well as genius and culture 
in his conversation, that these fugitive pieces have a value in our 
eyes a great deal higher than that of far more pretentious, 
laborious, and deeply considered books. The one defect, the 
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appearance of which at least is inseparable from this kind of 
writing, is both the result and evidence of the originality which 
makes it valuable ; we mean the exaggerated importance which 
the writer is sure to attribute to the thiugs and persons which 
interest himself. We remember how Lord Cockburn was accused 
of thinking Edinburgh a bigger place than London. We should 
not be surprised if the same charge were brought against Dr 
John Brown. In both cases it is a misapprehension. It is quite 
impossible for such men to 


‘Take the rustic murmur of their burn 
For the great wave that echoes round the world.’ 


But, however paradoxical it may seem, the most original mind 
is the most sensible to the form and pressure of the life that sur- 
rounds it. The freshest and richest nature is always the most 
alive to the things that are passing. And when such a writer as 
Lord Cockburn, or as Dr Brown, has received a lively impression 
of any kind, he is by no means disposed to conceal the traces of 
it out of deference to criticism. He is fearless of literary circles. 
He is never thinking of the Café Procope ; and since he looks at 
the world for himself, and judges its life by no artificial standard 
whatever, his own genial enjoyment will seem to him sufficient 
warrant for attaching importance tothe sayings and doings of 
men. People who have formed a fixed set of associations out of 
books and newspapers, may possibly think things trivial which 
he finds to be instructive and interesting. But that is because 
they are conventional and sophisticated. Their life is a kind of 
cut-and-dry criticism. Dr Brown’s very criticism is buoyant and 
vigorous life. There is a great deal of the schoolboy about our 
Doctor’s love of dogs and horses. There is something of the 
same quality in his hearty dislikes and exuberant admirations. 
Sometimes we think this leads him wrong, as when he talks of 
Mr Harvey’s pictures as if they were works of great genius. 
Generally it leads him right, as when he condemns that big im- 
postor Festus. But, right or wrong, his severity and his praise 
alike are generally to be traced much more to the genial than to 
the intellectual nature of the critic. We do not mean that his 
judgments are capricious. He has a very fine critical faculty ; 
and his natural taste has been chastened and educated by the 
constant and reverential contemplation of excellence. But the 
one thing he requires in writing or in painting is, that he him- 
self should be moved by it ; and if that is done, he is independent 
of external rules. His private judgment is not to be affected by 
the weight of authority. He is entitled, in short, to say with a 
more famous essayist: ‘J’ay une ame libre et toute sienne, 
accoustumée & se conduire & sa mode.’ 
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The preface to the first series of Hore Subsecive contains a 
very unnecessary apology for what the author describes as ‘ the 
tendency in him of the merely ludicrous to intrude, and to insist 
on being attended to and expressed. > This is a very inadequate 
account of a rich and penetrating humour, not unworthy of so 
enthusiastic an admirer of Charles Lamb. He has not indeed— 
who ever had ?—the wild yet tender imaginative wit of Elia, so 
subtle and wonderful, that even Scotchmen adore him, when 
he is ‘bleating libels against their native land’ But he 
has the genuine humour which, in his own words, is ‘ the very 
flavour of the spirit, its rich and fragrant ozmazome, having in 
its aroma something of everything in the man, his expressed 
juice’ Dr Brown’s humour illustrates admirably the definition 
of a thoughtful writer, whose own wit, by the way, was rather 
leathery,—Archdeacon Hare, who explains humour as ‘a sense 
of the ridiculous, softened and meliorated by human feeling,’ 
This is a true but hardly an adequate definition ; for it fails to 
express how thoroughly the humour and the feeling inter- 
penetrate each other. The two elements cannot be separated by 
the most searching analysis. Nor is the result, though always 
humanizing, so invariably gentle as one might suppose. Dean 
Swift, at least, is an illustrious example to show that some slight 
infusion of gall is by no means inconsistent with true humour ; 
and it might not be impossible to name another instance almost 
as striking g among our great living authors. But we have quoted 
Archdeacon Hare, chiefly to show how broad a distinction there 
is between such humour as Dr Brown’s, and the mere tendency 
to be always joking, with which he seems modestly afraid that it 
may be confounded. There is a great deal of fun in Dr Brown: 
his gravely comic power is inimitable ; ; but it is hardly ever, as 
it seems to us, the purely ludicrous w hich gives occasion for its 
exercise. The incongruity which moves him is that of ideas, 
and not of words. Sometimes his humour is merely quaint, as 
when he says of an eloquent talker, ‘He flowed like Czsar’s 
Arar, incredibili lenitate, like linseed out of a poke” Generally 
it is so deeply interfused with the human feeling of Mr Hare's 
definition, that the smile with which we receive it is very nearly 
akin to a tear. It looks at the realities of life, and reveals at a 
touch the infinity and the limitations of our nature, as only the 
greatest masters of the human heart can reveal it in fiction. And 
for this very reason, perhaps, it is more felicitous nowhere than 
in cases where duller men would be puzzled to understand how 
human feeling should be imported into the matter at all. His 
descriptions, or rather characters of dogs, for example, are really 
like nothing so much, either in the result or in mode of treat- 
ment, as the Ellistons and Captain Jacksons of Elia. We do 
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not put Toby on a par with Captain Jackson; but the pecu- 
liarities of his mental organization are made known to us in 
much the same way. The most impalpable niceties of the cha- 
racter are seized with the same firm and delicate touch, and 
brought out, one after another, with the same gradual art, till 
the picture is,complete. And we know nothing anywhere, except 
in Charles Lamb, which in the least degree resembles the grave 
fun with which the whole dog is then presented to us. Nor 
in this process does the one artist ever degenerate into carica- 
ture any more than the other. We have not personally known 
his Tobys and John Pyms, and their fellows ; but we feel there 
is no reason why we should not have met them. They are 
actual canine beings; and it is as impossible to mistake them for 
one another, as it is to forget the individuality of the characters of 
a great dramatist in their general resemblance and their common 
nature. Unfortunately we cannot support this opinion by ex- 
tracts, for we have no room for any complete picture; and we 
have not the heart to tear any into fragments. But there are 
two characteristic anecdotes, which we cannot resist. Our 
readers must understand that Dr Brown, when a boy, had 
brought a shepherd’s dog from Tweedside to Edinburgh :— 


‘She came, and was at once taken to all our hearts—even grand- 
mother liked her; and though she was often pensive, as if thinking 
of her master and her work on the hills, she made herself at home, 
and behaved in all respects like a lady. When out with me, if she 
saw sheep in the streets or road, she got quite excited, and helped 
the work, and was curiously useful, the being so making her wonder- 
fully happy. And so her little life went on, never doing wrong— 
always blithe, and kind, and beautiful. But, some months after she 
came, there was a mystery about her. Every Tuesday evening she 
disappeared. We tried to watch her, but in vain. She was always 
off by nine P.M., and was away all night, coming back next day 
wearied, and all over mud, as if she had travelled far. She slept all 
next day. This went on for some months, and we could make 
nothing of it. Poor, dear, creature, she looked at us wistfully when 
she came in, as if she would have told us if she could, and was 
especially fond though tired. Well, one day, I was walking across 
the Grassmarket with Wylie at my heels, when two shepherds 
started, and, looking at her, one said, “ That’s her; that’s the 
wonderfw’ wee bitch that naebody kens.” I asked him what he 
meant, and he told me that for months past she had made her ap- 
pearance by the first daylight at the “ buchts,” or sheep pens, in 
the cattle market, and worked incessantly, and to excellent purpose, 
in helping the shepherds to get their sheep and lambsin. The men 
said, with a sort of transport, ‘ She’s a perfect meeracle—flees about 
like a speerit, and never gangs wrang—wears, but never grups, and 
beats a’ oor dowgs. She’s a perfect meeracle, and as soople as a 
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mawkin.” Then he related how they all knew her, and said, “ There’s 
that wee fell yin ; we'll get them in noo.” ‘They tried to coax her to 
stop, and be caught, but no: she was gentle, but off; and for many 
a day that “wee fell yin” was spoken of by these rough fellows. 
She continued this amateur work till she died, which she did in 
peace.’ 


We think our readers will thank us for transferring what 
follows to our pages :— 


‘It is very touching the regard the south country shepherds have 
for their dogs. Professor Syme, one day, many years ago, when 
living in Forres Street, was looking out of his window, and he saw 
a young shepherd striding down North Charlotte Street, as if making 
for his house. It was midsummer. The man had his dog with him, 
and Mr Syme noticed that he followed the dog, and not it him, 
though he continued to steer for the house. He came, and was 
ushered into his room. He wished advice about some ailment; and 
Mr Syme saw that he had a bit of twine round the dog’s neck, which 
he let drop out of his hand when he entered the room. He asked him 
the meaning of this, and he explained that the magistrates had issued 
a mad-dog proclamation, commanding all dogs to be muzzled or led 
on pain of death. ‘ And why do you go about as I saw you did 
before you came into me?” ‘ Qh,” said he, looking awkward, “ I 
didna want Birkie to ken he was tied.” Where will you find truer 
courtesy and finer feeling? He didn’t want to hurt Birkie’s feelings.’ 


We did not intend to quote more about dogs ; but is there not 
something at once very absurd and very touching about this :— 


‘Puck had to the end of life a simplicity which was quite 
touching. One summer day, a dog-day, when all dogs found 
straying were hauled away to the police-office, and killed off in 
twenties with strychnine, I met Puck trotting along Princes Street 
with a policeman, a rope round his neck, he looking up in the fatal, 
official, but kindly countenance in the most artless and cheerful 
manner, wagging his tail and trotting along. In ten minutes he 
would have been in the next world; for I am one of those who 
believe dogs have a next world, and why not? Puck ended his days 
as the best dog in Roxburghshire. Placide, quiescas. 


It is plain that, even in the dog-days, Dr Brown would have 
no sympathy with the timid scholastic Gray, who said with 
some indignation, when he was asked if that was his dog—‘ Do 
you suppose that I would keep an animal by which I might 
possibly lose my life ?’ 

The same faculty for seizing the subtlest distinctions of cha- 
racter, which enables Dr Brown to describe his dogs so ad- 
mirably, is displayed quite as effectually when he is dealing with 
men. We do not know that he gives evidence anywhere of 
that highest imaginative power which consists in the inven- 
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tion of a character; but in the exposition of an actual cha- 
racter, a man whom he himself has seen and known, it would 
not be very easy to mention many writers by whom he has been 
surpassed. And this is neither a small talent nor a very com- 
monone. It is a much slighter achievement, as it seems to us— 
and certainly it is a far less useful one—to collect a number of 
salient features, to solder them cleverly together, and call them 
a man or a woman, as some of our very popular novelists are 
much in the habit of doing, than to represent an actual human 
being as he lived, not by describing attributes merely, but by 
drawing his character. The power of conceiving an original 
character is, no doubt, among the rarest and highest of gifts. No 
description, however excellent, of real people will place a writer 
on the same level as the great dramatists or the great novelists, 
But you may count on your fingers the dramatists and the 
novelists who in this sense are entitled to be called great. As 
soon as the invention ceases to be human and true, the most 
dazzling effects of humour or of pathos will give the cleverest 
caricaturist no right or title to a place beside Sir Walter, or Field- 
ing, or Jane Austen. And no inferior exhibition of imaginary 
persons is half so excellent a thing, in our view, as the most un- 
pretending portraiture of people who have really existed. With 
all the amusement we have derived, and hope still to derive, 
from their productions, the talents of a second-rate novelist— 
and we should include some very distinguished names in that 
category —do not appear to us to be so admirable, nor their 
functions nearly so estimable, as those of the quiet and truthful 
painter of the things and persons his own eyes have witnessed. 
To invent a true and many-sided human being, ideal or real— 
a Hamlet or a Jonathan Oldbuck, a Portia or an Elizabeth 
Bennet—demands all the qualities which Dr Brown evinces in 
describing his own friends, and an imaginative power in addi- 
tion, which infinitely transcends them all. It is a very different 
matter to invent traits of character, however funny or however 
beautiful, or in however clever a combination, without that 
marvellous interfusion of individual traits with the character- 
istics common to humanity, which makes the resemblance be- 
tween the people we see in the world and those we meet with in 
the great masters of imaginative literature. This may be done 
with very brilliant effect ; but it shows the absence and not the 
possession of the excellences that are necessary for the exposi- 
tion of true characters, whether actual or imaginative. We 
have no hesitation in saying that it required a far higher and 
more capacious mind, a finer insight, and, in every sense of the 
word, more genius, to delineate such a character as that of the 
late Dr Brown in the way our author has done it, than to invent 
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a score of the grotesque exaggerations which have moved the 
tears and the laughter of this most sensitive generation. 

We mean no disparagement when we say that Dr Brown 
generally approaches the people he is describing from the out- 
side. If he remained there we could say nothing worse of him. 
3ut however he begins, he has almost always penetrated to the 
heart of a man before he has done with him. And if it be 
accompanied in any sufficient degree by feeling and humour, 
there is, after all, no finer instrument for the detection of character 
than a keen, rapid, and comprehensive eye for external pecu- 
liarities. Dr Brown says he thinks that he could have been a 
painter ; and it is certain that he possesses the prime requisite of 
being able to see the outward form of men and things. Nor 
would it be easy to present in words a more vivid image of a 
picture than he can when he pleases. Here, for example, is a 
sketch from the beginning of ‘Rab and his Friends :’—‘ Does 
any curious and finely ignorant woman wish to know how 
Bob’s eye at a glance announced a dog-fight to his brain? He 
did not, he could not see the dogs fighting; it was the flash 
of an inference, a rapid induction. The crowd round a couple 
of dogs fighting is a crowd masculine mainly, with an occasional 
active compassionate woman fluttering wildly round the outside, 
and using her tongue and her hands freely upon the men as so 
many ‘ brutes ;’ it is a crowd annular, compact, and mobile; a 
crowd centripetal, having its eyes and its heads all bent down- 
wards and inwards to one common focus.’ This clear perception 
of physical appearances is employed with great skill and success 
in Dr Brown’s biographical sketches. It is by penetrating ob- 
servation of all the lovely organs of a life that he seems to arrive 
at the idea of the life, and he evolves the idea for the benefit of 
his readers in much the same fashion,— 

‘ As when a painter poring on a face 
Divinely through all hindrance finds the man 
Behind it, and so paints him that his face, 
The shape and colour of a mind and life, 
Lives for his children, ever at his best 
And fullest.’ 

There are two peculiar worlds of which, by sketches of some 

remarkable inhabitants of both, Dr Brown gives us glimpses—the 
‘medical and the clerical. There are no professions of which the 
human element ought to be more interesting for laymen; and 
we cannot help thinking there are none for which, in this —_ 
literature has hitherto done less. A good biography of any kind 
is rare; but rarest of all, is a good biography of a clergyman. 
One reason may be, that the dignity of their calling makes it so 
impossible for clergymen to regard it merely as a profession, that 
VOL, XXXIV. NO, LXVIII. 21 
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it hardly occurs to them or to their biographers to look at their 
relations with the rest of the world from the human point of view 
at all. And it is not impossible, that, while the great difficulty 
of all biography is to trace the intricate connection between the 
one man whose life is being written, and the qualities ascribed 
to him which are common to all men, that difficulty may be 
greatly increased when the subject of the life is a divine. For 
the qualities which make the life of such a man worth writing, 
are those of all others which the finest hand is required to in- 
dividualize. Devotion, for example, and love of truth, identify no 
man. They are qualities of which we have the vaguest and 
least personal conception. But, unless the biographer of a man 
whose life was illustrated chiefly by devotion, or spiritual feel- 
ing, or love of truth, be a very able and discriminating person 
indeed, he is almost sure to think that he has done his work 
when he has pronounced a panegyric on such characteristics as 
these. To show how they were characteristic, not of good men, 
but of the one good man whose life he is writing, and no other, 
is the most subtle and delicate office a biographer can be called 
on to perform. Nothing short of dramatic genius can bring out 
clearly the fine evanescent lines by which such a man’s per- 
sonal peculiarities are interwoven with the sublimest feelings and 
emotions that elevate humanity. The best illustration of this 
rare and happy art that we could quote from Dr Brown’s book, 
would be his picture of his father ; but we find that, if we were 
to begin to copy that, we should not be able to spare our readers 
a single sentence ; and it is far too long to transfer entire to our 
pages. Another illustration may be found in a notice of Dr 
Chalmers, in a paper contributed to this journal several years 
ago, from which, therefore, we do not need to quote.’ 

Perhaps we could find nowhere a more quiet and graceful pic- 
ture, without any exaggeration or straining for effect, than the 
touching and beautiful character of ‘ Uncle Ebenezer,’ the well- 
known pastor at Inverkeithing. It is little to say, that such things 
as this give a truer insight into the life and nature of a certain class 
of Scotch divines than any amount of lives and church histories: 


‘ Uncle Ebenezer flowed per saltum : he was always good and saintly, 
but he was great once a week: six days he brooded over his message, 
was silent, withdrawn, self-involved: on the Sabbath, that downcast, 
almost timid man, who shunned men, the instant he was in the pulpit, 
stood up a son of thunder. Such a voice! such a piercing eye! 
such an inevitable forefinger, held out trembling with the terrors of 
the Lord! such a power of asking questions, and letting them fall 
deep into the hearts of his hearers, and then answering them him- 
self with an “ Ah, sirs!” that thrilled and quivered from him to 


1 North British Review, vol. viii., No. xvi., page 403. 
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them! . . . Nothing was more beautiful than my father’s ad- 
miration and emotion when listening to his uncle’s rapt passages, or 
than his childlike faith in my father’s exegetical prowess. He used to 
have a list of difficult passages ready for “my nephew;” and the 
moment the oracle gave a decision, the old man asked him to repeat 
it, and then took a permanent note of it, and would assuredly preach 
it some day with his own proper unction and power. One story of 
him I must give. . . . Uncle Ebenezer, with all his mildness 
and complaisance, was, like most of the Browns, tenax propositi, firm 
to obstinacy. He had established a week-day sermon at the North 
Ferry, about two miles from his own town, Inverkeithing. It was, 
I think, on the Tuesdays. It was winter, and a wild, drifting, and 
dangerous day : his daughters—his wife was dead—besought him not 
to go: he smiled vaguely, but continued getting into his big coat. 
Nothing would stay him, and away he and the pony stumbled through 
the dumb and blinding snow. He was half-way on his journey, and 
had got out the sermon he was going to preach, and was utterly in- 
sensible to the outward storm; his pony getting its feet balled, 
staggered about, and at last upset his master and himself into the 
ditch at the road-side. The feeble, heedless, rapt old man, might 
have perished there, had not some carters, bringing up whisky-casks 
from the Ferry, seen the catastrophe, and rushed up. Raising him, 
and dichting him with much commiseration and blunt speech: “ Puir 
auld man, what brocht ye here in sica day?” There they were, a 
rough crew, surrounding the saintly man, some putting on his hat, 
sorting and cheering him, and others knocking the balls off the 
pony’s feet, and stuffing them with grease. He was most polite 
and grateful ; and one of these cordial ruffians having pierced a cask, 
brought him a horn of whisky, and said, “'Tak that, it'll hearten 
ye.” He took the horn, and, bowing to them, said, “ Sirs, let us give 
thanks ;” and there, by the road-side, in the drift and storm, with 
these wild fellows, he asked a blessing on it, and for his kind de- 
liverers, and took a tasting of the horn. The men cried like children. 
They lifted him on his pony, one going with him; and when the 
rest arrived in Inverkeithing they repeated the story to everybody, 
and broke down in tears whenever they came to the blessing. “ And 
to think o’ askin’ a blessin’ on a tass of whisky!” Next presbytery 
day, after the ordinary business was over, he rose up—he seldom 
spoke—and said, ‘‘ Moderator, I have something personal to myself 
to-day. I have often said that real kindness belongs only to true Chris- 
tians, but ”—and then he told the story of these men—* but more 
true kindness I never experienced than from these lads. They may 
have had the grace of God, I don’t know; but I never mean again to 
be so positive in speaking of this matter.” 


We wish Dr Brown had not omitted in his Second Series the 
two professional papers to which he alludes in the preface. The 
essays of that kind in his first volume are among the most in- 
teresting and valuable that he has written: and they are so 
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because they deal far less with the mere details of his art, in which 
doctors only are likely to be interested, than with the far larger . 
question of the way in which the art can be taught and learned, 
so as to afford the best chance of its being exercised for the 
benefit of men. The mere acquirements of the physician 
are only ailuded to; but the way in which these acquirements 
can be turned to practical account is discussed in more than 
one excellent paper, which neither young doctors nor patients 
of any degree of age or experience can read too often or think 
over too thoroughly. The position of the medical profession 
has greatly changed within the last half-century. People 
no longer expect quite the same things from their doctor; and, 
fortunately or unfortunately, they are no longer inclined to 
feel the same unquestioning confidence that they will receive 
what they do not expect. The edge of the old sarcasm is 
blunted. A physician is not now an unfortunate gentleman who 
is expected to perform a miracle every day. Most of us have 
been made to understand that the issues of life are not in the 
pharmacopoeia ; and, in the natural progress of things, the very 
time when the mere accumulation of learning is beginning to 
afford less and less consolation to the mind of a much suffering 
universe, it is in itself growing vaster and more imposing. The 
science is crowded and overwhelmed with details in every direc- 


tion. Nervous and hypochondriacal persons suffer frightfully 
from ‘Mr Churchill's advertisements of books. It is only too 
evident from that appalling evil, that every minute organ of the 
human frame is the centre of a whole system of diseases, all too 
probably in active, though hitherto unsuspected — at the 


very moment we are trying to spell out for the first time their 
cacophonous and mysterious titles. And when he turns from the 
diseases incident to humanity, to the almost equally numerous 
and distinct sciences, by the aid of which medicine proposes to 
combat those diseases, the reflecting layman begins to fear his 
well-armed champion almost as much as his natural enemy. He 
eannot bring himself to believe in the possibility of moving 
lightly under so elaborate and cumbrous a panoply. Such a 
layman will find some comfort in several of Dr Brown’s papers ; 
for this is the aspect of his ‘noble and sacred’ profession with 
which those papers are concerned. We believe with him that that 
profession requires more ‘intellect, energy, attention, patience, 
and courage, and that singular but imperial quality, at once a 
gift and an acquirement, presence of mind—dyxiwoa, or nearness 
of the vis, as the subtle Grocks called it—than almost any other 
department of human thought and action, except perhaps that of 
ruling men. We make no doubt that these qualities are to be 
seen in operation every day, it is not for us to say where or how; 
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but in writing, they are explained nowhere that we know of 
with more ‘ sense and genius,’ than in the book before us. 

We had marked for quotation some passages from his criti- 
cisms on art, but we have left no room to insert them. We have 
hinted already, that on this subject we do not always agree with 
him. The eye, it is said, sees no more than it brings with it the 
power of seeing; but some eyes bring with them the power of 
seeing a great deal more than the painter has had the power of 
showing ; and in such eyes, it is not impossible for a daub to 
appear a masterpiece. But, after all, it is not often that we 
disagree with Dr Brown; and where we are at one—to take 
his distinction—we know no abler exponent of the soul of 
painting than he. With the body he does not meddle. But in 
perception of the thought and feeling of a great picture, and in 
the faculty of teaching others to understand these things also, he 
is truly excellent ; and this is the one essential element of good 
art-criticism. We know few things of this kind better than his 
description of Wilkie’s ‘Distraining for Rent, or of Turner’s 
Rizpah, except some of Mr Thackeray’s criticisms, and of course, 
and above all, those of the most mistaken, most unmannerly, 
and best art-critic that ever wrote—Mr Ruskin. 

We are not going to criticise it, and we have no doubt that 
it is well known already to most of our readers ; but we cannot 
= from this book without boldly asserting that ‘ Rab and his 
‘riends’ is, all things considered, the most perfect prose narrative 
since Rosamond Gray. We can find in many books a wider 
combination of excellences, but so perfect a combination of those 
which do belong to it of humour and pathos, and genuine 
human feeling, in none. 

We have been going back in this article to those half-for- 
gotten days when Quarterly Reviewers, instead of writing elabo- 
rate essays, actually ventured to criticise and talk about nothing 
but the book before them. We have given a few extracts, 
after the fashion of those good old times, when Mr Mudie and 
his colleagues did not put books into more hands than reviews. 
But we are not aware that the elder brethren we have been 
imitating ever indulged in wholesale panegyric. They let no 
author go without explaining, with something like paternal 
kindness, to him and the world, the nature of all the faults with 
which his excellence might happen to be alloyed. If we are 
like them in the rest, we will resemble them also in that; and 
before we bid farewell to an author who has been both amusing 
and instructing us, we mean to take the liberty of indicating 
some of his defects. It seems to us, for example, that there is 
a want of fusion in the longer and more important essays; and 
Dr Brown interrupts his own sound thinking and good writing 
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a great deal too often, to give us scraps of other people’s. We 
do not object to his Latin and Greek in moderation; but the 
tender melancholy with which he sees ‘the tide setting in 
against the litere humaniores, induces him to tag to his dis- 
course rather too many patches from that quarter, and ‘ quote 

uotation on quotation’ a little too frequently. There is some- 
thing a little irritating in the very appearance of pages so de- 
formed with dashes, italics, and inverted commas; and still 
more so, in such awkward and even dangerous collisions between 
Greek definite and English indefinite articles, as even Dr 
Brown’s great skill and practice in driving half a dozen lan- 
guages at once, have not enabled him to avoid. This is one fault 
of his otherwise admirable style. Another is, the trick of run- 
ning a simile to death. Dr Chalmers, for example, is the sun for 
half a dozen pages, and then he is a river for half a dozen more. 
But we must own that, even when his figures of speech are long 
enough to be wearisome, they have always the merit of bringing 
out clearly and graphically the meaning they are meant to convey; 
and this is so rare a merit in new similes and short ones, that it 
almost induces us to forgive our old friends the sun and the river, 
even when they have grown to be unwieldy. The worst sin re- 
mains. Dr Brown has studied many great philosophic writers, 
and knows how to reverence their greatness ; and yet there seems 
to us something singularly free and easy, careless and disrespect- 
ful, in his dashing way of disposing of their merits occasionally 
in half a line. We limit this criticism to his Lxcursus Ethicus. 
Elsewhere his tone is different; but that disquisition reminds 
us of nothing so much as the great Madame de Stael’s famous 
question to Schelling—‘ Monsieur voudriez-vous bien m’ ex- 
pliquer votre systeme en peu de mots?’ She thought, ‘a petit 
— @ heure’ was quite enough for such a purpose; and Dr 

rown, in the Excursus, seems to think so too. 


Our readers do not need to be told again, even after all 
this fault-finding, that good sense, sagacity, scholarship, humour, 
and genius, are not to be found in finer combination anywhere 
than in those two excellent books, in which Dr Brown has given 
us the fruit of his leisure. 
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Art. IX.—1. Transactions of the National Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science. 1860. 

2. Report of the Commissioners appointed to Inquire into the 
State of Popular Education in England. Vol. I. 1861. 

3. Report of the Elgin Academy Cause (the Presbytery of Elgin 
v. the Provost, Magistrates, and Town Council of the Burgh of 

t Elgin). Scottish Jurist, Vol. XXXIII., Nos 9 and 10. 
1861. 


THE Education Question in Scotland is again forced on our at- 
tention, whether we will it or no. The recent judgment of the 
Court of Session in the Elgin Academy case, by which it has 
been decided that the tests and the presbyterial jurisdiction, 
well known to be applicable to parochial schoolmasters, extend 
also to the teachers of burgh schools, administered by the muni- 
cipal authorities, is one of those new incidents which inevitably 
suggest the necessity of legislation, and, as its preliminary, of a 
consideration of the conditions and limits of any prudent or 
practicable enactment. 

The existing relation between the Church and the public 
schools in Scotland, incongruous though it may be with modern 
and existing arrangements elsewhere, is yet quite consistent with 
our ecclesiastical and scholastic traditions. The natural infer- 
ence is, that in obviating the inconvenience of that relation, now 
so generally acknowledged, it may be desirable to reconsider, 
with a view to its readjustment, the whole subject of our educa- 
tional machinery, of which this forms one, though by no means 
the most important, part. 

In one of his recent Reports to the Privy Council, Mr Morell 
designates the question of popular education as ‘ but a question of 
yesterday in any country whatever’' The first sentence of the 
Report of the Commission is to the same effect. As regards 
Scotland, we may take exception to this description, and claim 
for the question a much higher antiquity; at the same time, there 
can be no doubt that at least it is a question of to-day. Year 
after year, in one form or other, it comes into public notice, with 
increasing demands, new advocacy, larger concessions, fewer 
enemies,—if indeed any now remain, except the oldest and most 
inveterate—indifference or apathy. Of this interest in the Edu- 
cation Question throughout Great Britain, the relative import- 
ance conceded to education in the Transactions of the Social 

? Report for 1857-8, p. 514. Mr Morell adds, ‘ The Prussian Jaw dates from 
about the year 1820; the education system of Holiand from about the same 
period. The French law was introduced only about the year 1833; and the 


American system, which has now grown up into such large proportions, is not 
at all older than the European efforts above mentioned.’ 
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Science Association, at its recent meeting in Glasgow, and the 
valuable Report, now issued, of the Commission appointed in 1858, 
with the attention bestowed on it, may be taken as indications. 

In the remarks which follow, we propose to confine our at- 
tention to Scotland, which, in regard to education, differs so 
materially from the other parts of the United Kingdom; and, 
our object being practical, we shall endeavour to direct our ob- 
servations to the present state of the question, as respects the 
education of the Scottish people, although, in doing so, we shall 
necessarily be led into some historical inquiries. We shall con- 
sider, first, the existing public schools, poet regard to their 
origin and legal conditions; secondly, how far these are ade- 
quate to the public wants; thirdly, what are the chief impediments 
to an improved and extended education; and lastly, in what 
direction we may look, with any hope of success, for the means 
of obviating the hindrances which have hitherto prevented any 
such general advance as might have been anticipated. 

The earliest schools established in Scotland were the burgh 
schools. Of these, a considerable number are known to have 
been in existence in the 15th century, although their early his- 
tory can hardly be traced. ‘Long before the Reformation, all 
the principal towns had grammar schools, in which the Latin 
language was taught. They had also “lecture schools,” as they 
were called, in which children were instructed to read the 
vernacular language.’ Among these, we find a grammar 
school in Glasgow in the 15th century, and the High School of 
Edinburgh in operation very early in the 16th century.? The 
earliest Scottish legislation on the subject of education appears 
in an Act of James the Fourth (1494, c. 54), which is so brief, 
and affords so interesting a glimpse into the condition of Scot- 
land only fifty years after the invention of printing, that it may 
be worth while to quote it. 


‘Item, It is statute and ordained through all the Realme that all 
Barronnes and Freehalders that are of substance put their eldest 
sonnes and aires to the schules fra they be sex or nine zeires of age, 
and till remaine at the Grammar Schules quhill they be competentlie 
founded and have perfect Latine. And thereafter to remaine three 
zeires at the schules of art and jure, swa that they may have knaw- 
ledge and understanding of the Lawes: throw the quhilks justice 
may remaine universally throw all the Realme: Swa that they that 
are Schireffes or Judges Ordinares under the King’s Hienesse may 
have knawledge to doe justice, that the puir people sulde have no 
neede to seek our Soveraine Lordis principal Auditor for ilk small 
injurie: And quhat Barronne or Freehalder of substance that haldis 
not his son at the schules as said is, havand na lauchful essoinzie, 


1 M‘Crie’s Life of Melville, vol. ii., p. 365. 2 Op. cit., Notes K and L. 
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but failzie herein, fra knowledge may be gotten thereof, he sall pay 
to the King the summe of twentie pound.’ 


It was the Reformation that gave birth to popular education 
in Scotland; and the debt which is due to Knox, on account of 
his labours on this behalf, can hardly be overstated. The com- 

rehensive scheme of education, einbraced in the First Book of 
Discipline, included a proposal ‘that every several kirk have 
one schoolmaster appointed ;’ and ‘that in every notable town 
there should be erected a college, in which the arts, at least 
Logic and Rhetoric, together with the tongues, be read by suffi- 
cient masters ;’—an extent of provision for the educational wants 
of the community which has not been yet attained. We do not 
know any way in which the several Reformed Churches of Scot- 
land, which have lately been celebrating the Tricentenary of the 
Reformation, might more worthily combine in practically carry- 
ing out the work of the Reformers, than in endeavouring to 
secure an educational provision such as they contemplated, 
adapted to the present state of the country. 

The parochial schools, like the burgh schools, did not owe 
their origin to any legislative enactments. They were in many 
instances established, through the unceasing efforts of the Re- 
formed clergy, by the parishioners, under a system of voluntary 
or ecclesiastical assessment. From the Record of the northern 
part of the diocese of St Andrews, containing a report of a 
visitation of parishes in the years 1611 and 1613, it appears 
that the parishes which had schools were double in number to 
those which had them not.’ The earliest legal provision for 
parish schools appears in an Act of the Privy Council, following 
upon a letter from the King, and dated 10th December 1616. 
It directs that a school be established in every parish where the 
means of maintaining one existed, with a view to the instruction 
of all the youth, and especially to the expulsion of the Irish 
language, one of the principal causes of ‘ barbaritie and incivilitie.’ 
This Act of Council was ratified by Parliament a.p. 1633; and 
power given to the Bishop, and heritors, and parishioners, to 
assess the parish for the support of the schools. 

More explicit provisions were made for the establishment of 
parish schools by one of the Acts passed during the Common- 
wealth (1646, c. 46), which, although rescinded at the Restora- 
tion, was, together with many other beneficial Acts, re-enacted 
almost verbatim after the Restoration, in the statute 1696, c. 26—— 
the foundation of our present system.? The amount of stipend 
specified by this Act is ‘not less than one hundred merks 
(L.5, 11s. 14d. sterling), nor above two hundred merks.’ 


™ M‘Crie’s Melville, ii., Note T. 
2 Dunlop’s Parochial Law, 2d edit., p. 463. 
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The records of the Church show how much it was concerned 
in the establishment of schools, and how great were the opposing 
obstacles, even after legislative sanction had been obtained. It 
would be out of place here to give the details. Among other 
things we find it enacted by the General Assembly in 1705— 
‘ That the poor be taught upon charity, and that none be suffered 
to neglect the teaching of their children to read.” In 1706, elec- 
tors are recommended to prefer as teachers ‘men who have 
passed their course at colleges or universities, and taken their 
degrees.’ In 1802, a strong representation is made that the gains 
of parochial teachers are not equal to those of a day labourer, 
and that the whole order is sinking into a state of depression. 
This was happily followed by the passing of the Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1803 (43 Geo. IIL, c. 54), which still mainly regulates 
the appointment and removal, the duties and the emoluments, 
of parochial schoolmasters. 

By this Act, the heritors and minister of every landward (or 
part'y burghal and partly landward) parish are constituted a Par- 
iamentary Board for its administration; heritors being those 
only who have lands within the parish of not less than L.100 
Scots valued rent. In this respect the Act differs from that of 
1696, which was interpreted as giving the right of appointment 
to the whole heritors of the parish paying cess, with the minister. 
The presbytery have an exclusive and final jurisdiction in matters 
of neglect of duty, or criminality,—the grounds of removal being 
specified in the Act; and every schoolmaster-elect must, as the 
condition of office, sign the Confession of Faith, and Formula 
of the Church of Scotland, and undergo an examination as to 
literature and character, and be approved of by the presbytery ; 
to whom also, and specially to the minister of the parish, is com- 
mitted the superintendence of the school. The salary provided 
by this Act for the schoolmaster, in addition to a small dwelling- 
house, is ‘not less than 300, nor more than 400 merks Scots. 
This has yielded, for the period from 1828 to 1853, a maaimum 
of L.34, 4s. 4d., and a minimum of L.25, 13s. 4d. sterling. 

A lower average of prices having lately come into operation, 
the maximum legal salary is now reduced to L.27, 11s. 9d., and 
the minimum, L.20, 13s. 10d. So inadequate has this provision 
been regarded, that, in a large proportion of parishes, the old 
maximum salary, or a salary above the present legal mawimum, 
has been granted. From a return obtained in December 1859, 
it would appear, that, at that date, in 400 parishes, no meetings 
had been held to fix the salaries under the Act of 1857. In 
some parishes, the legal minimum only, that is, a salary of L.20 
had been allowed ! 

Having now stated the legal provisions for the establishment 
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and maintenance of the parish schools, and reminding our readers 
that this remarkable institution for popular education, having 
been established at a time when it had probably no parallel in 
Europe, has been in full operation during a good deal more than 
a century, and in partial operation during nearly three centuries, 
we have next to consider the connection between ‘the School’ 
and ‘the Church’ in Scotland: a just view of which is of prac- 
tical importance in the present state of things. 

Our readers do not need to be reminded that, during the 
Middle Ages, literature—the art of reading and writing—was, in 
Europe, almost exclusively confined to the clergy; so exclu- 
sively, indeed, as to be regarded as a proof of ‘Clerisy. They 
were the first to give instruction to the people; even when 
laymen began to teach, they did so, in a manner, as the substi- 
tutes or assistants of the clergy, who thus, by a long established 
tradition, came to have the superintendence of education as 
an unquestioned right. Thus it was that, at the period of the 
Reformation, the existing schools in Scotland were probably all 
directly in connection with the Church. In Edinburgh, for in- 
stance, the High School, and a grammar school in Canongate, 
were both dependent on the Abbey of Holyrood; the school at 
Elgin was dependent on the Cathedral Church of Moray; and 
so elsewhere. When, therefore, in 1560-67, the authority of 
the Pope was abolished in Scotland, and a Confession of Faith 
ratified, the question arose, What as to the schools? ‘There 
could be no doubt as to the answer: they were to remain under 
the jurisdiction of the Reformed Church. Of the first twelve 
public Acts, passed in the first Parliament of K. James VI. 
(1567), no fewer than ten relate either to religion or to the 
Church. One of these directly concerns our present inquiry. It 
is in these terms :— 

‘The Teachers of youth suld be tryed by the visitoris of the Kirk,— 
Item, Forsameikle as be all Lawes and constitutionis it is provided 
that the youth be brocht up and instructed in the feare of God and 
gude maneris: and gif it be utherwise it is tinsel baith of their bodies 
and saules gif God’s word be not ruted in them. QUHEIRFOIRE our 
Sovereigne Lorde, with advice of my Lorde Regent and the three 
estaites of this present Parliament hes statute and ordained that all 
schulis to Burgh and land, and all Universities and Colleges be re- 
formed: And that nane be permitted nor admitted to have charge and 
care thereof in time cumming, nor to instruct the youth privatlie or 
openlie, but sik as sall be tryed by the superintendentes or visitouris 
of the Kirk.’ 

This Act seems to have been passed in answer to a claim 
made by the General Assembly two years before.’ That the 

1 Act of Assembly, June 3, 1799. 
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Reformed clergy claimed this right then and subsequently, there 
can be no doubt. Inthe Second Book of Discipline, presented 
to Parliament in 1578, the application of teinds to the mainte- 
nance of schoolmasters is urged, on the ground that they are 
‘comprehended under the clergie.’* We shall see presently that 
the Church has never relinquished this claim, although the exer- 
cise of the right of visitation of schools and colleges has been 
materially curtailed, partly by usage, and partly by legislative 
enactment. This Act of 1567 (c. 11) is expressly ratified by 
the Act 1581 (c. 99), which again is ratified by the Act 1592 
(c. 116), whereby also the government of the Church by General 
Assemblies, Synods, and presbyteries, already existing, first re- 
ceived legislative sanction. Then came the great struggle in 
Scotland between a royal Episcopacy and a popular Presby- 
terianism ; and the powers of visitation and government of 
schools passed over, with the other ecclesiastical authority, from 
the presbyteries to the bishops, and from the bishops again to 
the presbyteries. By an Act passed in 1662 (c. 4), it is ‘ or- 
dained, that none be hereafter permitted to preach in public or 
in families, within any diocese, or teach any public school, or to 
be pedagogues to the children of persons of quality, without the 
license of the ordinary of the diocese.’ 

With the Revolution, Presbyterianism was again established ; 
and in the first Parliament of William and Mary (1690, c. 17), 
an Act was passed for the visitation of universities, colleges, 
and schools, which provided, ‘ that from this time forth, no 
professors, principals, regents, masters, or others bearing office 
in any university, college, or school within this kingdom, be 
either admitted, or allowed to continue in the exercise of their 
said functions,’ but such as should ‘ subscribe the Confession 
of Faith,’ and be found ‘ submitting to the government of the 
Church now settled by law; and the Act of 1707 (c. 6), em- 
bodied in the Treaty of Union, contains a similar provision, in 
nearly the same words. But with reference to schools, a very 
important enactment is contained in the Act for settling the 
Some of the Church, passed a few years after the Revolution. 

y 1693 (c. 22), * it is declared, “ That all schoolmasters and 
teachers of youth in schools are and shall be liable to the trial, 
judgment, and censure of the presbyteries of the bounds for their 
sufficiency, qualifications, and deportment in the said office.” ’ 

It is not unimportant to onilee what view the Church took 


of its powers under these statutes. Without venturing further 

into this field, we may refer to a Report of a Committee of the 

General Assembly, unanimously approved of and adopted June 

3, 1799, in which, after a narrative of the various statutes on 
? Dunlop’s Parochial Law, p. 457. 
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the subject, there follows a recommendation that presbyteries be 
enjoined ‘to call before them all teachers of youth, whether in 
parochial schools or schools of another description, and to take 
trial of their sufficiency and qualification in those branches of 
education which they profess to teach. And, again, in 1817, 
we find the General Assembly approving of the firmness of the 
presbytery of Brechin, in asserting ‘their indubitable right to 
visit schools of all descriptions within their bounds.’ How far 
the powers thus claimed by the Church were exercised in earlier 
times, it may not be very easy to determine; but that, during 
the last sixty years, they have been asserted successfully, as re- 
gards the burgh schools, only in three instances, appears from 
an important Parliamentary Return, relating to grammar and 
burgh schools in Scotland under municipal government, ob- 
tained by Mr Murray Dunlop, and received while we write. 
The total number of these schools is 61, situated in 36 burghs. 
The teachers of these schools are 113, of whom 60 are adherents of 
the Established Church. In only three of the burghs—Anstruther 
Wester, Brechin, and Jedburgh—are the teachers reported to 
have, on their appointment, subscribed the Confession of Faith 
and Formula, during the last sixty years, to which period the re- 
turn extends; and in no case has any teacher been removed by 
the presbytery. In the case of the Elgin school there was a 
dispute as to the state of the facts—the presbytery having to 
some extent interfered in the administration of the school. The 
general question raised was, the jurisdiction of presbyteries over 
burgh osm and the subjection of the teachers thereof to 


tests. In the publication quoted at the head of this article will 
be found a very full report of this case, to which we would refer 
those who may desire to look a little more closely into the = 


tin. We would especially direct attention to the elaborate Note 
by the late Lord Handyside, in which the statutes bearing on 
the question are examined with much accuracy and ability. 
His opinion was in agreement with the judgment delivered by 
the Court, to the effect that the statutes must be held to apply 
to public schools within burghs as well as to rural parochial 
schools. The decision has naturally attracted much public 
notice, especially from the municipal authorities,—its practical 
bearing being immediate and important. At present, almost 
half of the teachers in burgh schools are not within the com- 
munion of the Church of Scotland; and, if this judgment is to 
be effectual, they are disqualified and liable to removal. That 
this will be the ultimate result, probably no one anticipates. It 
is one of those instances in which the judicial authorities, by 
declaring the state of the laws—instantly felt to be in violent 
conflict with the present social condition and tendencies of the 
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community—materially aid in procuring a remedy. And this 
remedy, we trust, will not, in its application, be limited to the 
burgh schools. Our universities have been recently emanci- 
pated, with obvious advantage, from the antiquated ecclesiastical 
control which extended to all seminaries of education, and the 
existence of which has hitherto formed an insuperable barrier to 
such an improvement of our national parochial schools as would 
render them more commensurate with the public wants. How 
far they are thus commensurate is what we have now to consi- 
der. We shall afterwards advert to the attempts which have 
been made to supply any deficiencies. 

We begin by calling special attention to the remarkable con- 
trast between the parish schools and the burgh schools. The 
former, since they were finally settled under the Act passed in 
the beginning of this century, have been, both in respect of their 
administration and the emoluments of the teachers, too rigidly 
fixed; the latter have been progressive. The parish schools, 
although endowed, have been also fettered ; the burgh schools, 
under the administration of the magistrates and councils, while 
generally dependent for their endowments upon the liberality of 
the municipalities, and in many instances insufficiently main- 
tained, have been practically unfettered, and have thus freely 
become adapted to the local necessities. In the larger and 
wealthier burghs, the original schools have thus expanded into 
Institutions fitted to take the place of gymnasia, or intermediate 
schools, not yet otherwise provided in Scotland, and affording 
such education in the hake branches of study as adequately 
to prepare their pupils for the universities ; in a few instances, 
they have acquired a distinguished reputation. 

Such expansion or development is unknown in the parochial 
schools ; althongh, in many cases, the parochial teachers have 
made great efforts to supply the defect; and, besides furnish- 
ing the elementary instruction, have also provided the only 
teaching locally attainable in classics and mathematics, by which 
a very large proportion of the students could make even the 
present ordinary, though insufficient, preparation for entering 
upon a university curriculum. By those who have seriously 
considered in how great a degree the elevation of the middle 
classes in Scotland has been due to the university culture, thus 
brought within their reach, these services, and those of the burgh 
schools, are not likely te be undervalued. Now, what is the re- 
muneration of these teachers? In his interesting Report for 
the year 1858," Mr Gordon, the Inspector for the South-western 
District, has given an estimate of the total emoluments of the 
parish schoolmasters within his district, which containsthe counties 

1 Report, 1858-59, pp. 227-8. 
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of Renfrew, Lanark, Ayr, Dumfries, Wigtown, and Kirkcud- 
bright, and may be reckoned probably as among the best provided 
in this respect. Including the allowances by parochial boards, 
kirk sessions, and private individuals for the education of the 
children of the poor, and also including mortifications, he con- 
cludes that ‘the average income of a parish schoolmaster in 
this district (not including the value of the dwelling-house) is 
L.70; consisting of L.27 salary, and L.43 from school fees.’ 
With reference to Scotland generally, this must be considered 
much above the average. On the other hand, in the northern 
counties of Aberdeen, Banff, and Moray, the position of many 
of the parochial schoolmasters has been greatly benefited by 
allowances from the Dick Bequest, through a distribution of that 
fund conceived with great judgment, and executed with great 
fidelity and success. By means of an annual expenditure 
never rising above L.5000, and often falling far below that sum, 
the parochial schools in these counties have been materially 
elevated. The number of parishes containing schools admissible 
to the bequest is 124, and the population in 1851 was about 
250,000. The bequest came into operation in 1833, and the 
first Report regarding it was issued in 1835. The Report from 
which we quote, prepared with much ability by the late Pro- 
fessor Allan Menzies, was issued in 1854. During that in- 
terval, the yearly worth of the office of parish schoolmaster 
‘had risen from L.55, 12s. 5d. to L.101, Is. 7d., including in 
the latter sum the allowance from this bequest. L.20 addi- 
tional is enjoyed by the Aberdeenshire schoolmasters in receipt 
of the Milne Bequest. At the same time, their domestic 
comfort and respectability has advanced; the dwelling-house, 
which in 1833 consisted of three apartments only, having been 
enlarged to five by the liberality of the heritors.’ At the end 
of that period of twenty years, there were thirty more pupils, 
upon an average, enrolled annually in every parish school than 
at the beginning. ‘ The elevation of the literary character of 
the school pervades every part of the instruction ; and the large 
numbers who now receive a knowledge of English grammar and 
geography, as well as the increase in the study of mathematics, 
Latin, and Greek, give unequivocal testimony to steady upward 
progress, and the rising standard of attainment among a widen- 
ing circle of the people.’ It is highly encouraging and instruc- 
tive to learn, that so small a sum as L.5000 annually, well spent, 
in aid of parish schools, will materially benefit a population of 
not less than a quarter of a million. Before leaving this Report, 
which contains much interesting matter relating to the state of 
education in these counties, attention must be called to the state- 
ment, that, after a careful inquiry, ‘ forty-nine of the parishes 
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within the district are reported as containing no person between the 
ages of eight and twenty years unable to read; and thirty-eight 
parishes as containing none within these ages unable to write. 
We have said something as to the emoluments of parish 
schoolmasters in the best provided districts; were we to travel 
to the Highlands, we should find many of them in a state not far 
removed from pauperism. Many of them have incomes not ex- 
ceeding L.40 a year. That their emoluments, on the whole, are 
utterly inadequate, no man can question ; and it may be assumed 
that, in order to raise the quality of the teaching, the pecuniary 
position of the schoolmasters must be improved. What might 
have been anticipated under the ordinary laws which regulate 
industry, is also stated to be the fact. Mr Gordon writes: 
‘There is a proportion observed to exist, in general, between the 
income of a master, and his efficiency in the duties of his school ; 
but this proportion is apt to be disturbed when he is encumbered 
with several of the adjunct offices now mentioned, and with one 
of them in particular.’ The offices here alluded to are those of 
session clerk, heritors’ clerk, parish registrar, and inspector 
of the poor; the last ‘ often laborious and lucrative, and always 
ill according with the proper occupations of the schoolmaster. 
Next, in number, the parochial schools have long been felt to 
be quite insufficient for the public necessities. Their number is 
about 980; and we have seen that so early as 1704 the General 
Assembly began to take steps for the establishment of schools in 
the Highlands by means of general subscriptions. The efforts 
then begun seem never to have been entirely discontinued ; and 
they have resulted in the establishment, as appears from the last 
report, of not fewer than 189 schools. Then there are sessional 
schools, some of them of considerable antiquity and importance ; 
the number aided by the Privy Council being 66. The schools 
established by the Christian Knowledge Society seem to be about 
150. To these, perhaps, should be added about 78 schools, 
established by the United Presbyterian Churches, and receiving 
no public aid ; also the very large number of private and adven- 
ture schools and academies, carried on by individuals or societies 
both in town and country districts, but chiefly in the former. 
The schools already narned as additional to the public schools, 
may be regarded as auxiliary or allied; a considerable pro- 
portion, at least, of those we have now to notice must be deemed 
rival. When the disruption of the Church of Scotland took 
place in 1843, it was not unnatural that, actuated by a deep 
conviction that they were the representatives of the past ten- 
dencies, objects, and traditions of the Presbyterian Church, those 
who left the Establishment should endeavour to realize, in their 
? Report for 1858, p. 228. 
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new capacity, the old connection of church and school. The 
execution of this plan would probably have been postponed until 
more pressing claims had been provided for, had not several of 
the parochial schoolmasters been unfortunately removed from 
their office, in consequence of their adherence to the Free 
Church. This gave rise to the establishment of a separate system 
of schools over Scotland, not determined by the educational 
destitution of the localities, but by the religious views of a section 
of the inhabitants. These schools had thus their origin in the 
old connection between the public schools and the Church. 
They now amount in number to 619, besides two normal schools ; 
and the scholars attending them to more then 62,000.' The 
large proportion of these schools receiving aid from the Privy 
Council—viz., 405, besides the normal schools—testifies to their 
general efficiency. The scholars are usually drawn from all de- 
nominations, especially in towns, where, except in name and 
management, the schools hardly preserve a denominational 
character. Indeed, it is certain that eighteen years’ experience 
has considerably modified the views prevalent in the Free Church 
as to the constitutional connection of the church and school ; 
and were the subject to be now considered from the beginning, 
the practical result would, in all likelihood, be materially dif- 
ferent. 

We must here say a few words about the Privy Council system 
inits relation to Scotland. This can be done without any general 
impeachment, for it was not originally designed for Scotland, 
but for England. When it was established, popular education 
in England was afforded chiefly by benevolent societies, having 
an ecclesiastical or religious organization. There were no 
national schools; and as it was not contemplated or deemed 
practicable to establish them, but only by means of regulated 
aid to elevate and extend the existing institutions, the system 
was probably well adapted to that purpose, and, it must be said, 
has done very much to improve the quality of popular education. 
The Report of the Commission affords satisfactory proof of this. 
In Scotland it was far otherwise. There the system came into 
contact with an established organization of public schools, which 
in many respects it has affected injuriously. Its tendency is to 
dissociate them from the Universities. It has improved the 
mechanical part of teaching, but is introducing a lower class of 
teachers ; less cultivated, and of inferior education, as compared 
with those who in the best districts, occupy the parochial schools. 
Of these a large proportion have studied, during several years, 
at one of the Universities: in the counties to which the Dick 
Bequest extends, one hundred of the schoolmasters are graduates 

1 Report of Free Church Education Committee for 1860. 
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in Arts.1 This injury, or incongruity, seems acknowledged 
by Sir J. K. Shuttleworth himself, who proposes to meet 
these cases by establishing University bursaries in favour of 
some of the students of the training colleges.? But not only are 
the pupils, thus expensively and laboriously trained in the 
technical part of teaching, comparatively uncultivated and im- 
mature; they are also in many instances defective in scholar- 
ship,® to such a degree as to disqualify them for discharging 
efficiently the duties of parochial schoolmasters; and yet their 
special training tends to favour their appointment. Besides, as 
is truly observed by Mr Bryce,‘ the system is objectionable, as 
being a system of ‘bounties on the production of schoolmasters,’ 
It may perhaps be justifiable, to meet a temporary necessity, 
but it can never be admitted as part of a permanent system. 
The present number of pupil-teachers is above fifteen thousand,’ 
with annual allowances beginning at L.10, and increasing to 
L.20, payable during five years. It is obvious that, against 
such an army, individual teachers, although in the most essen- 
tial respects superior, must contend at a serious disadvantage. 
Patrons of schools naturally go to the largest market. Again, 
the regulations as to age, with reference to certificates of merit, 
operate against the parochial schoolmasters.* Then, more ob- 
viously, by giving aid to rival schools, this system injures the 
parochial school. And here the wastefulness of the system 
comes out prominently. In some cases it grants subsidies to 
two or three schools in the same locality, where one school would 
do the work better; for schools are not improved, but rather 
made worse, by the reduction of the number of pupils below a 
certain standard.’ And this wastefulness occurs at a time when 
its formidable expense is limiting the efforts for popular educa- 
tion.® It is the case of a father keeping up two establishments, 
while his children are erying for bread. We want aid for 
Gymnasia, or higher schools; we want aid for Ragged Schools; 
and meantime not only the public exchequer, but the public 
bounty, is drained of the means so much required. And the 
poorest classes are not reached by this system. The evidence 
1 Report, 1858-59, p. 244, 


3 Transactions, etc., p. 101. 

3 See Dr Cumming’s Report (as to defect in Latin grammar especially) for 
1859, pp. 266, 267. 

* Transactions, etc., p. 338. 

5 Estimates, 1861-62. 

* Report, 1858-59, p. 244, 

' ‘Dr Guthrie said, the denominational schools introduced a system of 
ruinous rivalry. He had been visiting a place in the Highlands, where they 
had three schools close together; he proposed that they should teach day about, 
and let two of the teachers go to the fishing, or where they liked.’—Z7ansac- 
tions, etc., p. 423. 

* See Report of Commission. 
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on this point is uniform and conclusive; and it seems doubtful 
whether, even with the considerable amendments proposed by 
the Commissioners, the present system can be made available 
to the poorest. The amount stated in the estimates for the pre- 
sent year, just issued, is L.803,794, showing an increase on the 
preceding year of L.5627. The total amount of this sum appro- 
priated to Scotland is L..87,664.' For England and Wales the 
capitation grant amounts to L..77,000; and, taking the estimated 
populations as a measure of proportion, this grant, if extended to 
Scotland, would add about L.11,000 to the sum already stated, 
—giving a total of very little less than L.100,000. If, as we 
have seen, 1.5000 well spent has materially elevated the educa- 
tion in the northern counties, representing a population of a 
uarter of a million, what advantage may be anticipated from 
L.100,000, as well spent, over the whole of Scotland ? 

We are still suffering in all directions from the intensity of 
denominational animosities, although less now than formerly. 
It is the plain duty and interest of the Central Authority, while 
showing all respect to religious convictions, not to increase, but 
by all means to soften, these asperities. The present system puts 
a premium on them. It is sufficiently distressing that these 
feelings should remain in the hearts of adults, who have so 
much in common as to Church symbols, worship, and govern- 
ment; anything that tends to introduce them into the breasts of 
children, or to associate them with the business of education, is 
doubly to be deplored. This condition of things can be endured 
only if the state of religious feeling in the country renders a 
better system impossible. 

Now, it is of the utmost importance to find that, by those who 
attend the schools, the denominational element, as among Pro- 
testants, is scarcely regarded at all. The Report of the Com- 
mission as to England, founded on a very careful inquiry, is on 
this point quite decided; and also shows that, except where com- 
bined with Church attendance, the schools have no appreciable 
proselytising influence. As to Scotland, the reports of some of 


? Expenditure from Education Grants, ‘classified according to denomination 
of recipients,’ so far as these relate to Scotland (Estimates for 1861-62 :)— 

On schools connected with Established Church, . L.44,376 11 9 

Free Church, e ° ° . ° r 36,650 8 0 

Episcopal Church, ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ‘ 4,436 7 5 

Roman Catholic, . . " ‘ ‘ ‘ 2,202 13 


The number of schools thus aided appears (so far as we can collect them from 
the enumeration in the last Report for 1859-60) to be:—Parochial, 256; 
General Assembly, 205; Others—Established Church, 68; Free Church, 405; 
Episcopalian, 77; Roman Catholic, 28,—amounting, exclusive of the Roman 
Catholic schools, to 1011 schools. The expense of the Establishment in con- 
nection with this system amounts to L.65,205, 17s., of which there is charged, 
under the head of Inspection, L.43,164, 17s. 3d. 
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the inspectors are to the like effect. If there be difficulty, it 
does not come from the parents of the children, but from the 
managers of the schools, who attach importance to differences to 
which the parents do not give weight, where good teaching is the 
thing required. The condition of the burgh schools, already 
stated, shows that no ecclesiastical control is necessary, either 
to secure religious instruction or efficient general teaching. 
The reports of presbyteries to the General Assembly for last 
year, where the question of religious teaching is specially in- 
quired into, mention no instance of the neglect of religious 
teaching, so far as we observe, although they embrace 1741 
non-parochial schools, of which 51 are burgh schools, and 371 
adventure schools. The answer under this head is uniform, 
‘None neglect religious instruction.’ The private schools in 
Edinburgh, attended chiefly by children of the wealthier classes, 
afford another instance of excellent teaching and unobjection- 
able religious instruction, quite irrespective of ecclesiastical 
organization or control. We are informed by a friend, who 
has made direct personal inquiry into the matter, that of six 
of the principal schools of this class, having an aggregate at- 
tendance of about two thousand scholars, the head-master is in 
no case a member of the Church of Scotland. Yet the parents of 
the pupils are satisfied, because the teaching is good as respects 
religious as well as general instruction. It may therefore be re- 
garded as certain, that no system of elementary education could 
be maintained in Scotland in which religious instruction, con- 
ducted substantially as at present, did not form a part. 

The denominational schools are more ecclesiastical in their 
constitution than the parish schools. And so long as the public 
schools continue to be under the operation of the present tests 
and ecclesiastical control, so long will the other schools be ecclesi- 
astically constituted. The question seems to us a very serious 
one, and the decision rests with the people of Scotland. The 
interests of all seem to point to the removal of the tests. They 
are slowly, or not very slowly, undermining the parochial schools, 
on whose behalf their continuance is urged. They render futile 
all attempts to improve the condition of these schools, and of the 
schoolmasters, who are the unhappy victims of the religious 
animosities of others. If the present system of Privy Council 
grants is continued a little longer, and unless some new cause 
avert their fate, the parish schools will have ceased to hold their 
old historical, national character. The interest of the members 
of all the Churches is against the continuance of that system. 
They are finding great and increasing difficulty in maintaining 
their denominational schools, even with the large aid from the 
’ Reports, 1858-59, p. 247; and 1859-60, p. 277. ° 
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public funds, the continuance of which, on the present con- 
ditions, is very uncertain. The education reports of the Estab- 
lished Church and of the Free Church for last year tell the same 
tale: the subscriptions are falling off; if the schools are to be 
maintained, new efforts must be made,—a continually increased 
pressure, with diminishing results. 

Former attempts to put the parish schools on a more national 
basis have failed; and we believe all such attempts will fail 
until the pressing necessity is better recognised. In the words 
of the Lord Advocate, at the meeting of the Social Science 
Association in Glasgow—‘ Of all the difficulties which stand in 
the way of a national system of education, one of the most con- 
spicuous and important is the want of due appreciation on the 
part of the public of the real importance of the question.’ 

The general tone of the papers read and of the discussions at 
that meeting, seems to show that some progress has been made 
towards agreement. As respects the parish schools, the prac- 
tical difficulties are not great, the changes requisite not being 
fundamental. The appointment of the teacher might remain 
with the heritors,—the interpretation of the word being extended 
to its original meaning, and embracing all those whose names 
are on the valuation roll as proprietors, or at least within some 
very moderate limits." Tenants, who are legally liable in pay- 
ment of half of the school-assessments, ought to be to some extent 
included. The mode of assessment might be altered, so as to 
include mines and manufactories, and other modern permanent 
forms of property at present exempt. The salary would be 
sito increased to a minimum of L.50 per annum; and the 

ouse accommodations improved; and arrangements made for 
retirements, and retiring allowances. The examination of the 
schoolmaster would naturally be conducted by an educational, 
not an ecclesiastical, board. For cruel or immoral conduct, he 
might be made liable to suspension or dismissal by the sheriff ; 
for negligence or incompetence, by the Educational Board. The 
interference of the Presbytery (if at all retained) would be con- 
fined to the examination of the school. This would not impl 

authority over the teacher or the teaching, and might be ald, 
as affording a check on any central inspection; and in some 
tural districts no other local examiners are available. The heri- 
tors might elect a school committee for ordinary management 
and control, and in the place of the Presbytery. It will be a 
question whether this committee should have power to interfere 


‘ Principal Tulloch—‘ There are few inte’:igent Churchmen, ‘I fancy, who 
would be disposed to contend for the exclusive connection of the parish teacher 
with the Established Church, so long as his appointment is left in the hands of 
the present electors.’—Transactions, p. 345. 
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authoritatively with religious teaching; or whether the school- 
master in that matter should be independent, with this qualifi- 
cation, that he should be subject to the same test with the 
professors in universities, and liable to dismissal by the Edu- 
cational Board, if proved to have taken advantage of his public 
= to undermine the belief of his pupils, by giving re- 
igious instruction inconsistent with the Confession of Faith. 
The latter alternative is recommended by some important con- 
siderations. It meets the objection, taken by many, to religious 
instruction by law ; it excludes interference with the teacher in 
so delicate a matter ; and especially, it greatly lessens the serious 
danger of dissension in the committee. From participating in 
any dogmatic religious teaching, any child should, on the desire 
of its parents, or guardians, expressed to that effect, be exempted. 
Under some such system, there would, it is believed, be no very 
serious practical difficulty. A large proportion of the denomi- 
national schools in the rural districts might easily be included 
under some such system as this, where requisite for the local 
necessities. The present managers might, in such cases, at least 
for a time, be represented in the school committee. The rest 
would be otherwise made use of to the public advantage. Com- 
missioners, or some other authority having the public confidence, 
would possibly have to determine in what cases such schools 
should be maintained at the expense of the locality, and what 
further provision should be made in burghs and other populous 
localities. There is more difficulty as to the organization of these 
schools ; because no existing machinery would be to the same 
extent, probably, available. One thing is to us quite plain—that 
in constituting the schools there ought to be no entanglement 
with ecclesiastical organizations. If the Established Church is 
to be dispossessed in the public interest, it is certain that no 
other Churches will be permitted to take the same place. The 
Churches will be represented, not by their oftice-bearers as such, 
but by their members; and thus far more equitably, and with 
less danger of collision. We believe the combined Presbyterian 
scheme, proposed at the Glasgow meeting, to be objectionable, 
and quite impracticable. The so-called ‘secular system, with 
combined general and separate religious teaching, is so un- 
aged in Scotland, that on that ground alone it will hardly 
e pressed by those who desire to see an early settlement. 
That schools can be, in favourable circumstances, successfully 
administered under that system, can hardly be denied ; but it 1s 
not to be recommended as well adapted to the general condition 
of Scotland. In its nature, and in its effects, it is probably 
hardly less sectarian than the denominational system; and 
it enforces the recognition of ecclesiastical divisions, even in 
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cases where no practical inconvenience is felt. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that this branch of the question is encumbered 
with serious difficulties, and all honest attempts at their solution 
ought to receive respectful attention, even those of doctrinaires. 
If, in the organization of additional schools in towns, the prin- 
ciples, already stated with reference to parochial schools, be 
given effect to, viz: 1st, That the local administrative authority 
(whether school committee or magistrates) shall be elected 
irrespective of ecclesiastical conditions; 2d, That, having elected 
a teacher in their opinion duly qualified, they shall not be 
entitled to interfere authoritatively with the religious instruc- 
tion given, beyond testing it by the examination of the pupils; 
3d, That the teacher shall be subject to no test, except that re- 
quired of professors, and liable to removal if it be disregarded ; 
and, lastly, That parents shall have the right of exempting 
their children from dogmatical religious teaching—it is possible 
that the difficulties shall be overcome. These are only sugges- 
tions as to the sort of proposal we might recommend; it is out 
of the question here to give details. Let us be reasonable, and, 
above all, entirely in earnest in the matter ; and the impossibilities 
will perhaps be found only very modest mountains, greatly ex- 
aggerated by the mists of prejudice or indifference. The schools 
thus established might receive aid from the public funds, accord- 
ing to such a system as is proposed by the Commissioners for 
England, in proportion to the number of scholars, and subject to 
some variation according to their reported efficiency. They 
would all be subject to inspection. 

Among the advantages of such a scheme as we have sketched, 
one of much importance is, that it would tend to elevate teachers 
to the rank of an independent profession, and give them a sense 
of liberty and responsibility, which would tell with much advan- 
tage on their work. No intellectual profession can thrive as a 
pendicle to a profession of a different sort. The animosities often 
prevailing between minister and schoolmaster would be lessened, 
if the latter were independent. Our belief is, that, on the whole, 
the teacher would become a much more valuable coadjutor to 
the minister, and that the two would co-operate far more pleasantly 
than they do. If we may take the masters of the elementary 
schools for the upper classes in Edinburgh as samples of what 
independence may do for teachers, we are certain that no one 
has cause to dread the effects of their emancipation. 

We have now nearly completed our task, very inadequately, 
but at least with a desire to do justice. The immediate obstruc- 
tion we find to be the tests. The objection on the part of a large 
proportion of the community to any religious teaching by Act of 
Parliament, would be obviated, it is believed, by some such 
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arrangement as has been proposed: the opposition to all public 
aid of education is, in Scotland, too exceptional to be important. 

The most serious opposition comes at present from the Churches, 
or from those acting in their interest. Meantime, another genera- 
tion is growing up with most inadequate means of education. It 
is true they do not use sufficiently the means they have, children 
being so early withdrawn from school; but is not that a reason 
why the quality should be as good as possible? The argument 
used for the tests, and also against any school organization not 
ecclesiastical—that there will be no security otherwise for religious 
teaching—is not always used honestly; and it implies distrust 
both of the Churches and the people of Scotland.’ From its 
felt importance, and from confirmed habit, a religious education 
has become a recognized necessity. Religious wants have greatly 
promoted education; more than any other cause, in its begin- 
ning, the desire to read the Bible in the vernacular; whose in- 
fluence has, indeed, been pre-eminent—first impelling to the 
study of letters, then providing a literature so sublime and 
various, that they who have pondered that solitary Book can 
never be an uneducated people. The nation, having now ‘at- 
tained its majority,’ may naturally refuse to continue longer 
under subjection in the matter of education. 


? Mr Murray Dunlop said : ‘ Tests were of no practical value ; for while they 
kept back the conscientious, they were no barrier to the unprincipled. At the 
same time, he dissented from that part of Mr Fraser’s paper in which it was 
stated, that ifthe tests were removed, without any other safeguard being adopted, 
the religious teaching of the country would be endangered.’—Z7ansactions, etc., 
p. 422. 
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Art. X.—1. The Illustrated Handbook of Architecture. By 
JAMES Fercusson, M.R.1I.B.A. Second Edition. London, 
1859. 

2. Geschichte der Baukunst. By Franz Kucier. Stuttgart, 
1859. 

3. Geschichte der Architektur. By Dr WitHetm LUBKE. 
Cologne, 1858. 

4, Introduction to the Study of Gothic Architecture. By JOHN 
Henry Parker, F.S.A. Oxford and London, 1861. 


Tue history of architecture, rightly understood, is the history 
of the human mind. Every country possessed of any architec- 
ture at all, has stamped it with the impress of its manners, 
morals, religion, opinions, and modes of thought, in the several 
changes which these have undergone from age to age. 

The works here enumerated’ undertake to give a comprehen- 
sive catholic view of architecture in its bearing on the study of 
the past, assigning its proper place and function to each country 
and race. Mr Fergusson’s ‘ Handbook of Architecture’ was first 
published in 1855, and has been sufficiently popular to be now 
in its second edition, which, however, is but a reprint of the 
original two volumes in one, with a new title-page and frontis- 
piece. It is a marvel of cheapness, considering the mass of 
information contained, and the profusion of woodcuts.  Illus- 
trations are an absolute essential in such a book, and Mr Fer- 
gusson gives us upwards of four hundred representations of 
buildings in different parts of the world, the greater number 
reduced to a uniform scale, so that the eye at once takes in their 
relative magnitude. These woodcuts are derived from a variety 
of sources. We have considerable confidence in those of which 
the originals are Mr Fergusson’s own drawings: of the rest 
many seem to be good, but some are taken from questionable 
authorities. There have been few greater obstacles in the way 
of the critical study of architecture than the prevailing inaccu- 
racy of architectural drawings. The artist not imbued with the 
spirit or meaning of what he has set himself to draw, takes a 
careless sketch on the spot, and elaborates a drawing out of it at 
his leisure, by modifying or smoothing down the rough lines in 
accordance with his ideas of the beautiful or picturesque, and 
adding such details and finishing touches as appear to him to be 
improvements. No one who has not been in the habit of exa- 

1 No. 4 is a book of more limited design, but we have placed it on our list as 
a favourable specimen of the popular manuals which the English universities 
have produced. Though devoted mainly to the medizval styles of England, a 


great deal of information is incorporated regarding the connection between 
the architectural history of Great Britain and the Continent. 
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mining architectural drawings, and comparing them with what 
they are meant to represent, can have an idea of the extent of 
this evil. Any of our readers who will take the trouble to place 
one of the numerous photographs now to be had of St Mark’s, 
Venice, side by side with the representation of the same building 
in Gally Knight’s Italy, will not accuse us of exaggeration in 
this matter. Scarcely a single detail of the engraving will be 
found to have any correspondence with the photograph, and, 
among numerous minor differences, it will be observed that the 
main arches on the south side are acutely pointed in the former 
and round in the latter. Mr Thomas Hope’s ‘ Historical Essay 
on Architecture’ is a work containing not a little sound criti- 
cism, and full of a real love for the subject : it is accompanied, 
too, with a volume of plates, representations of the most remark- 
able buildings in Europe, with profuse details of parts and deco- 
rations, all clearly and elaborately engraved. Some years ago 
we compared on the spot a number of these plates with the 
object which they professed to represent, and to our dismay 
could discover none that had the most distant approach to accu- 
racy, with the sole exception of the views of Worms Cathedral— 
which, one and all of them, were minutely correct ; but we after- 
wards discovered that these, instead of being, like the rest, repro- 
ductions of Mr Hope’s drawings, were reduced copies of the 
plates in Moller’s ‘ Deukmiiler der Deutschen Kunst.’ Photo- 
graphy should operate as a check on this random drawing. 

The second book on our list is Kugler’s ‘Geschichte der 
Baukunst.’ One of the divisions of the same author's ‘ Hand- 
buch der Kunstgeschichte,’ translated and edited by Sir Charles 
Eastlake, under the name of the ‘ Handbook of Painting,’ has 
attained considerable popularity in this country. The present 
work is the architectural part of the ‘Kunstgeschichte,’ im- 
mensely expanded and improved. The author goes over the 
same ground with Mr Fergusson. His illustrations are pretty 
numerous, but they are unfortunately selected with the view of 
being supplementary to another work, the ‘ Atlas der Kunstges- 
chichte,’ of which one volume is devoted to architecture ; and 
the consequence is, that we are often disappointed in finding 
most remarkable and typical buildings unrepresented. In fact, 
without the ‘ Atlas, the ‘Geschichte der Baukunst’ can hardly 
be considered complete. 

Mr Fergusson, in an introductory chapter, gives us at some 
length his idea of what architecture is, and of the true principles 
of architectural criticism. He defines architecture as ‘ the art 
of ornamental and ornamented construction, and takes pains to 
distinguish it from ‘ building’ and ‘civil engineering.’ All con- 
siderations of constructive fitness are said to be the province of 
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the civil engineer, not the architect, the domain of the latter 
lying exclusively in decoration; and Mr Fergusson pushes this 
view to the extreme of recommending that the architect would 


‘Delegate the mechanical part of his task to the engineer, and so 
restrict himself entirely to the artistic arrangement and the ornamen- 
tation of his design. This division of labour is essential to success, 
and was always practised where art was a reality; and no great 
work should be undertaken without the union of the two. Perfect 
artistic and perfect mechanical skill can hardly be found combined 
in one person, but it is only by their joint assistance that a great 
work of architecture can be produced. A building may be said to 
be architectural in the proportion in which the artistic or ornamental 
purposes are allowed to prevail over the mechanical, and an object 
of engineering, when the utilitarian exigencies of the design are al- 
lowed to prevail over the artistic.’ 


Here we are constrained to differ from Mr Fergusson. Orna- 
ment is, or ought to be, by no means the primary consideration 
with the architect. The first great requisite of a building is, 
that it served its purpose well, whether that purpose be to defend 
from the weather, to preserve a memorial of past events, or to 
suggest emotions; and according as the building serves its pur- 
pose or tells its story well or ill, we form our estimate of the 
skill of the architect. Secondary and subordinate is the consi- 
deration of pleasing or graceful appearance ; yet so closely con- 
nected are the two requisites, that, even in an age of division of 
labour, they must be pronounced inseparable. Much of the 
pleasure derived from good architecture arises not from any 
thought of ornament as such, but, as in the works of nature, 
from an instinctive recognition of fitness as evincing intelligence 
and design. In the purest architecture, whatever is useful be- 
comes necessarily and without effort ornamental, and nothing is 
ornamental that is not also useful. The separation of the two 
has always been a symptom of decline in the art. When orna- 
ment is conceived of apart from utility, the sure result is, that 
some members of a building are assumed as useful, others as 
ornamental. The applied ornament is found to clash with vulgar 
utilitarian requisites, and the result is that the latter are subor- 
dinated or ignored. In the hands of an old architect of Verona 
or Niirnberg, the chimneys, being a useful feature, become of 
necessity a pleasing one. In the conception of a nineteenth cen- 
tury architect of Britain, they are a necessary evil, whose presence 
mars his idea of ornament: they are therefore excluded from his 
design altogether; and there is a tacit understanding that, in 
judging or criticising a completed street front, they are to be sup- 
posed to be absent. 


Half of Mr Fergusson’s ‘Handbook’ is devoted to the pra- 
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Christian styles of architecture, beginning with the indigenous 
styles of India, and including Ceylon, Burmah, Thibet, and 
Nepaul. This is a most valuable part of the book, being the 
result of researches to which the author has devoted a great 
part of his life. We have a mass of new and highly interesting 
matter, relating to the Buddhist, Jaina, and Hindu architecture 
of India, all carefully digested, and accompanied with numerous 
woodcuts. The architecture of China, Aboriginal America, and 
Western Asia follow, including hypothetical restorations of the 
Nineveh remains. On this last subject Mr Fergusson, the de- 
signer of the Nineveh Court of the Crystal Palace, is entitled to 
be heard; but it is well known that most other competent judges 
consider him rash and premature in assuming the identity of the 
architectural monuments of Assyria and Persepolis, buildings 
differing in date, purpose, and locality. 

Having completed the history of the Asiatic styles, Mr 
Fergusson goes back to the earliest dawnings of the art in 
Egypt, and traces the history of architecture, in the countries 
where it was carried forward in continuity down to the begin- 
ning of Christian forms. The styles of Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome, are treated in succession clearly and succinctly. We 
have a short account of what little is known of the architecture 
of the Sassanians, and a valuable and well illustrated history of 
the Saracenic styles. 

The second half of Mr Fergusson’s book (what in the first 
edition formed the second volume) is devoted exclusively to 
Christian architecture, which he treats under three heads,— 
Romanesque, Gothic, and Byzantine. But by Romanesque and 
Gothic he does not mean what these terms generally denote. 
Mr Fergusson’s Romanesque is the basilica style, and the term 
Gothic is with him extended to include all the varieties of round- 
arched architecture generally known as Romanesque, except 
the Pisan. An established nomenclature should not, it appears 
to us, be departed from, without stronger reasons than Mr 
Fergusson has adduced for his alteration. If Romanesque be 
assumed to mean ‘ modified Roman,’ the architecture developed 
out of the Roman basilica is more properly so called than the 
basilica itself. The word ‘Gothic’ might be objected to were 
we inventing a new term, in so far as the Goths were only one of 
the less important of the tribes who adopted the style; but it is 
a word that has established itself in our language, and is well 
understood, while the etymological objections are still stronger 
against it in Mr Fergusson’s extended meaning. Kugler adopts 
the ordinary classification and nomenclature: with him, Christian 
architecture occupies a part of vol. 1, and the whole of vols. 2 
and 3; and in this, the principal part of his work, he is on the 
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whole more complete and more minutely accurate than Fergus- 
son. The principal buildings of each style are described in 
considerable detail: of illustrations there are, for the reason 
already mentioned, not so many as the subject requires; and 
from this cause, as well as the frequent enumeration of buildings 
of secondary interest, and a terseness, almost dryness of style, 
his book will probably be the less attractive of the two to most 
even of those readers who are thoroughly conversant with the 
German language. 

Christianity finding Roman architecture debased and effete, 
waked it into a new life, and in the course of time modified and 
developed it into something far nobler and more beautiful than 
it had ever been before. In the early centuries, when persecu- 
tion drove the Christians to seek refuge in the Catacombs of 
Rome, their sole architecture, if we may so call it, consisted in 
tombs and funeral chapels. These chapels, or oratories, marked 
the graves of confessors and martyrs. The recess hollowed out 
for the sarcophagus was dedicated to Christian worship; and 
while the polluted art of heathen Rome was rejected with aver- 
sion, we find the primitive Christians speedily adopting an art 
of their own, rude indeed in its beginnings, but beautifully 
expressive. The craving for symbolism is an instinct of man 
everywhere, but is especially strong in Eastern countries. 
Christianity had been propagated from the East, and a large 
proportion of its original disciples were either Jews or Jewish 
proselytes. The discourses of its Divine Founder are full of the 
typical and symbolical, and so also was the Jewish religion, of 
which the Christian was the complement. The sarcophagi and 
walls of the oratories became covered with a rude sculpture and 
painting, historical and emblematical, suggested in a great 
measure by the Jewish and Christian Scriptures; and including 
representations of the candlestick of the temple, the fish, the 
anchor, the dove, Noah in the ark, Cain and Abel, the vine, the 
door, the heart, the palm-branch,—the last denoting the grave of 
a martyr. 

The rapid spread of Christianity, and its toleration as a 
religion, rendered it necessary that buildings should be erected 
for Christian worship. The temples of the old religion would 
have been unsuitable models, independently of the abhorrence 
in which the early Christians held everything pertaining to the 
idolatry of heathendom. The resting-places of the martyrs still 
retained their hallowed associations, and the circular tombs built 
over them were resorted to for worship, or at least for the ritual 
portion of it. In the Eastern Empire, the tomb, with the 
addition of the four arms of the Greek cross, was developed 
into the Byzantine church. In Western Europe, also, the 
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tomb was the progenitor of the Baptisteries of Italy, and the 
round churches built occasionally, though always exceptionally, 
at different periods of the middle ages. But the basilica, which 
under the Empire had served the double purpose of a court of 
justice and exchange, suggested a more appropriate type, which 
became the prevailing one in the West. It was an oblong build- 
ing, separated by colonnades into a central avenue and two (or 
four) lateral passages, corresponding to a nave with side aisles, 
These aisles were covered, shops erected within them, and a 
gallery above; while the central passage was generally, though 
not always, open to the sky. At the further end of the building 
was a semicircular elevated niche called the tribune, in which 
justice was dispensed; and below the tribune was a dark 
chamber, in which the accused was placed when undergoing trial. 
A very few modifications on this form converted it into the 
Christian basilica. All these members were retained; and for 
the continuous architrave which surmounted the colonnade was 
substituted a series of arches sustaining a wall pierced with 
windows, which supported a flat timber roof covering the central 
aisle. The further extremity of the nave, partitioned off for the 
singers and inferior clergy, was termed the choir; at its side 
stood two ambones, from which the epistle and the gospel 
respectively were read. A screen called the cancellum separated 
the choir from the sanctuary or transept, elevated by steps, in 
the centre of which stood the altar. The tribune or apse con- 
tained the seats of the bishop and superior clergy. The congre- 
gation assembled in the aisles, the men in the right aisle, and 
the women in the left, while the right gallery was reserved for 
widows, and the left for virgins dedicated to a religious life. The 
subterranean chamber became a depository for the relics of the 
patron saint, which were visible to the congregation through the 
openings of a grating. In front of the church was generally a 
square cloistered court, called the atrium or paradisus, a sugges- 
tion probably from the Temple at Jerusalem, with a fountain 
at which the people washed their hands before entering. The 
lowest class of penitents were not allowed to penetrate beyond 
the atrium, which was also used for interment. Between the 
nave and atrium was the narthex or porch, reserved for the 
lesser penitents and catechumens. Such are the essential 
features of the Christian basilica, which were adhered to for 
centuries with hardly any change, further than the addition of 
side altars, and the removal of the choir from the nave to the 
sanctuary. 

Meanwhile, architecture pursued a different course in the 
Eastern Empire. The Byzantine church, like the basilica, 
sprung almost at once into perfection in the reign of Constantine. 
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The essential parts are four naves, disposed at right angles in the 
form of a cross, and a central structure supporting a dome. It 
is said we have the rude original of this form in the Catacombs ; 
but if so, it was adopted the more readily from the dome being 
already a favourite feature in Eastern architecture, having been 
in use, as Mr Fergusson points out, among the Sassanians. 
This style culminated in the gorgeous St Sophia at Constanti- 
nople. We find Byzantine architecture exerting a certain limited 
influence in Italy, particularly on the shores of the Adriatic. 
The reconquest of Italy by Justinian, or rather Belisarius, doubt- 
less contributed to this. San Vitale, at Ravenna, a church of 
immense historical importance, consecrated in 541, though not 
in form a Greek cross, is full of Byzantine character. 

But, along with this Eastern influence, there was another still 
more powerful element coming into play in the Western Em- 
pire,—namely, the immigration of the northern tribes, who began 
to pour across the Alps and settle in multitudes in the valley of 
the Po and Central Italy. Thenceforward we find the character 
and history of Europe to be the result of the blending of three 
influences,—the civilisation of the South, the Christianity of the 
East, and the vigour of the North ; and, in course of time, about 
the tenth century, an architecture arose on the plains of Lom- 
bardy, nobler than any that had preceded it. In this new style, 
each new element left its impress ; but as the Roman formed the 
groundwork, it has been designated the modified Roman, or 
Romanesque. The lengthened nave, the tribune, and the crypt 
of the basilica, are retained, while the cupola and the symbol of 
the cross are borrowed from the Byzantines. The remaining 
features are due to the northern character, more especially the 
introduction of vaulted roofs. The light classical columns of the 
basilica are superseded by massive piers, sometimes plain, some- 
times clustered ; the side aisles, and in many cases the central 
aisle also, are roofed with stone vaulting in place of the old tim- 
ber ceiling, and the vaulting is covered for protection by an ex- 
ternal sloping roof. We have still the clearstory, and frequently 
the triforium gallery. The crypt is enlarged into a subterranean 
chapel. The apse is still, as before, a semicircular projection, 
whose roof is internally one-half of a dome, and externally one- 
half of a cone. The atrium generally disappears, and the 
western front begins to be an ornamental feature. Galleries of 
diminutive arcades with slender columns run along under the 
eaves and up the pediment, affording an exquisite play of light 
and shade, and giving that expression of delicate lightness which 
the middle age architects always considered desirable in the 
upper part of a building. Another prevalent decoration is a 
system of pannelling, apparently a reminiscence of timber archi- 
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tecture. Corbel-tables, with semicircular notches, run along 
under the cornices and string courses, and descend at intervals 
in stripes like pilasters. The earliest churches had often been 
of wood; and when a more enduring material was substituted, 
the architects, who had got attached to the forms suggested by 
the less enduring material, transferred them to stone. 

The campanile or bell-tower is an important feature of the 
style. Lofty, narrow, and square, it stands apart from the 
church, grouping beautifully with it. These towers, unbuttressed 
and unbroken in outline, impress the eye with the idea of the 
most perfect solidity and stability, and are all constructed on one 
general type, divided into stages, and pierced with arched open- 
ings. In adherence to the law by which buildings become lighter 
as they ascend, the apertures always increase in number towards 
the top; at first they are separated by solid wall, in the upper 
stories by delicate shafts forming arcades. The tower is finished 
by a deep cornice and obtuse pyramidal roof. The form of these 
bell-towers is very familiar to every one who has visited Italy. 
In Rome, where the original type of church kept its ground 
against the new style, they were nevertheless introduced with 
the use of bells in the tenth century, and became almost indis- 
pensable adjuncts of the basilica. 

This style shows an enormous advance in artistic feeling. 
We have not merely a superaddition of new forms, but a new 
life imparted to the old ones, while the conflicting elements are 
fused into a lovely and harmonious whole. Mr Fergusson ceases 
not to regret the introduction of what he considers ‘the prime 
motive of the Gothic style,’ the use of a separate external roof to 
cover the vaulting. He says of this practice :— 


‘ Notwithstanding its being so general, and our familiarity with it 
being so great, that we have learned to think it no blemish, there 
cannot be a practice more destructive of true architectural effect, and, 
what is worse, of true building stability. All vaults after this age 
became mere false ceilings, unseen externally, and depending for 
their existence on the maintenance of a very frail wooden covering. 
It may have been difficult to make naked vaults and domes proof 
against the weather. Still it was done before, and is done by the 
Saracenic architects to the present day; but the Gothic architects 
could not or would not do it.’ 


On this point and others, the author’s judgment appears to us 
to have been warped by his Oriental studies and leanings. We 
are as averse as he can be to architectural shams and lies, but 
surely a contrivance adopted openly and avowedly as a useful 
and almost necessary defence against weather, does not come 
within this category. The Saracenic architects may have found 
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such a protection unnecessary in Eastern climates, but it does 
not follow that it is not required to throw off snow and rain in 
the moister north and west of Europe. And, independently of 
its practical use, it appears to us that the sloping roof has a 
peculiar propriety in northern styles, indicating the animal 
energy of the northern races, as the convex roof does the 
languor and dreaminess of the eastern. The roof of that 
curious architectural exotic, Rosslyn Chapel, near Edinburgh, 
is constructed on Mr Fergusson’s principle. It has the charm 
of strangeness, but we ask any one acquainted with it, whether 
its bulging form is not felt to be singularly inappropriate? 
We are informed that constant repair is required to keep it 
water-tight. 

The tenth century is fixed by Kugler as the period of transi- 
tion, but there are few known Romanesque examples in Italy 
earlier than the eleventh. In fact, hardly any remains of tenth 
century buildings survive; were there any in existence, they 
would probably show incipient symptoms of the change, which 
was doubtless a gradual one. The end of the tenth century was 
a period of general panic and prostration of energy : a notion had 
taken possession of men’s minds that the world was to come to 
an end in the year 1000 ; but when the second millennium of the 
Christian era had begun without the occurrence of any such 
catastrophe, this stagnation was succeeded by a powerful reaction. 
All Italy was stirred with a new life; the great republics arose. 
The wealth of the new States, and the spoils taken from the 
Saracens, were converted into cathedrals, churches, and convents, 
constructed on a scale never before heard of. Stately municipal 
halls and princely palaces sprang up in the great Italian towns, 
less elaborately decorated than the churches, but impressed with 
the same general character. As the style advanced, it freed itself 
more and more from conventional trammels, revelling in profuse 
imagery and fancy run wild. ‘Tiers of arcades rose one above 
another, whose thin shafts were sometimes covered with quaint 
grotesque figures. Shallow porches loaded with surface orna- 
ment were sustained by slender pillars resting on the backs of 
monsters. In addition to the common character of profuse de- 
coration, each Italian city or province had local peculiarities of 
its own. The intercourse which Venice maintained with the 
East led her to look abroad for her model, and to adopt a style 
almost purely Byzantine for the great and gorgeous Ducal 
Chapel, which was to contain the body of St Mark. Byzantine 
traditions indeed lingered all along the coast of the Adriatic : 
the Cathedral of Ancona is Byzantine in general design, 
though Romanesque in its details; it is a building of such 
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interest, that we wonder Mr Fergusson should have left it un- 
noticed. 

But the honour of taking the lead in the development of 
Romanesque architecture belonged to Pisa. She had become 
the most considerable maritime power of Italy. Her fleet of 
galleys was employed with much success against the Moham- 
medan pirates who infested the coasts of the Mediterranean ; and 
she acquired great renown in 1063 by a brilliant and successful 
expedition, in which Sicily was freed from the Saracens, and a 
vast amount of treasure and six richly laden vessels were carried 
off from Palermo. The Pisans thought they could not do better 
than devote this booty to the erection of a cathedral, which in 
size and magnificence would rival St Mark’s at Venice. The 
name of the architect, Buschetto, has been preserved on his 
tomb, and he must rank among the few men of original genius 
who have inaugurated a new epoch in architecture. Who does 
not number among his most cherished memories of Italy the 
grass-grown old Piazza of Pisa, with the cathedral, the leaning 
tower, the Baptistery, and the Campo Santo,—a group rivalling 
in fascination the Piazza of St Mark itself? And not the least 
lovely element in this lovely whole is the facade of the Duomo, 
with its four stories of delicate arcades piled above each other, 
and prolonged in fantastic quaintness under the sloping roof. 
Kugler rightly esteems Pisa Cathedral as the most noble as well 
as the most important building of its age; but Mr Fergusson is 
of a different mind. While acknowledging the separate beauty 
of the details, he characterizes the style of ornamentation as false, 
clumsy, and lifeless, adding that the subdivision into five orders is 
more open to criticism than the two orders of our own St Paul's. 
We may remark that the orders of St Paui’s are objectionable, 
not because they break its height, but because the upper order 
is a sham, hiding the true structure and suggesting a false one; 
whereas there is no such fraud in the Pisa arcades. It is cer- 
tainly not a principle universally true, that minute subdivision 
takes from magnitude. We judge of the size of a building from 
a combined impression of the size of the part most in view, and 
the number of parts. To us it appears that the arrangement of 
Pisa facade, similar in idea to that of the campanile above de- 
scribed, is about the most effective that could be devised for pro- 
ducing the impression of height. There is no break till the wall 
has reached an elevation too great for the eye to measure it, and 
beyond that point every additional division adds to the apparent 
height. The upper arcades are completely subordinated to the 
lower one; and as the basement arches are not recessed, their 
extreme richness does not take from the general character of 
solidity. Buschetto’s style and model was adopted in a numerous 
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family of churches at Pisa and Lucca, in which the singularly 
storied facade is repeated, in the Lucchese churches with far 
more richness of ornament.’ 

To the north of the Po, the corbelnotch and pilaster-strip 
ornamentation is an especial favourite ; the Veronese architects, 
in their passionate attachment to this reminiscence of timber 
work, multiply the pilaster-strips, and sometimes carry them 
down in an unbroken line from the summit of a building to its 
base. The long thin shafts of the porches, condemned by Fer- 
gusson and admired by Ruskin, are also nothing but petrified 
timber supports. We cannot agree with Kugler in considering 
the predominance of the Roman over the northern influence as 
an especial characteristic of Verona, more particularly when 
we recal to mind the fagades of the Duomo and San Zenone, 
and certain wild, strange figures of armed men, engaged in 
deadly conflict, of huntsmen, birds, beasts, and fishes, in all sorts 
of singularly conceived attitudes, the whole intensely northern 
and brimful of humour and of action. The later Romanesque 
of Pisa alone outdoes Verona in this sort of energy: the sculp- 
tures of the Pavran San Michele can only be compared to the 
creations of a feverish nightmare. 

It is an easy transition from the Romanesque of Italy to 
the fairest of her offspring—the Romanesque of the Rhine. 
The least observant of our summer tourists can hardly fail to 
have his attention attracted by the multitude of round-arched 
churches which rise all along the banks of the German river. 
All are of one very beautiful type,—that type, in its veriest 
minutia, recalling the Romanesque churches of north Italy. 
The characteristic decorations of Lombardy are there—the 
same corbel-tables of semicircular notches descending in shallow 
pilasters, the same open arcade encircling the apse, the apse 
itself precisely identical in form; and any one who is at all 
conversant with the architectural peculiarities of the different 
Lombard towns, will at once identify the details as those of 
Pavia. Yet, along with all this identity, there are striking 
points of difference. The tall square campanile of Italy has 

1 Thoroughly as this group of churches is stamped with the new character, 
the use, in some instances, of the round column in the interior instead of the 
square piers, leads Mr Fergusson to class them under the Basilican in place of 
under the Romanesque (in his phraseology ‘round Gothic’) style. We wonder 
that the prevalence of the round column in the pointed Gothic of Venice and 
Verona, as well as occasionally in Germany, where the material was strong 
enough, did not suggest the impropriety of making it a test of style,—the fact 
being, that in all other respects the Pisan churches partake strongly of the 
northern and eastern elements. The Duomo of Pisa has a central Byzantine 
cupola and large transepts stretching far beyond the nave, with apsidal termina- 
tions; and in the wild excitement of the Lucchese San Michele, it would be 


difficult to see anything analogous to the languor and repose of the Roman 
style. 
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had a spire superimposed on it—a spire of a form as strange 
and foreign to an English as to an Italian eye. In the absence of 
a diagram, we may describe it as a four-sided pyramid, rising dia- 
gonally from between the gables, which terminate the four sides 
of the tower ;! and the tower with its spire is no longer detached, 
but forms an integral part of the church, sometimes single, 
sometimes in duplicate; often three or more towers, some of 
them round or octagonal, are grouped together in some system 
more or less beautiful of symmetry and subordination. Some- 
times the intersection of the transept is developed into a tower, 
round or square. There is a tendency to reduplication of the 
different parts of the church in new positions; apses are 
protruded from the ends of the transept as well as from the 
choir; we meet with a western in addition to the eastern 
transept, in some instances with the further peculiarity of a 
western choir and apse. In sympathy with the spire, the pitch 
of the church roof has been considerably heightened. The 
— of difference between the architecture of the Po and the 

hine are, in short, as striking as the points of identity. The 
German architect, seizing the spirit of the Italian style, has 
amalgamated with it some indigenous element so skilfully as to 
produce a perfectly harmonious whole,—a little less graceful, 
perhaps, than the parent style, but grander in conception. We 
find the same style ramifying itself through Germany and 
Switzerland, and spreading as far east as Styria and Hungary, 
but nowhere in the same purity or nobility of conception as in 
the neighbourhood of the Rhine. 

As the architecture of a country is the reflection of its history, 
let us advert for a moment to the history of the country which 
gave birth to this style. At the time when the Rhine was the 
eastern frontier of the province of Gaul, the borders of the 
Rhine and Moselle were largely colonized by the Romans. 
Treves was the transalpine capital of the empire, and a large 
and wealthy city, Cologne, a flourishing colony, and there is 
hardly one of the presently existing towns on the left bank of 
the Rhine which was not, in its origin, a Roman frontier for- 
tress. The inroads of the Franks and Allemanni, which drove 
the Romans from the Rhine, were attended with an immense de- 
struction of Roman monuments. Yet these tribes were not such 
utter barbarians as they have sometimes been represented ; and 
once masters of Gaul, they endeavoured to put in practice the 
principles of Roman government. They continued to have an 
architecture, which, in its turn, was nearly swept away by the 


1 In Mr Fergusson’s representation (from Boisserée), of the characteristic 
example of this spire, that of the Apostelnkirche at Cologne, the four-sided is 
made an eight-sided pyramid. 
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next invaders—the Normans. Kugler has come to the con- 
clusion that the colossal gateway at Treves, called the ‘ Porta 
Nigra,’ and reputed to be Roman, is a work of Merovingian 
art; but, be this as it may, enough remains to show that the 
Franks followed in the main, though in somewhat debased form, 
the traditional type left them by the Romans. The Rhine 
country once more became a centre of art and civilisation 
when Charlemagne took up his residence at Aix. The cele- 
brated Miinster which he built there, was a ceremonial church, 
intended for the founder’s tomb; and hence the form—a slightly 
Germanized copy of San Vitale at Ravenna. In both, a large 
lofty octagon, roofed with a dome, is surrounded by a consider- 
ably lower concentric vaulted aisle. The central building opens 
into the aisle by eight arches, separated by piers. In order to 
have the requisite galleries, the aisle is filled up with arcades, 
two stories of them at Ravenna, three at Aix, at Ravenna 
covered with tunnel-vaulting, at Aix with cross vaulting. The 
entrance to Charlemagne’s church was by a bold tower-like 
vestibule, flanked by two round turrets with staircases. The 
sole outside decoration of the octagon was a pilaster, with 
a classical-looking capital descending at each angle. 

The Miinster of Aix stands almost alone among the now 
extant monuments of this age, but it must have had no small 
influence on the succeeding architecture. It is probable that 
the round (or polygonal) form of church was largely adopted in 
the ninth and tenth centuries, and we know that it never went 
quite out of use in the Romanesque period. Yet we think Mr 
Fergusson goes too far, when he says that from Charlemagne’s 
time till about the end of the tenth century, almost all the 
churches built in Germany were round. We have no doubt 
there were also basilicas, many of them perhaps of timber; and 
were they extant, we could probably trace in them the peculiarly 
German features of the Rhenish style. But we are not left to 
mere conjecture on this subject. An important document of 
the first half of the ninth century comes to our aid,—a ground 
plan of the contemplated monastery of St Gall, in Switzerland, 
with an accompanying description in Latin hexameters. The 
foundation being a very wealthy one, everything is designed on 
a grand scale, and there is a completeness and refinement in the 
conventual buildings, and all their adjuncts, which is quite 
astonishing in so rude an age. The church of the convent is a 
basilica 200 feet long, possessing a number of the peculiarities 
afterwards found in the Romanesque of the Rhine. The 
western as well as the eastern termination is apsidal. Outside 
a parvis which surrounds the apse, and quite detached, are two 
round towers, ascended by winding stairs or inclined planes, in 
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position and form similar to the round towers of Ireland ; in the 
upper story of each is a chapel and altar. The purpose of 
these towers is said to be ‘ad universa superspicienda. The 
founder and patron saint of this monastery was the leader of a 
colony of Irish monks, who, in the early part of the sixth 
century, carried agriculture, the arts, and the doctrines of re- 
ligion, to the fastnesses of the Alps. His cell became, in the 
course of time, the nucleus of learning and civilisation ; and 
when the convent was rebuilt, two centuries after his death, it 
may perhaps have been in honour of his memory that the 
round tower, the favourite architectural feature of Ireland, was 
introduced. Church towers were not originally bell-towers, but 
symbols of dignity and power, and also fortresses where the valu- 
ables of the Church and of the surrounding country might be 
deposited in time of danger. The idea of making a fortalice of 
a church is no unfamiliar one in the middle ages: we have 
examples, among others, at Maguelonne, near Montpellier; 
Royat, in Auvergne ; Oberwesel, on the Rhine; and Miinster- 
maifeld, on the Moselle. Bells, when first introduced, were 
suspended over the church roof; but where towers existed, as 
in Ireland or at St Gall, and the bells were of sufficient size to 
be heard at a distance, the expedient naturally suggested itself 
of placing them there, till, in course of time, it became the 
practice to build the tower expressly for the bell. What, then, 
more likely than that the monastery of St Gall—the admiration 
of the age, for its beauty and completenesss—furnished a form 
which became traditional, and kept its ground after the intro- 
duction of the Romanesque style? The towers of Worms 
Cathedral are but the round tower of Ardmore, in Ireland, 
with a little surface ornament from Pavia. 

St Gall, then, shows us both the round tower and the western 
apse, as existing in Germany before the change of style. The 
large tower-like building, half transept half narthex, forming 
the western termination of so many German churches, is also a 
pre-Romanesque feature. We have it at Aix-la-~Chapelle; we 
can trace it in the tenth century at Essen, near Duisburg; and 
it exists in fuller development at Gernrode, in the Hartz, in a 
curious old church of the very earliest beginnings of the Ro- 
manesque style, in which also are the two round towers of St 
Gall, now advanced into absolute contact with the transept- 
narthex. 

The change of style cannot be dated further back than, at 
earliest, the tenth century, when Otho the Great united Germany 
and Italy into one empire. In the few extant remains of the 
ninth and early part of the tenth century, we look in vain for 
one feature derived from Lombardy. But under Otho’s sway, 
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Germany took an immense stride in civilisation. Throughout his 
reign, and that of his Hohenstaufen successors, a constant inter- 
course was kept up between Germany and the valley of the Po; 
and when Italy burst into fresh life, political and architectural, 
in the beginning of the eleventh century, it was not wonderful 
that the impulse spread to Germany, and that Pavia, the southern 
capital of the empire, gave its character to the movement. 

Before the churches of the Rhine or Lombardy had been 
minutely examined, it was usual to ascribe a very high antiquity 
to many of them, on the assumption that they were of the date 
of the original foundation, which, it is almost needless to say, 
hardly any of them are, most having been pulled down and rebuilt 
during the church-building furore of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. We should hardly have expected to find a critical 
writer like Mr Fergusson following Blavaignac in an error of 
this description with regard to a church at Romain-Motier, in 
Switzerland, which has all the well-recognised character, not 
even of eleventh, but of twelfth century Romanesque. On no 
ground, apparently, but that 753 is the date of the consecration, 
Blavaignac assumes the present church to be of the eighth cen- 
tury, whence it would follow that the new style was in use at 
least half a century prior to Charlemagne. 

During the Hohenstaufen age, Cologne was renowned beyond 
any city in the north of Europe for her wealth and the magnifi- 
cence of her churches and convents. Her Roman origin was 
matter of no small self-gratulation to her citizens, who main- 
tained a constant commercial intercourse with Italy. At Cologne, 
therefore, the new style, naturally enough, took root; and here 
are yet to be seen some of the purest models of it, including a 
group of noble triapsal churches. The three-apsed form had been 
hallowed by remembrances of the Church of the Nativity at 
Bethlehem; it is of occasional occurrence in Italy, as at Pisa, 
and in Gothic and Renaissance times reappears in Florence 
Cathedral, and St Peter’s at Rome; but nowhere is it treated 
with the same artistic beauty as in the Rhenish examples. The 
oldest of these, St Maria in Capitolio (why does Mr Fergusson 
always call it ‘in Capitulo ?’) belongs in part to the first half of 
the eleventh century. It has an aisle surrounding the apses and 
opening into them, and a western vestibule giving access to the 
cloisters, both reminiscences of Aix-la-Chapelle. The later 
triapsal churches have lost the concentric aisle, but possess a new 
charm in the beautiful arrangement of the towers. In St Martin 
the apses are grouped round a large square tower with angular 
turrets and a lofty spire. In the Apostelnkirche a low octagon 
forms the centre round which are clustered the three apses and 
two intervening slender towers. An open arcade, running along 
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under the eaves, encircles the whole east end of these churches, 
and in the Apostelnkirche appears also on the central octagon. 
The Rhenish and the Lombard architects had an equal delight 
in those arcades; but on the Rhine they were used with a more 
delicate discrimination, occurring almost exclusively in the part 
of the wall which is raised above the vaulting to receive the ex- 
ternal roof, where the same solidity of masonry is not needed as 
below, and openings are required for the admission of light and 
air between the outer and inner roof. Mr Fergusson says of 
these churches :— 


‘The arrangement with three apses possesses the architectural 
propriety of terminating nobly the interior to which it is applied. 
As the worshipper advances up the nave, the three apses open gra- 
dually upon him, and form a noble and appropriate climax, without 
the effect being destroyed by something less magnificent beyond. 
But their most pleasing effect is external, where the three simple 
circular lines combine gracefully together, and form an elegant base- 
ment for the central dome or tower. Compared with the confused 
buttresses and pinnacles of the apses of the French pointed churches, 
it must certainly be admitted that the German designs are much 
nobler, as possessing more architectural propriety, and more of the 
elements of true and simple beauty. They are small, it is true, and 
consequently it is not fair to compare them with such imposing 
edifices as the great and overpoweringly magnificent cathedral of the 
same town; but among buildings on their own scale, they stand as 
yet unrivalled.’ ! 


We have already alluded to the occasional existence in 
Germany of a western in addition to the eastern choir. This 
peculiarity is found on the Rhine, in the cathedrals of Mainz 
and Worms, and the abbey church of Laach; and, as might be 
expected, the Rhine architects have availed themselves of it to 
produce beautiful effects of tower-grouping. Laach we consider 
unsurpassed as a specimen of pure Rhenish architecture ; and we 
know no Gothic church so pleasingly broken in outline. Though 
but 215 feet long internally, it produces the impression of a far 
larger building. At each end two towers are subordinated to a 
central one, but differently enough arranged to give character 
and variety to the whole. The details are of uncommon rich- 


1 We cannot leave the subject of triapsal churches without calling the atten- 
tion of the lovers of architecture to a noble example, nearly unknown, at 
Ruhrmonde, on the Lower Meuse, very similar to the Cologne Apostelnkirche, 
differing in the greater prominence of the cupola tower, and possessing, besides, 
many beauties of its own, which our limits forbid us to detail. It bears traces 
of neglect, and is disfigured by the clumsiest and most ungainly repairs ; but 
after a little familiarity with the destructive and deceptive restorations which 
have of late years become the fashion in the Rhine country, it is a refreshment 
to see grey and hoary antiquity allowed to showits face. At Ruhrmonde 
one is never at a loss to tell what is and what is not original. 
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ness and beauty, and the original colouring of the interior is 
(or was lately) in some parts to be seen. Laach is not much 
visited by tourists; but the beauties of the approach to it by the 
wild and wooded Brohl valley, are surpassed by nothing in the 
Rhine country. 

In the later period of the Rhenish style we have less massive- 
ness and more artistic grace. The trefoil comes to be extensively 
used in window-heads, and a great deal of ornament is bestowed 
on porches and recessed doorways. In gracefulness of design 
and richness of sculpture the capitals are almost unrivalled; the 
decorations often spread over the recess, and in the tympanum 
is generally a relief, of which the favourite subject is the Agnus 
Dei. We never meet, however, with the riotous wildness of 
sculpture that prevails in Lombardy. The apse takes a poly- 
gonal shape, and the pointed arch occasionally creeps in, yet 
without almost at all detracting from the Romanesque character 
of the buildings, which, though they have been called transitional, 
are not, like the English transitional churches, incipient Gothic. 
We do not discern the straining after a new principle so much 
as the introduction of an extraneous feature, by a people who 
still loved their ancient style, and clung to it. The most im- 
pressive church of this period, and perhaps the most extra- 
ordinary Romanesque church ever built, is St Gereon, at 
Cologne. Its principal feature is a large lofty decagonal nave, 
beyond which, raised by a considerable flight of steps, is a very 
long choir, terminating in a semicircular apse flanked by two 
towers. Internally, the light lofty proportions of the decagon pro- 
duce an indescribable effect. There is a sort of concentric aisle, 
composed of a series of little niches or chapels, a second story to 
which is formed by a shallow lighted gallery; and above is a 
double clearstory, lighted with a system of windows as unusual 
as beautiful. Still more fascinating and unique is the exterior 
of St Gereon, where the great decagon is seen flanked by the 
two towers, and the apse between them. 

The German secular Romanesque, to which Mr Fergusson 
devotes a chapter, is extremely interesting, and exhibits many 
features which we are apt to look on as exclusively ecclesiastical. 
We have the same form of windows, the same corbel-notch 
decoration, the same open arcade, and in some instances, parti- 
cularly in Barbarossas Palace at Gelnhausen, more richness of 
adornment than in any of the churches of the style. Most of the 
once numerous conventual buildings of the Rhine were pulled 
down during the French rule, little having been left but a few 
ranges of cloistral arcades of extreme beauty, with rich carving 
on the capitals. Speaking of the Rhenish style generally, Mr 
Fergusson regrets, as we do, that the Germans should have 
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abandoned an architecture which they had themselves worked 
out, for a foreign importation which they never thoroughly under- 
stood. Had they gone on perfecting and developing the style 
which produced the cathedrals of Worms and Speier, the abbey 
of Laach, and the three-apsed churches of Cologne, it is impos- 
sible to say what glorious results might not have been achieved. 

The Romanesque styles of France are treated at some length 
by both Fergusson and Kugler,—by Kugler with more com- 
pleteness of detail, but with a wearying minuteness of sub- 
division. Fergusson gives us a map of France divided into 
eight provinces: four Northern or Frankish,—Frankia, Bur- 
gundy, Normandy, and Bretagne; and four Southern or Romance, 
—Provence, Aquitaine, Anjou, and Auvergne; and he endeavours 
to trace the architectural history of each of the several nation- 
alities that afterwards fused into a uniform empire. These 
divisions are not, and do not profess to be, perfectly accurate, par- 
ticularly in the Romance provinces, where Aquitaine and Anjou 
insensibly blend into each other. The first general Romance 
characteristic is the combination of tunnel-vaulting, often pointed, 
with classical detail. Then, in Languedoc, we have evidences 
of an intercourse with Italy subsequent to the tenth century, 
manifesting itself in unmistakeable Lombard details. As we 
advance westward, lateral aisles disappear; and when quite 
within the Basque country, the architecture becomes semi- 
Oriental,—the churches are roofed with a series of domes. In 
Auvergne alone has been elaborated a style thoroughly noble 
and grand in conception, and worked up with a degree of finish 
to be found in none of the other Romance provinces. The mixed 
features of the Auvergnat style have been correctly sketched by 
Mr Fergusson,—the round tunnel-vault of the nave, the side aisles 
with abutting quadrantal vaults, and a division into two stories 
both lighted, the central tower oblong below and octagonal above, 
the semicircular apse and concentric aisle, with apsidal chapels ra- 
diating from it. The grouping and proportioning of the apse, the 
chapels, and the central tower, evidence almost as high a degree 
of artistic feeling as do the triapsal churches of Cologne. ‘The 
chief external decoration is a geometrical mosaic ornament of 
dark-coloured lava, on a pale ground of great decorative beauty. 

Considerably south of Auvergne, and on the other side of the 
mountains of Forez, is the likewise volcanic district of Velay, 
where, among many-coloured lava rocks towering into gigantic 
obelisks, lies Le Puy, probably the most singularly placed town 
in Europe, full of dark, steep, rugged lanes, unfrequented by 
horses or carriages, like the Calli of Venice, where the natives 
sit in groups plying their avocations in the open air, the women 
never without their lace pillows and bobbins. All these quaint 
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old streets lead to one point, the architecturally unique Cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame du Puy, the resort for ages of myriads of 
pilgrims, kings and popes among the number, still visited annually 
by thousands of devotees: and nevertheless all but unknown to 
modern tourists and architects. Among its peculiarities are a 
huge western vestibule, most of it substructure, an oriental- 
looking porch adjoining the south transepts, and a lofty detached 
campanile tapering in stages. Internally the bays of the nave 
are isolated from one another by arches thrown transversely 
across, and each bay has a separate dome for its roof. Both 
Kugler and Fergusson place this church in the Auvergne group, 
with which it has no one common feature. In Kugler’s short 
notice he confounds the western vestibule with the south porch. 
Fergusson’s description is as strange a congeries of blunders as 
it is possible to imagine. He assigns to it a square instead 
of a semicircular eastern termination, and omits all mention of 
the campanile, the vestibule, and the peculiarities of the interior. 
At the same time, he gives a so-called plan and elevation of 
‘Notre Dame du Puy,’ which, to our astonishment, we found 
to be an accurate representation of Notre Dame du Port, at 
Clermont. 

Markedly distinct from these southern styles is the architec- 
ture of the Northern or Frankish provinces of France. Their 
inhabitants were a semi-Teutonic race, and we think with Mr 
Fergusson, that the Norman style of France (and consequently 
of England) bears evidence of German parentage. The west 
front of the earlier Norman churches is just the fagade of Ger- 
many, with two towers added. This conclusion is almost irre- 
sistible, if we compare the front of Speier Cathedral with that of 
the Abbaye aux Hommes at Caen. The lighted triforium, said 
by Mr Fergusson to be a departure from the German model, is 
frequent on the Rhine, where it is known as the Mdannerhaus, or 
Minnerchor. In the Abbaye aux Hommes and other early Nor- 
man examples, it is also to be remarked that the original apse was 
of the same general form as in the Rhine churches. The extended 
choir and apse with concentric aisle, is an after addition, derived 
probably from some of the Romance styles. Yet, though the 
north and south of France received their architecture from dif- 
ferent sources, we find that where the streams meet they exert a 
mutual influence on one another. Spires, for instance, are a 
northern invention, perhaps originating on the banks of the 
Rhine, thence introduced into the Frankish parts of France, but 
penetrating also into the Romance provinces as far south as 
Anjou. 

It was in the course of the twelfth century that a new archi- 
tecture sprang up in the north of France, and, overrunning more 
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or less rapidly first France and then the larger part of western 
Europe, superseded the styles which had gone before it. Mr 
Fergusson attributes this second great revolution in Christian 
architecture mainly or wholly to the invention of painted glass, 
and the desire to obtain the greatest possible space for its display. 
But there were also other causes at work. France had newly 
recovered from a state of insecurity and disorganization, arising 
from the inroads of the Normans. Amid this reviving energy, 
the French, like the Italians in the century previous, grew im- 
patient of the restraints and conventionalisms of the existing 
school. The pointed arch was in itself no novelty. It had been 
in use in the east from pre-Christian times, and had been more 
familiar since the Norman conquest of Sicily. Constructional 
conveniences first led to its occasional adoption, and its harmony 
with the desire for loftier proportions, the striving after infini- 
tude, became at once obvious. The pointed arch necessarily in- 
volved the steep gable, which was found practically convenient 
for throwing off snow. It was discovered that local pressure 
might be effectually resisted by buttresses and pinnacles,—a 
greater discovery than the pointed arch; and the result was, 
that all old ideas of limiting the height of columns vanished at 
once, classical proportions were thrown to the winds, and the 
pleasure in exercising this newly-found power, and the de- 
light in the then recent invention of painted glass, together, 
led to the construction of piers of a narrowness and loftiness un- 
dreamed of before. The architect, set free from all constraint, 
gave vent to his fancy in a profusion of ornament, to which each 
individual mason, as well as the designer, contributed his quota 
of thought and soul. Mr Fergusson traces the development of 
the style throughout northern France from cathedral to cathedral 
during a period of intense architectural energy in which the mind 
of the age and country overpowered the mind of the artist, ex- 
plaining how each church naturally became an improvement on 
those that preceded it, without presupposing any especial skill 
on the part of either masons or architects. 

Gothic architecture was transplanted to the south of France 
and to England, where, though at first received unwillingly, it 
became naturalized in the course of time. For a century the 
Germans persisted in their old and beautiful style. As early as 
1227 a round church in the new style was built on the site of 
Constantine’s Baptistery at Treves—a perfect gem of early 
Gothic. It is said to be a copy of a Fate at Braine, near 
Soissons, and was doubtless designed by a Frenchman ;—but the 
Germans of the Rhine still went on building their own way. 
The Church of St Cunibert at Cologne, which exhibits the 
Romanesque in full vigour, was consecrated in 1248. But the 
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contagion of the new style had at last penetrated to the very 
sanctuary of the old. In the same town, and in the same year, 
1248, Conrad von Hochstiidten, Archbishop of Cologne, laid 
the foundation of a cathedral in the new style, which in size and 
magnificence was to eclipse every cathedral that had hitherto 
been built. Its original architect doubtless was French, or had 
studied in France to good purpose. The design is substantially 
French,—-the ground-plan borrowed, with some slight changes, 
from Amiens, and the window-tracery in part from the Sainte 
Chapelle in Paris. The decorations were probably not originally 
intended to be so rich as at present. Kugler recognises in the 
exterior of the choir three different stages of development of 
Gothic,—the third in the flying buttresses, in whose matured 
form one can trace the German love of subdivision modifying 
and controlling the French elements. 

A tendency to strain after the marvellous or difficult became 
a characteristic of German Gothic, as soon as it struck out a 
path for itself. Gothic architecture, in its decay, followed a 
distinct course in England, France, and Germany. In Eng- 
land it froze into a formal lifelessness; in France it launched 
into the fantastic vagaries of flamboyant tracery, which we can 
almost pardon for their grace. But the decline and fall of Ger- 
man Gothic is characterized by an inordinate delight in displays 
of skill, even at the expense of beauty, and an exaggeration of 
all the inherent defects of the style. Not merely were the external 
walls made a mere framework for coloured glass, but the win- 
dows were filled with the most ingeniously offensive tracery, 
whose aim was not to delight, but to astonish. The vaulting 
became more and more obtuse; and it was the artist’s ambition 
to cover the largest possible area at the smallest possible expen- 
diture of masonry. The piers are reduced to the narrowest con- 
ceivable dimensions, and rendered yet more insecure by the 
absence of capital or impost,—an arrangement which confounds 
shafts with vaulting ribs, and offends the eye, in so far as it sets 
the principles of stability at defiance. The climax of degeneracy 
is reached when the clearstory is abolished: the side aisles are 
raised to the same height with the central one, and the whole is 
placed under one disproportionally large roof. Yet even in this 
late period the workmanship is often most beautiful ; and some 
of the elaborate spires have, with all their faults, a gracefulness 
that almost redeems them. In some cases, as in St Stephen’s, 
Vienna, they are divided into such a multiplicity of parts, that 
it is difficult to say where the tower ends and spire begins. 
Various Germanisms, which had disappeared for a time, are re- 
adopted in the later style. The apsidal aisle, introduced by the 
French architects, is given up. The transept-narthex reappears, 
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and is sometimes raised to an immense height. At Erfurth it 
occupies the place of the transept, and terminates in three narrow 
lofty spires—a dim reminiscence of the Romanesque age. 

To the south of the Alps, Gothic architecture but partially 
supplanted the previous styles. It was introduced in those parts 
of Italy in which the influence of the northern races was 
strongest; and, receiving considerable modifications from new 
circumstances of climate and character, it came, in some of the 
Italian provinces, to be more thoroughly naturalized than it ever 
was in Germany. France did not give Italy (as she did Ger- 
many) a style ready made: she gave her an idea, in the light of 
which Italy developed her existing architecture into a new style. 
We think both Fergusson and Kugler greatly underrate the 
Gothic of Italy,—an error into which the former writer is partly 
led by the extreme to which he pushes his ethnological theories, 
regardless of the variations which altered circumstances will 
make in the course of generations in the character and genius 
of any people. 

The forms of Gothic in Italy are many and various; but 
there are one or two leading features common to most of them. 
In the first place, the windows are smaller,—not because the 
Italians did not appreciate the beauty of stained glass, as Mr 
Fergusson seems to think, but rather because they did not con- 
ceive, like the Germans, that the pleasure must increase in- 
definitely by increasing the surface of glass; and they felt the 
necessity of shade and coolness in the interior of their churches. 
The window-traceries correspond to the original idea of tracery, 
as do the early traceries of France and England: they are con- 
trived so as to fix the attention on the penetrations through 
which the light enters, not on the framework which separates 
them. The involutions of intricate lines, which are such a 
source of pleasure in northern Gothic, are avoided by the archi- 
tects of the south, who often present large flat surfaces, in which 
the eye is delighted by richness and variety of colour in the 
building material. We have broad masses of light and shade— 
broad masses of level surface and of sculpture. There is less 
foliation and more floral decoration than in the north. One dis- 
tinguishing peculiarity of southern Gothic is the treatment of 
the niches, which are never thrown forward without support; 
but their canopies rest on two or on four columns. The interiors 
are, as Mr Fergusson says, often disfigured by the enormous 
span of the arches, and the capitals are in general far inferior to 
those of the north. 

A very pleasing type of Gothic, more secular than ecclesiasti- 
cal, found in many of the Broletti and palaces of the Italian 
towns, is a translation of the previously existing style into the 
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new one. The favourite triplets of windows are pointed and 
drawn out in accordance with the Gothic idea, a large pointed 
containing arch is superimposed with rich mouldings, and an 
upward tendency and degree of lightness is given to the whole 
building. Then there is the Tuscan Gothic, whose peculiarities 
arise in part from the many coloured serpentine and marble 
which were the prevailing building materials, for the proper dis- 
play of which a good deal of flat surface was required, but the 
decorated parts are distinguished by a precision of detail, and 
delicacy of workmanship found nowhere else during the middle 
ages. The style culminates in Florence Cathedral and Giotto’s 
lovely campanile, which present an encrusted surface of precious 
marble and serpentine, formed into pannels and pleasing patterns, 
and the window-cornices and other decorated parts, exhibit a 
rare union of rich fancy, and classical restraint. The Pisan 
Gothic, again, is a translation of Pisan Romanesque into the 
pointed style. We have the counterpart of the Duomo in the 
Dominican church of Sta-Caterina; and there are few more ex- 
quisite architectural gems than the little church of the Spina on 
the margin of the Arno, with its profusion of pointed gables, 
canopies, and beautiful niches. The Veronese Gothic has its pe- 
culiar charm in a dignified severity and simplicity of line, parti- 
cularly in porches, canopies and niches, combined with delicate 
surface carving, unrivalled in expression and refinement. 

But of all the Italian types of Gothic, the highest is the Vene- 
tian, which differs from the rest in having grown less out of the 
Romanesque than the Byzantine style. Some of its peculiarities 
may be seen in the Gothic churches of Venice and the towns 
once subject to it, particularly the beautiful but little known 
Church of St Nicolo, at Treviso; but it is, on the whole, more 
a secular than a religious style. The palaces of Venice will 
well repay an attentive study, which should be undertaken with 
the aid of the invaluable researches of Mr Ruskin; but it is only 
after comparing the lovely but faded remains with old Venice, 
as delineated in the pictures of Gentile Bellini, and Victor Car- 
paccio, that one begins to imagine what the glory of the ancient 
city must have been. The most obvious peculiarity of Venetian 
architecture is a Saracenic feature—the pointed arch of the form 
called the ogee, with a curve outwards towards the apex. It is 
first introduced as a moulding over the round arch, then it 
becomes the prevalent window arch; and the next change is to 
give it the trefoil form. 

The decline of Italian Gothic is marked by a lavish abuse of 
ornament, as in the Cathedral of Como, where beautiful details 
are applied to an utterly meaningless design. In the Certosa at 
Pavia, we have the transition from Gothic to Renaissance. Milan 
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Cathedral is hardly Italian, but rather a gorgeous combination 
of the most exceptionable architectural features of Germany and 
Italy, the former predominating. Though without one particle 
of the chasteness or gracefulness of the Gothic of Verona, there 
is a fascination in its gigantic size, its lovely white marble, and 
the richness of its pinnacles, which forces us to admire while we 
condemn. 

Neither Fergusson nor Kugler have entered on the architecture 
of the Renaissance. Had life been spared him, Kugler had con- 
templated an additional volume completing the history of architec- 
ture up to the present day ; and we understand there is a prospect 
of his plan being carried out by his friend Dr Liibke, author of 
amore compendious and elementary historical sketch of architec- 
ture. Gothic architecture was in a declining state before the 
introduction of classicalism ; a striving after effect had usurped 
the place of that singleness of design which was its original ruling 
motive. A corruption of architecture had followed in the wake 
of a general corruption of morals. The reaction was the great 
awakening of the human mind in the sixteenth century, one of 
whose developments was the Reformation. Men, in their longing 
for realities, were impatient of all forms whose meaning had been 
lost or obscured. This intense desire for knowledge on all sub- 
jects human and divine, led, as one of its results, to an earnest 
study of the language and literature of ancient Rome. The 
prevailing architecture was felt to have lost its life and truth: 
the Reformers, in place of purifying it, thought they could dis- 
pense with it, and divorced art from the service of religion. The 
widespread classical enthusiasm fired the architects with a desire 
to copy the forms of heathen Rome, the expression of the mind 
of a bygone age, developed under other physical conditions and 
modes of thought. The task of the architect was no longer to 
build a house or church which would do its work well ; it was 
to arrange into new combinations the details of another age,— 
details having no relation to the purpose of the contemplated 
building. The genius of a Michael Angelo and a Wren suc- 
ceeded in breathing some small degree of life into these dead 
forms ; in the hands of inferior artists they remained mere forms, 
and forms but ill understood. Besides the disseverment of con- 
struction, fitness, and beauty, which in the better days of archi- 
tecture had gone hand in hand, another result was the entire 
sinking of the individual workman, who from an intelligence be- 
came umachine. A steadily progressive degeneracy followed, till 
architecture had reached the abasement that is exhibited in the 
street fronts of the close of the last and beginning of the present 
century. By and by, people began to be sensible of this degrada- 
tion, but without any distinct notion of what had brought it about. 
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The real evil had been the abandonment of the old and healthy 
principle of self-development; the cure was sought, not in a re- 
turn to that principle, but in giving architecture a yet more 
purely representative character, by going back to the buildings 
of some past age, and not arranging their parts anew, but copying 
or endeavouring to copy them in their integrity. Nineteenth 
century architecture has by this means become the art of build- 
ing so as to reproduce the peculiarities of different nations at dif- 
ferent times. Some who see that such an architecture is devoid 
of either truth or historical value, talk of the propriety of invent- 
ing a new style, and are in hopes of its somehow developing itself 
out of gigantic conservatories and Manchester cotton factories, 
which, though not likely to renovate architecture as an art, are 
no doubt founded on a right principle—adaptation to the object in 
view. The architecture of the future is a subject involved in 
many difficulties ; but one thing is obvious, that it must cease to 
be histrionic. We must study the architecture of our country, 
civil and secular, as well as ecclesiastical, at its culminating point, 
before it began to be unreal. We must build on the same prin- 
ciple with the old architects, not by slavishly copying forms which 
have no relation to the present age and habits of thought; nor, 
on the other hand, by rejecting expedients which experience, 
science, and an instinctive sense of beauty taught the medieval 
builders, but by adopting their free, practical, comprehensive 
spirit, never sacrificing utility to an imaginary notion of beauty. 
The requirements, the arts, the improvements, and the inventions 
of the nineteenth century, will make our hcuses very different 
from those of the fifteenth; but we will have a style indigenous 
and true, a style which will please, which will have within it the 
seeds of improvement, which may even in the course of time 
attain something beyond what has ever yet been attained in point 
of beauty. Though we cannot have churches on the same scale as 
in the middle ages, we must regulate their form, as did the medi- 
eval builders, by a consideration of fitness for the service for 
which they are designed ; this fitness being promoted by a devo- 
tion of the best of everything, by every useful and splendid 
addition that can be devised, but without superfluities, or an 
affectation of the requirements of other times. 
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Ir was a solemn meeting in the old Independence Hall in 
Philadelphia, when the General Congress of the thirteen United 
Colonies deliberated, with closed doors, upon the question of 
separation from the mother country,—that question which John 
Adams pronounced to be ‘the greatest ever debated in America, 
and as great as ever was, or ever will be, debated among men.’ 
On the 2d of July 1776, when young men were quivering 
with emotion, and old men were melted to tears, this memorable 
assemblage unanimously passed the resolution, ‘That these 
United Colonies are, and ought to be, free and independent 
States.’ Two days after, the Declaration of Independence was 
under discussion, and round the closed door of the Hall of Con- 
gress a vast crowd was surging, when the long looked-for signal 
was given; and the great bell, imported from England twenty- 
three years before, bearing the prophetic inscription, ‘ Proclaim 
liberty throughout all the land, unto all the inhabitants thereof, 
rang out the knell of British domination; and at the same 
moment, as tradition tells us, a venerable delegate stepped forth 
upon the stairs, and, in a voice thrilling with deep solemnity, 
read to the jubilant multitude the sublime declaration, that 
‘All men are born free and equal, and possess equal and in- 
alienable rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’ 
Before this period, England, against the most earnest protesta- 
tions of the colonists, had deported 300,000 Africans upon their 
shores, and these had multiplied in the land. We find from 
the Colonial records that Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, on 
high religious as well as economic grounds, before the era of 
independence had demanded the abolition of slavery itself, and 
that several of the Southern States had resisted the enforced 
importation of negroes by all means short of actual revolt; but 
that England steadily and firmly resisted the prayer of the 
colonies for its abolition, and finally, in the last year of her rule, 
instructed the Colonial governors, on pain of removal, not to give 
even a temporary assent to any laws for its limitation. In the 
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light of this retrospect the conduct of the framers of the consti- 
tution regarding slavery appears in a somewhat less unfavourable 
light. At the time of the first census, taken by command of 
Congress, there were only 694,280 negroes in the United States, 
50,000 of whom were in the North, either emancipated or in 
process of emancipation. It was probably expected by Jefferson, 
and the other framers of the constitution, that the Southern 
States would gradually follow the example of the Northern, and 
that this, with the final prohibition of the slave trade in 1808, 
would destroy slavery and bring down upon the enfranchised 
States the blessing and approbation of Heaven; for this latter 
step was half a century in advance of the public opinion and prac- 
tice of Christendom. 

At the time of the ‘ Declaration,’ it does not appear that the 
actual existence of slavery in the States excited any discussion 
or uneasiness. It is probable that the subject scarcely entered 
the mind of Jefferson when framing the famous document; and 
tradition, possibly based upon his actual words, asserts that, 
when questioned many years afterwards upon his statement of 
the equal rights of man, he replied that he had ‘forgotten the 
negroes.’ It must be remembered that, in the last century, in 
the United Colonies the evils of slavery were comparatively 
unfelt, the question of its moral right and political expediency 
had scarcely been debated, except by the colonists of Puritan 
Massachusetts; and it may be suggested, with all due deference 
to the Transatlantic idolatry of Washington and his co-patriots, 
that their early prejudices, the selfishness of ownership, and 
their essentially aristocratic tendencies, led them to defer the 
consideration of the subject. Even so late as the year 1800, 
after Hamilton, Jay, Madison, and Jefferson had condemned 
slavery as a grave and admitted evil, and Washington had 
partially homologated their opinion, they regarded it as a 
temporary and doomed institution—threatened by the coming 
extinction of the slave trade, the growth of democratic feeling, 
the increase of a white population depending on manual labour 
for support, and the prospect held out by some of the Southern 
States of enactments providing that none should thereafter be 
born in slavery, and terminating the internal slave traffic. 
Under the influence of these delusive expectations, with a 
singularly short-sighted policy, slavery had been incorporated 
into the Constitution as finally ratified in 1788, by its recognition 
in Art. 4, sec. 2, which provides for the rendition of fugitive 
slaves, therein designated as ‘persons held to labour ;’ and in 
another article it was recognised as an element of representa- 
tion. In Art. 1, sec. 9, the slave trade is prohibited for ever 
after the year 1808. These are the only enactments which re- 
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fer at all to the subject, showing how little importance was 
attached to it at that time. 

Hardly, however, had the country recovered from its external 
struggles and internal troubles, then the most eminent and 
sagacious of the American statesmen became apprehensive as to 
the nature of the disease with which they had inoculated the 
national being; and fears as to the dangers which might be 
evolved out of the perpetuation of slavery were openly and 
solemnly expressed. Gradually it became apparent that, how- 
ever highly the slave States prized republican institutions, they 
prized slavery more—that slavery, instead of dwindling away, 
was establishing itself permanently as a commercial as well as a 
social institution, and allying itself with political power—that it 
was creating out of the Union a ‘North’ and a ‘South ’—and 
that the necessity for its extension into new territory would 
cause a perpetual and ever-increasing antagonism between 
them, with an ever-growing divergence of feeling and interest. 
It was then that Jefferson uttered those terrible words, which 
seem as if he saw in dismal vision the sins of the fathers visited 
upon the children unto the third and fourth generation :— 
‘The whole commerce between master and slave is a perpetual 
exercise of the most boisterous passions; the most unremitting 
despotism on the one part, and the most degraded submission on 
the other. Our children see this, and learn to imitate it. J 
tremble for my country when I remember that God is just, and 
that His justice cannot sleep for ever. A mutation of the wheel 
of fortune, an exchange of situation among masters and slaves, 
is among possible events, and it may become probable by super- 
natural interference. The Almighty has no attribute which can 
take side with us in such a contest. Some years afterwards, 
when the Union was shaken by the agitation which was 
temporarily quieted by the Missouri Compromise, a still clearer 
perspective of disaster opened before this great statesman’s eyes, 
and he exclaimed, ‘I have been among the most sanguine in 
believing that our union would be of long duration. I now 
doubt it much, and see the event at no great distance. My 
only comfort and confidence is, that I shall not live to see this.’ 

In the midst of the confusion and storm in which this pre- 
diction has been fulfilled, slavery looms before us as the malignant 
mischief which has mainly wrought the evil. But in taking 
such a backward glance as shall enable us to read the present 
with greater accuracy, we cannot exclude from our hasty retro- 
spect some of the causes, not originally connected with slavery, 
which, from the first, threatened the perpetuity of the Union. 

While the thirteen States were consolidated by the common 
interests produced by the presence of a common foe, the Con- 
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stitution drafted by Franklin in 1775, and adopted with some 
modifications by all the States in 1781, worked with marvellous 
lubricity ; but when peace was concluded, and the pressure from 
without ceased, the Union resolved itself into an inharmonious 
aggregation of sovereign and independent States, which, with 
all their conflicting interests, jealousies, and antagonisms, eagerly 
re-assumed the authority which, in an emergency, they had 
committed to the Federal Government. Within five years from 
the conclusion of peace with England, the Central Authority 
rendered powerless by the very Constitution which had created 
it, enfeebled by the absence of external peril, outraged by Kuro- 
pean insults to its flag, almost incompetent to repel the incursions 
of hostile aboriginal tribes, and nearly unable to pay the inte- 
rest of the national debt, formally abrogated its functions, and 
on February 21, 1787, declared its inability to conduct the affairs 
of the nation, and appealed to the constituent authority of the 
Republic. The United States present, in their earliest history, 
one of the most signal instances of failure and incapacity ever 
witnessed ; and the novelty of a nation turning a calm and scruti- 
nizing eye upon itself, estimating the causes and measuring the 
extent of an evil so singular and so terrible, waiting patiently till 
a national convention, composed of the wisest heads and noblest 
hearts in the country, had discovered a remedy, and finally 
accepting the remedy which those mature legislators devised. 
When, in 1789, the Constitution as it now stands, with the ex- 
ception of the amendments, was ratified by the States, it was 
believed that the arrangements between these States and the 
Federal Government were so perfect as to preclude the possibility 
of future discussion and antagonism ; but even before Washing- 
ton finally retired from public life, a small dark cloud rose on the 
horizon, which led him to pen those memorable warnings against 
the jealousies and selfishness of State Legislatures which appear 
at the close of his farewell address, leading us to imagine that 
a dread of a conflict between the Federal and State authorities, 
with disunion for its possible result, overshadowed his later years. 

The division of authority between the Federal Government and 
the States, contemplated by the Constitution, was thus stated by 
Jay, Hamilton, and Madison, in the Federalist, No. 45: ‘The 
powers delegated by the Constitution to the Federal Government 
are few and definite. Those which are to remain in the State 
Governments are numerous and indefinite. The former will be 
exercised principally on external objects, as war, peace, negotiation, 
and foreign commerce. The powers reserved to the States will 
extend to all the objects which in the ordinary course of affairs, 
concern the internal order and prosperity of the State.’ In order 
to procure impartial decisions upon the questions which might arise 
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between co-ordinate authorities so vaguely defined, the Supreme 
Court of the United States was created, and rendered indepen- 
dent of the popular will, having, for the most important of its 
functions, the maintenance of the balance of power between the 
Federal and the State Governments. The object of the Consti- 
tution being the formation of a really national government, and 
not a league, the principle of centralization was fully recognised, 

But all the safeguards which human wisdom devised, have 
proved impotent barriers against selfishness, avarice, and jealousy, 
which have wrangled and struggled ceaselessly over three pro- 
visions in the Constitution. Art. 4, sec. 2, delegates to the 
Federal Government powers concerning the rendition of fugitive 
slaves, slavery itself being regarded as a purely local and muni- 
cipal institution, subject only to the laws of the States in which 
it exists, Art. 4, sec. 3, delegates entire jurisdiction over the 
‘territories ;’ and between 1780 and 1802, those States which 
extended indefinitely into the wild regions of the west, agreed to 
lay down their boundaries, and cede to the Federal Government 
all territory beyond those limits. Art. 1, secs. 8 and 10, de- 
legate to Congress the sole power of making tariff regulations. 
It is upon these questions that nearly all the difficulties between 
the States and the Federal authorities have arisen ; and the two 
last, frequently overlooked in this country in the importance 
attached to the first, have twice brought the country to the 
verge of civil war. 

The animosities of the ‘ State Rights’ and ‘ Federalist’ parties 
began at avery early period; and though the parties have changed 
names, the war only gathers strength with time. The whole 
South stands upon State rights, or a nearly sovereign exercise of 
power ; and a majority in the North sustains Federalism, or the 
delegation of a portion of that power to the national Government, 
—the question, like almost every other which is agitated in the 
United States, having become complicated with that of slavery. 
It argues either an inherent faultiness in the original compact, or 
a lamentable incapacity in the executive power, that, on nearly 
every occasion when the Federal Government and an individual 
State have come into collision, the State has gained the victory, 
leaving the central authority more crippled and humiliated after 
each defeat. 

Both parties had reason to apprehend such collisions between 
individual States and the national Government, arising out of 
questions vaguely defined bythe Constitution; but neither of them 
at the commencement of this century contemplated a struggle 
between the Federal authority and a collection of insurgent States 
united by a common interest,—far less, that this interest would 
be slavery, and the desire for its extension. But in the year 
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1818, the Southern States, feeling themselves strong in numbers 
and wealth, made the first move towards legalizing slavery in 
the newly organized territory of Missouri, a part of that great 
west which had been solemnly guarded from the contamination 
of slavery. A violent contest raged for nearly three years in the 
country and in Congress, the House of Representatives several 
times voting to exclude slavery from the State which was then 
knocking for admission at the doors of the Union, and the Senate 
as often restoring the clause legalizing it. This furious struggle, 
which led Jefferson to regard the dissolution of the Union as 
an impending event, was ended in 1820 by the admission of 
Missouri as a slave State, and the adoption of the famous 
‘Missouri Compromise,’ which provided for the permanent 
limitation of slave institutions to the territory south of the line 
of 36° 30’. This well-known compact was constitutionally not 
a binding one, but patched up for the time a hollow and delusive 
peace. In 1825, the Government of Georgia and the Federal 
authority came into direct collision, Georgia desiring to invade 
the Indian tribes, and the central Government opposing it. It 
was then that the representatives of what is now the ‘ Empire 
State’ of the South foreshadowed in bombastic periods that 
confederacy of Southern States which we have lived to witness, 
and the inevitable antagonism of North and South, and boldly 
affirmed the inherent sovereignty of the States. ‘The hour 
is come,’ said they, ‘or is rapidly approaching, when the 
States from Virginia to Georgia, from Missouri to Louisiana, 
must confederate, and as one man say to the Union, ‘ We will 
no longer submit our constitutional rights to bad men in Con- 
gress or on judicial benches’ (the Supreme Court). ‘ The 
powers necessary to the protection of the confederated States from 
enemies without and within, and those alone, were confided to the 
United Government.’ 

In 1832 the smouldering resentment of the South against 
Federal authority burst into an open flame ; and the irascible little 
State of South Carolina stood forth as the champion of ‘ State 
rights,’ making herself famous by her notorious ‘ Nullification 
Act, and rehearsing her late performance with nearly equal 
dramatic effect. For a full and entertaining account of this 
daring proceeding, of which we can only sketch the leading 
features, we refer our readers to the ‘ Life of Andrew Jackson,’ 
a work which, with many and grave faults, has the merit of 
giving a very complete insight into the political history of that 
period. 

‘ Nullification, a word the full meaning of which can only be 
appreciated in the United States, was translated into American 
political action as early as 1798, when, on the passage of the 
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Alien and Sedition Acts, the State Legislatures of Virginia and 
Kentucky adopted certain resolutions drawn up chiefly by 
Madison and Jefferson, one of which declared, that ‘when the 
Federal Government assumed powers not delegated to it by the 
States, a nullification of the Act was the only rightful remedy.’ 
The word and the idea were destined to a fearful significance, as 
interpreted and carried out by John C. Calhoun, the greatest 
of South Carolinian statesmen. Nullification is the indigenous 
growth of Southern soil, and has never survived even as a feeble 
exotic in Northern air; and, with its legitimate fruit, secession, 
was denounced as treason by New England even in the dark days 
of the non-intercourse and embargo laws, when her prosperity 
was totally prostrated by the policy of the Federal Government. 

During the wars of the French Revolution and of 1812, when 
free communication with Europe was suspended, a number of 
manufactories had been established in the Northern States, 
while at the same time the country had become burdened with 
a war debt of a hundred and thirty millions. When peace was 
concluded, Congress enacted a high protective tariff, for the 
double purpose of paying off this enormous debt, and of protect- 
ing these infant manufactures, which had been almost pro- 
strated by the peace. Calhoun at first was one of the warmest 
advocates of this measure ; but the South, which with him had 
been clamorous for these duties, in a few years came to the con- 
clusion that they were the cause of its laggard progress, and as 
it was purely agricultural, and had no manufactures to en- 
courage, five of the Southern States remonstrated with more or 
less vigour; and South Carolina declared, in a petition to Con- 
gress in 1820, that the tariff law was ‘ unconstitutional, oppres- 
sive, and unjust.’ Succeeding circumstances furnished the dis- 
affected with a sublime and telling grievance. By the year 
1831, the public debt had been so far diminished that in three 
years the last dollar would have been paid, and under thie exist- 
ing system there would have been an annual surplus revenue of 
thirteen millions. The South consequently demanded that the 
protective principle should be abandoned, and the duties so far 
reduced as to bring down the revenue to the expenditure. This 
demand was ignored ; and inflamed and enraged, South Carolina, 
led by Calhoun then Vice-President, enunciated her nullifica- 
tion policy. A month after Congress had re-affirmed the pro- 
tective principle, Calhoun returned to his irritated State, and 
through its Legislature, called a convention to discuss the action 
of the Federal Government. This discussion resulted in a law 
which annulled the obligation of the Federal tariff, forbade all 
levy of imposts under its regulations, and refused to recognise 
the appeal which might be made to the Federal courts of law, 
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Calhoun Doctrine. 545 
declaring that South Carolina ‘acknowledges no tribunal upon 
earth above her authority.’ Shortly after the passing of this 
decree, Calhoun uttered this famous sentence, in which is con- 
densed the ‘Calhoun doctrine,’ which speedily spread like wild- 
fire over the South, and has been so constantly referred to by the 
Secessionists of 1861 :—‘ The Constitution is a compact to which 
the States were parties in their sovereign capacity ; now, whenever a 
compact is entered into by parties which acknowledge no tribunal 
above their authority to decide in the last resort, each of them has 
a right to judge for itself in relation to the nature, extent, and 
obligations of the instrument. This doctrine involves the idea 
of a league, and destroys that of a national Government. 

After this overt act of the Convention, the ‘ Palmetto State’ 
effervesced into a fury of excitement. The towns resounded 
with the clang of warlike preparations. Volunteers, whose ser- 
vices the governor had been authorized te accept, held them- 
selves in readiness to march at a moment’s notice. Fair fingers 
busied themselves in making blue cockades with Palmetto buttons, 
which were worn on hats, bonnets, and bosoms. A red flag with 
a black lone star in the centre was adopted by some of the volun- 
teer regiments, and ‘nullifying’ steamers and hotels exhibited 
the Federal banner with the stars downward. ‘To such a length 
did Carolinian impudence run, that medals were struck with the 
inscription, ‘ John C. Calhoun, First President of the Southern 
Confederacy!’ President Jackson was fully alive to the extent 
of the danger, and, in order to meet it, strengthened the garrisons 
of the military posts in the rebellious State, and placed a naval 
force off Charleston. There can be little doubt that, if he had 
been unfettered, his ideas of duty, as well as his somewhat 
despotic inclinations, would have Jed him to extreme measures. 
In talking over ‘nullification’ at the time, he said to General 
Dale, ‘If this thing goes on, our country will be like a bag of 
meal with both ends open. Pick it up in the middle or endwise, 
and it will run out. I must tie the bag, and save the country.’ 
On his death-bed, a friend asked him what he would have done 
with Calhoun and the Nullifiers ‘had they kept on?’ Half- 
rising from his pillow, with the vanished fire again flashing from 
his eye, he replied, ‘ Hung them, sir, as high as Haman. They 
should have been a terror to traitors to all time, and posterity 
would have pronounced it the best act of my life.’ 

Compromising counsels, however, prevailed. The Federal 
Government quailed before its subjects in arms; and, after ac- 
cepting the mediation of the powerful State of Virginia, passed 
an Act by which the tariff duties were to be progressively re- 
duced, until they were not in excess of the supplies required 
by Government. Thus the Federal authority was completely 
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beaten in its first pitched battle with an individual State. It 
substituted a mere fiscal impost for the protective system, yet 
retained the principle in question, while yielding the point de 
facto; and, in order to gloss over its impotence, passed an Act 
investing the President with extraordinary powers, to enable 
him to overcome by force a resistance for which its measures had 
removed all pretext. The Nullifiers, however, were determined 
to have the last word, and removed from the Federal Govern- 
ment even the flimsy show of a partial success. The Convention 
re-assembled to accept the proffered concession, re-affirmed the 
‘Calhoun doctrine,’ and annulled the Act which invested the 
President with extra powers. Thus the miserable contest ended, 
leaving South Carolina with that formidable prestige of victory 
which has encouraged her in perpetual acts of aggression. 

A few sentences must suffice for a hasty sketch of the growth 
and policy of the South since the Missouri Compromise, which 
preceded this bloodless rebellion by twelve years. About the 
same time, the South received an addition by the acquisition of 
Florida from Spain ; and before 1836 the huge State of Missouri 
possessed slave institutions, and the aborigines generally had been 
driven west of the Mississippi, leaving its fertile valley, with its 
almost boundless capacity for the production of cotton, to tlie 
enterprise of the Southern planters. A western exodus then 
occurred, the population of Alabama increased 136 per cent. in 
ten years, and the South-western States yielded a larger cotton 
crop than those on the Atlantic seaboard. In the next ten 
years Arkansas came in asaslave State. Some time previously 
an unnoticed movement towards Texas had commenced, and 
slavery had found an illegal footing there,—Mexico, which had 
emancipated her own slaves, being unable to prevent their intro- 
duction into this distant State. Under Tyler’s administration, 
steps were taken to annex it to the United States; and its an- 
nexation, completed under Polk, brought on the Mexican war, 
by which California and New Mexico were acquired. The 
acquisition of Texas was a most important step in Southern ad- 
vancement ; for not only did the South acquire an enormous 
tract of rich and fertile territory for a new slave State, but the 
right to create four new States out of it as it filled up with 
population. Then, after stormy discussions on the subject of 
California, and the rise of the ‘Free Soil’ party in all the 
Northern States in 1848, the South demanded and obtained, in 
1850, a more stringent Fugitive Slave Law, by which it ex- 
pected to bind not only, as agreed upon, the Federal Govern- 
ment, but all the State Executives of the North. Then came 
the repeal of the solemn but unreal ‘ Missouri Compromise,’ the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act, the Dred Scott decision, the bloody terri- 
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torial conflict on the plains of Kansas, when marauding bands 
in the slave interest inaugurated a reign of ‘ Border Ruffianism’ 
in the territory—when Federal officers, tools of the slave power, 
attempted by fraud and force to defeat the will of the people at 
the ballot box—when Buchanan sought to force the infamous 
Lecompton Constitution upon the citizens by the military forces 
at his disposal ; and the Federal Government so far truckled to 
Southern interests, as unjustly to refuse to admit Kansas into 
the Union, lest she should swell the vote of a Republican 
President. So successfully had the South consolidated its 
power, that in late years President after President entered office 
merely as the tool of its sectional interests. 

It is evident that this bitter political antagonism between North 
and South must be the fruit of deep antagonistic convictions 
on the vital principle involved. Some of us can recollect the 
time when the doctrine that slavery was a disgrace, and a fruit- 
ful source of weakness and many evils, was held pretty generally 
by the better portion of the planters. Leading men condemned 
it on political grounds, and not a few Christian pastors and 
theologians denounced it as an evil per se, or as a fruitful source 
of evil. At the beginning of this century, the idea that slavery 
was a bad thing, politically and economically, was held pretty 
equally by North and South. It is possible that conviction 
followed supposed interest, and that the necessity for new slave 
territory, in which the slave-raising States might find an ex- 
tended market for their human produce, and the cotton planters 
gain fresh soil to replace the exhausted cotton fields of the older 
States, formed the pivot on which the moral sentiment turned 
round. The gifted and ambitious Calhoun was doubtless the 
great apostle of the transformation ; and after him the onus rests 
upon the ministers of the churches who, seeing the symptoms of 
the coming change, undertook to lead opinion in the popular 
direction. It is under this combined influence that the South 
has come to regard slavery (as we believe sincerely) as ‘a 
patriarchal institution—an ordinance of God—the only safe- 
guard against the devastating and anarchical tendencies of un- 
mitigated democracy—the only successful missionary institution 
which the world has ever seen—an equal advantage to the master 
and slave, elevating both—as strength, wealth, and power, one of 
the main pillars and controlling influences of modern civilisation.’ 

Under this high political and religious sanction, moral con- 
viction and supposed pecuniary interest have formed a con- 
venient and most satisfactory alliance; and the Southern doctrine 
of 1861 is, that slavery is right in theory, ordained by God in 
the Old Testament, and fostered by Christ in the New,—that its 
extension is the noblest fulfilment of humane and Christian 
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principle—the very best thing for the negro, his master, society, 
and government; and that the highest civilisation and imost 

erfect culture can only exist where the labouring class is owned 
/ the thinking and governing class! The conclusion which 
the South draws from these premises is, that slavery shall be 
everywhere respected and fostered under the United States Con- 
stitution, and that slave property shall be tolerated and protected 
in the territories, as a Northern emigrant’s property in oxen and 
sheep is there protected. It is out of this article of the Southern 
creed that the terrible territorial conflicts of late years have 
arisen. 

In the free States, during the same period, an exactly opposite 
process has been going on. From the moment when the South 
began to review its opinions, and to found its political action on 
its new ethical code—in a word, when it began to contemplate an 
extension of slavery rather than emancipation—the divergence 
of sentiment began ; and from the date of the Missouri struggle, 
a conviction of the essential wrongfulness of property in man, 
and of the bad economy and disastrous political influences of 
slavery, has been steadily growing at the North. The progress 
in general intelligence, in religious and social culture, the rise of 
a liberal school of theology, the general sentiment of civilised 
Europe, the free discussion of the subject, and a widely diffused 
perception of the aggressive and despotic tendencies of the 
South, have all fostered the anti-slavery feeling. It is the fashion 
in this country to mourn over the retrogression of Northern 
opinion on this subject; and of all the misconceptions concerning 
America, there is none so universal as that regarding the atti- 
tude of the free States towards slavery ; even the pregnant fact 
of the election of an anti-slavery President, by an enormous 
Northern majority, has failed to correct these distorted and one- 
sided impressions. 

We are prepared to admit that the North merits a portion of 
the censure passed upon her ; and that many of her anti-slavery 
men, instead of using their moral and political influence as they 
could and ought against slavery at the ballot-box, have neglected 
the exercise of the franchise, and have contented themselves with 
lazy protests and vague hopes of eventual amelioration. We 
also admit the existence of a pro-slavery party at the North, 
composed of men connected with the South politically, com- 
mercially, and by elective affinity ; we admit that the timidity, 
irresolution, and factious divisions of the Northern representa- 
tives have given to a Southern minority in Congress the power 
and despotic authority of a triumphant majority ; we admit that 
some of the churches, established for no other end than the pro- 
pagation of gospel moralities, have refused to bear a testimony 
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in favour of men rendered liable by slavery to every malignant 
mischief, from which that gospel was meant to be a salvation,— 
that the American Tract Society and the Sunday School Union 
have declined to call Southern attention to the moral duties arising 
out of slavery, and that the New York Herald, and some other 
Northern journals of blasted reputation or infinitesmal influence, 
advocate pro-slavery views, either openly or insidiously. It is on 
these facts that many exasperating reproaches, addressed to the 
Northern States, have been grounded ; and, in exaggerated pro- 
portions and heightened colouring, they are constantly used by 
many persons in this country who disguise a deep hatred of 
American political and educational liberalism under the ample 
cloak of a righteous hostility to American slavery. 

The North, as it now exists, is in nowise responsible for slavery, 
except in the Congressional district of Columbia. Debating 
every pro-slavery measure; contesting every inch of ground upon 
which slavery has been forced in later years by a Southern 
majority and a servile Executive ; organizing, at a vast expense, 
emigration societies to give Free-soil majorities in new territory ; 
struggling, by State legislation and even physical force, against 
the obnoxious constitutional demand for the rendition of fugitive 
slaves; breaking up churches, tract societies, and missionary 
societies on the subject ; baptizing the plains of Kansas in its best 
blood to preserve them pure from slavery ; finally, after years of 
conflict, bringing Kansas triumphantly into the Union as a free 
State against the whole Southern interest, and, at the same time, 
carrying Lincoln victoriously into the Presidential chair, the 
nominee of a party whose organization is barely six years old,— 
the whole reaction, the whole mighty growth of Northern senti- 
ment, under the influence of which the North has fought so 
nobly, dating only from the Missouri conflict. The subject of 
slavery has been sifted and discussed in the North till it has 
been finally understood,—the light of heart, intellect, and con- 
science being brought to bear upon it till 2,000,000 electors 
decided by their votes that slavery should never again be ex- 
tended; and so decided, with the threat of Disunion, and all 
which to them that threat involved, hanging, like the sword 
of Damocles, over their heads. 

Out of this change of attitude concerning slavery in the South, 
and this consequent reaction in the North, two anti-slavery 
parties have arisen :—I1st, The abolitionists, divided into two 
sections; those who denounce slavery as a sin on the ground of 
the Mosaic law, and those who renounce the Bible because they 
hold that it does not so denounce it. These abolitionists, are 
extravagant and violent, probably sincere in their aims, though 
fanatical in their mode of carrying them out; and they may have 
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done some good, as they have done much mischief, by their rabid 
stump oratory and industriously circulated tracts. Politically, 
they have no influence, owing to their unconstitutional mode of 
proceeding, and their small numerical strength and moral power 
render them a faction rather than a party. 2d, The great Re- 
publican party, of which Seward is the founder and leader, which 
recorded its 2,000,000 votes in Lincoln’s favour. This is the 
true exponent of the political anti-slavery feeling of the North, 
basing its organization on the important principle that slavery 
is an evil, to be insulated and circumscribed by all constitutional 
means. This principle was weighty enough to weld together 
the remains of the Free-soil party of 1848, and all the hitherto 
discordant factions opposed to slavery, and definite enough and 
noble enough to excite the latent enthusiasm of the Northern 
mind. The Republican party, while refusing to regard slave- 
holding as a crime per se, as murder or theft, treats slavery as a 
moral, social, and political error ; a source of innumerable prac- 
tical evils, and a grievous contravention of those enlightened 
political principles of which the Constitution should be the em- 
bodiment. It regards the insulation of slavery, and the freedom 
of all the territories, as the grand step towards emancipation, and 
the final extinction of slavery by constitutional means. On the 
side of this party the larger portion of the worth and intelligence 
of the North is arrayed, and to it the great body of the clergy, 
especially in New England and the north-western States, belong. 
The democratic party of the free States, divided, beaten, and 
trodden under foot, can never again assume either power or im- 

ortance, so rapidly has Northern anti-slavery sentiment deve- 
oped itself. 

The guilt of slavery rests not, as is often speciously asserted, on 
the North, but upon the apparent necessities of the Federal com- 
pact, and upon that South which, blind to the logic of facts and 
unwarned by example, has declared, ‘ The Lone Star of our em- 
pire attracts our political needle to the tropics, there with the 
African we will expand’—and has closed its eyes to the flood of 
light with which within the last thirty years the subject has been 
illuminated within and without. America has thus reached a 
position in which the two sections are as far asunder in opinion 
as they can be; they are, in fact, diametrically opposed in re- 
spect to the fundamental ideas on which social and political in- 
stitutions are based. 

The conflicts of late years regarding the territories were natu- 
rally heightened and intensified in bitterness as the opinions and 
interests of North and South became more divergent ; and owing 
to various circumstances, victory, with its consequent power, 
generally fell to the Southern side. If the South was in a 
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minority in Congress, it was a minority so united in purpose, 
discipline, and action, as to control a divided and distracted 
majority ; and never in all representative history has a majority 
exercised a tyranny so vigorous, so relentless, and so persevering, 
wielding decade after decade the power of the supreme authority 
and its enormous civil patronage. From the time of the Mis- 
souri conflict the South has steadily pursued a well-considered 
system of aggression, led by the brilliant vision which dazzled the 
eyes of the ambitious Calhoun, and has since been the guiding 
star of every scheme of a tropical tendency. It is to this restless 
aggressive spirit that the Union owes the Mexican war, the 
scarcely checked filibustering attempts on Cuba, Mexico, and 
Nicaragua, the civil war in Kansas, and the clandestine attempts 
to revive the slave trade which have brought American institu- 
tions and the American Executive into disgrace in the eyes of the 
civilised world. 

However, the ominous rise of a Free-soil party in 1848, the 
consolidation of Northern sentiment in the organization of the 
Republican party in 1856, and the large vote cast for Fremont 
—the vast influx of European emigration peopling the great 
North-west at a rate which rendered it certain that in a few 
years that liberty-loving section would be strong enough to 
dictate measures at Washington, and the rapid growth of anti- 
slavery sentiment in the press, pulpit, and State Governments of 
the North,—all conspired to convince the South that its lease of 
power might not be a perpetual one, unless very vigorous mea- 
sures were taken. Kansas, too, could no longer be kept out of 
the Union with any show of decency, even by the most servile 
Congress; and its admission threatened to give the North a 
majority in the Senate. 

These well-founded apprehensions account for the unwearied 
and often frantic attempts of the South, during Buchanan’s term 
of office, to wring from the North concession after concession, 
and to obtain such guarantees for the security and nationalizing 
of the distinguishing institution, as should render its progress 
independent of all future Federal legislation under adverse 
Northern influences, if indeed it failed to secure a permanent 
monopoly of the executive power. The peculiar calm of last 
spring, and of the whole Presidential — contrasts singu- 
larly not only with the storm which succeeded it, but with all 
previous contests. Before the meeting of the Charleston Con- 
vention in May, the South had not a reasonable doubt that its 
vote, united with that of the Northern democracy, would carry 
the election; but the elements of discord which met in the per- 
sons of Breckenridge and Douglas, the stormy sittings and mul- 
tifarious broils in which the Convention was so fruitful, its final 
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disruption, and the break up of the great democratic party, de- 
feated every calculation. . 

When the extreme southern faction nominated Breckenridge, 
who contended for the right of every citizen to remove with him 
into the territories everything which is recognised as property in 
the State from which he goes, and the northern and more mode- 
rate faction nominated Douglas, the great champion of ‘ squatter 
sovereignty,’ who maintains that each territory is sovereign in 
itself, and cared not whether slavery ‘ were voted up or down, 
so that he was voted into the President’s chair, the success of the 
South became very doubtful. It is probable, that if the Demo- 
cratic party had remained compact, its candidate, whether one 
or other of these gentlemen, would have been elected. The 
unanimous nomination of Lincoln at Chicago, on definite but 
moderate anti-slavery principles, was a great blow to the oppos- 
ing parties; for his romantic history, his high reputation for 
honesty, and the comparative obscurity which had saved him 
from the odium which attaches to prominent public men, it was 
foreseen from the beginning, would carry the north-western 
States with a rush, leaving New York and Pennsylvania as the 
decisive battle-field. The small third party, into which Old 
Line Whigs, Know-nothings, Fusionists, South Americans, etc., 
had been temporarily fused, was of no account whatever, although 
its candidate was a Southerner; and we are unable to imagine 
why this very respectable gentleman consented to be made the 
tool of such an absurd faction, which hardly attempted to offer a 
definite platform on public questions. 

The calm of the South was not the result of the certainty of 
success. A secession scheme had been quietly maturing for 
many years, and only waited an occasion to take effect. In 
January 1858, Davis, Toombs, Stephens, Benjamin, and other 
Southern leaders, in the ease of social intercourse at Washington, 
frequently used words to this effect : ‘The irritation kept up by 
the North on the subject of our institutions is becoming intoler- 
able—the admission of Kansas as a free State would destroy the 
balance of power, and render our continued union with the North 
impracticable—the South has a different destiny before her— 
separation from the North, and that alone, can enable her to 
fulfil it. Free trade with Europe, and the peaceable acquisition 
of Cuba and portions of continental territory, are essential to our 
growth in wealth and civilisation’ We are loth to bring grave 
charges against public men; but nothing can be clearer than that 
the Southern members of Buchanan’s Cabinet, during last spring 
and summer, were secretly aiding the secession scheme then 
maturing, and that Mr Floyd, Secretary of War, is actually 
guilty of treason. During the year 1860, from Springfield 
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armoury alone, 125,000 muskets were sent to the points where 
there were not United States troops enough to keep them from 
decay, and where secession made its first appointments, and not a 
single musket to any Northern arsensal, except 20,000 to New 
York, with the secret understanding that they were to be sold to 
the South for the paltry sum of 2°50 dollars each. The Southern 
leaders were prepared for the worst, and to them the election 
was to bring a firmer grasp of power within the Union, or else 
secession and its brilliant career. 

It was not the policy of the South to put forward very definite 
views during the campaign; and bluster and threatening had 
been so long its habit, that the North treated whatever was said 
upon the subject of secession as the mere froth of tropical oratory, 
and, even after the election, disbelieved in the reality of the 
movement. Mr Seward was the only public man who read the 
future with any degree of accuracy. In June 1860, just after 
Lincoln’s nomination, he wrote to a friend: “The prospects of 
Mr Lincoln’s election are very fair, as indeed those of a more 
prominent Republican would have been. In this condition of 
things, it may be anticipated that the extreme slavery States on 
the Gulf of Mexico will be forced into an attitude of resistance 
to the inauguration of a Republican President.’ The eventful 
day came; but the thunder of the cannon which announced 
Lincoln’s election had hardly died away before the storm which 
had been brewing burst forth. The South loudly proclaimed 
her dissatisfaction, and her resolution not to regard the national 
verdict, however constitutionally given, as binding on her; and 
South Carolina, the vanguard of the seceding host, notified her 
intention of reassuming the sovereign powers which for eighty 
years she had delegated to the Federal Government. On Nov. 
15 her Legislature called a State Convention, and on the 23d the 
governor declared absolutely for disunion. ‘The secession feeling 
developed itself like wild-fire. Alabama and Georgia voted the 
Union ‘a husk to be puffed away for her worthlessness.’ The 
President’s message of Dec. 4 only fanned the flame which he 
desired to extinguish. He blamed the North for her ‘long-con- 
tinued and intemperate interference with the question of slavery 
in the Southern States,’ for the ‘incessant and violent agitation 
on the slavery question, . . . at length producing its malign 
influence on the slaves, inspiring them with vague notions of 
freedom. . . . ‘How easy,’ he added, ‘it would be for the 
people of the North to settle the slavery question for ever, and 
restore peace and harmony to this distressed country!’ All 
that was required for this purpose, in his opinion, was that the 
Southern States should be ‘let alone, and allowed to manage 
their institutions in their own way,’ as they only were responsible 
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for them before God and man. After stating that there could 
be no legal or constitutional separation, but that Congress had 
no power to compel any State to remain in the Union, he added, 
that in collecting the customs duties, and protecting the United 
States’ property, he should act strictly on the defensive, and re- 
commended such amendments to the Constitution by a National 
Convention as should ‘ guarantee to the States the enjoyment of 
their rights” The two following sentences express the most im- 
portant of his views upon secession :—‘ The Personal Liberty 
Acts of several of the Northern States are in direct conflict with 
the Constitution of the United States, and ought to be repealed. 
If continued upon the statute-books after the public attention 
has been directed to the subject, the injured States will be justi- 
fied in secession.’* 

On Dec. 20, South Carolina, with great solemnity, ratified 
the secession ordinance, and left the Union, calling on the other 
malcontent States to follow her example, seizing Fort Moultrie, 
Castle Pinckney, the custom-house, the post-office, and the 
arsenal, comprising nearly the whole of the United States’ pro- 
perty in Charleston. These buildings were at once occupied by 
State troops; and Fort Sumter, to which Major Anderson and 
his little band retired, was beleaguered by insurgents armed with 
Federal muskets, sent down in preparation by Secretary Floyd! 

Affairs now progressed rapidly. The grand jury of the Federal 
court at Montgomery formally voted the Union a nuisance; a 
caucus of Southern Congressmen at Washington declared that 
secession was inevitable; a manifesto, announcing that ‘a 
Southern Confederacy is now alone possible,’ was signed by 
representatives of Georgia, Louisiana, Alabama, Florida, Ar- 
kansas, and Mississippi; the Louisiana Legislature voted 500,000 
dollars to arm the State militia; and South Carolina took steps 
to provide two war-steamers, passed bills for the regulation of 
the revenue, the customs, and the navigation laws, assumed 
sovereign prerogatives, and authorized the governor to appoint 
foreign ambassadors and consuls. Cobb, Floyd, and Thompson 
resigned their places in the Cabinet, and were shortly followed 
by Cass and Toucey ; business suffered materially ; securities of 
all descriptions fell immensely in value; the state of monetary 
affairs threatened a crisis; the Treasury was exhausted, and 
Government credit low; and thus, in doubt and dread, closed 
the year 1860. 

1861 opened with a national fast, and God only knows 
whither ‘ the ship of State, would have drifted had not He inter- 


? As the Personal Liberty Bills still remain in force, the seceding States may 
justly plead the authority of the head of the Executive, in justification of their 
conduct, 
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posed in behalf of the poor panic-stricken helmsman who cried 
to Him thus in his distress! The last days of Buchanan’s ad- 
ministration were the least destructive and unworthy. The 
vacancies in his Cabinet were filled up with loyal, honest men ; 
and from that time he adopted a firmer but yet a conciliatory 
policy, acting strictly on the defensive, avoiding everything 
which might provoke civil war, yet replying to the South Caro- 
lina commissioners who demanded the surrender of the national 
property, that he would not only decline to withdraw the troops 
from Charleston harbour, but would defend the United States’ 
property, collect the revenue, and execute the laws. We are 
aware that Buchanan has been charged with timidity and imbe- 
cility in not treating the seizure of Fort Moultrie as a casus belli ; 
but the very nature of his position and his previous policy ren- 
dered this step impossible. Every available soldier was required 
for the defence of the capital; the Southern Congressmen had 
not then vacated their seats, and were ready to vote down any 
war supplies for which he might have asked ; the naval forces 
at his disposal were sufficient to exasperate, but powerless to 
intimidate: and if, like Jackson, he had declared that he would 
hang the secession leaders ‘as high as Haman,’ an exhausted 
treasury and a reluctant nation would have nullified the threat. 
It is true that, in the first fever of irritation with South Carolina, 
New York State tendered 10,000 militiamen to the Executive 
for the purpose of ‘ suppressing’ an ‘insurrection’ which 250,000 
could not have trampled out; but shortly after, in a cooler 
mood, the Empire City of that State sent an immense deputation 
of her most influential men to urge Congress to make concessions 
to the South, and 38,000 citizens of the same city have since 
petitioned in favour of the ‘ Border States Compromise. No 
policy can stand for a day in America unless sustained by the 
popular will, and that will would have rendered the declaration 
of a coercive policy a mere dead letter. 

The disunion menaces of the Gulf States took effect in the 
first week in January; and Louisiana, bought by the Federal 
Government for 15,000,000 dollars, in order to secure the control 
of the mouths of the Mississippi; Florida, which cost 5,000,000 
dollars; Georgia, the ‘ Empire State’ of the South, Alabama, and 
Mississippi, formally seceded, forming themselves into independent 
republics; and Texas, which cost 10,000,000 dollars, after some 
delay, followed their example. The succeeding weeks were prolific 
in rapid organization on the part of these seven States, seizures of 
United States’ property, vain schemes for compromise in and out 
of Congress, and the yet vainer sittings of the ‘ Peace Conference.’ 
The firing into the ‘Star of the West,’ as she attempted to re- 
inforce Fort Sumter, the removal of the buoys in Charleston 
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Harbour, and the blocking up of its channels, the seizure of 
various forts, the United States cutter ‘Dolphin,’ the United 
States steamer ‘ Fulton,’ the Marine Hospital at New Orleans, 
the arsenal at Baton Rouge, the naval stores at Pensacola and 
elsewhere, and the Federal offices generally, followed each 
other in rapid succession. During the months of January and 
February, compromises more or less favourable to the South were 
suggested by Crittenden, Guthrie, Douglas, Franklin, and 
Adams, as well as by the ‘ Border States.’ The last received 
the most attention in the North, but as the South left it un- 
noticed it fell to the ground with all the others. The only 
legislative Act bearing upon the state of the Union which was 
carried, was Mr Corwin’s proposal for an amendment to the Con- 
stitution, which simply provides ‘ that the Constitution shall not 
be so amended as to give Congress the power to abolish or 
interfere with slavery in the States.’ 

On Jan 9, Buchanan, in a special message, threw upon Con- 
gress the responsibility of initiating a war policy, condemned 
the seizure of Federal property, and justified the employment of 
defensive measures; but after the first fury had evaporated, both 
parties were desirous to avoid a collision; and the attitude of the 
border States and Arkansas, with certain reactionary symptoms 
in two of the Gulf States, produced a cautionary effect on the 
seceding leaders. On Feb. 9, delegates from six States, after- 
wards joined by Texas, met in solemn convention at Mont- 
gomery, to establish a provisional government, adopt a constitu- 
tion, and finally sever the tie to that Union, to create and 
cement which the blood of their fathers had flowed in unstinted 
measure. The action of this convention was rapid and decisive. 
It adopted the United States Constitution, with only a few unim- 
portant alterations, decided that no collision should take place 
without its formal declaration, organized the nucleus of an army 
and navy, elected a president and vice-president, demanded a 
loan of 15,000,000 dollars, levied an export duty on cotton, 
declared the Mississippi free, proposed a new tariff and naviga- 
tion laws, and an international copyright, and entered the 
family of nations under the name of ‘ The Confederate States of 
America.’ 

On Feb. 18, Jefferson Davis (ex-senator of Miss.) was in- 
augurated at Montgomery amidst the roar of artillery, the jubi- 
lant shouts of assembled thousands, and the triumphant waving 
of the flag of the New Empire. His inaugural address hardly 
recapitulates the causes of secession, but dwells at length on his 
future policy, declaring finally that ‘the judgment and will of 
the people are, that connection with the Northern States is 
neither practicable nor desirable. If necessary,’ he said, ‘ we 
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must obtain by final arbitrament of the sword the position we 
have assumed.’ After this grand consummation of the seceders’ 
projects, the Convention proceeded industriously with the task 
of organizing its resources, but recently adjourned till May, 
leaving the important questions of the tariff, etc., to be finally 
decided when the three Southern Commissioners return from 
their embassy to the European Governments. Such are the 
outlines of the history of the great secession movement, so far 
as it can be written at present, divested of the exaggerations 
coined in the furnace of passion and excitement, and magnified 
a hundred times by the ‘ sensation’ press of the North. 

The history of the Federal Government during the same 
period is a negation. While Charleston and Montgomery 
were the scenes of prompt decisive and energetic action, all 
was dismay, division, and incertitude at Washington. The 
crisis was a new one: history furnished no precedent for action ; 
and treason was doing its worst, costly Federal property and 
strongholds were being surrendered by traitorous officials or 
feeble garrisons, and State after State was declaring its inde- 
pendence, while Buchanan, Seward, Dr Hodge, and others, were 
spending their ability in proving that there could be no secession, 
for the Constitution made no provision for it. Senators and 
representatives bade farewell one after another to the halls of 
Congress in orations more or less pathetic; and when their 
places knew them no more, and the North possessed a majority in 
both Houses, Kansas was admitted into the Union as a free State, 
and the ‘ Morill Tariff Act’ was placed upon the statute book. 

The leading features of Lincoln’s career could hardly have been 
exhibited under our Old World institutions. Born of humble 
Kentucky parents, receiving only eight months’ ‘schooling’ in 
consequence of the poverty of his widowed mother, he spent his 
youth in farm labour, rail-splitting, and working on a flat boat 
on the Wabash and Mississippi. In 1830 he went to Illinois, 
again worked on a farm, then became shopman in a ‘ miscella- 
neous store,’ served in the Black Hawk war, learned land-sur- 
veying, served in the State Legislature, studied law, and in 
1846 was elected to Congress for one term, after the expiration 
of which he opened a law office in Springfield. He had con- 
siderable legal practice, and his power with juries was great, 
as he never undertook a cause of the moral right of which he 
was not convinced. In 1858 his name was first prominently 
brought forward during his contest with Judge Douglas for the 
grand prize of the United States senatorship, an occasion on which 
he § stumped’ the State in his own interest. His stump speeches 
were published as a campaign document in 1860, and gave evi- 
dence of a facility in debate, a legal acumen, and an intimate 
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knowledge of American political history, very remarkable in a 
man who had not the advantages of education. His oratory 
became famous in the Eastern States in 1859, when he de- 
livered political lectures in the large towns; but his chances for 
the Presidency were never discussed until the Republican Con- 
vention met at Chicago; and though he permitted his name to 
be brought forward, probably no one was so surprised as himself 
when it rose nigher and higher on the balloting lists, till it was 
finally shouted in triumph by 10,000 voices. 

Although Lincoln possesses extensive information, and has 
hewed his way from manual labour to a learned profession, his 
abilities are by no means of the highest order. He has the per- 
ceptive rather than the reflective faculty ; his views are deficient 
in breadth, and he is a politician rather than a statesman. His 
forte is in stump oratory and political strategy, but the last 
is singularly combined with a downright honesty which has 
never been impugned, and which has earned for him throughout 
all the West the sobriquet of ‘ Honest old Abe?’ As a speaker 
he is ready, fluent, and racy, and his extempore addresses, like 
his conversation, abound with rough but expressive idioms taken 
from Western life. He employs but little gesticulation; but 
when he desires to ‘ make a point,’ he produces a shrug of his 
shoulders, an elevation of his eyebrows, a depression of thie 
corners of his mouth, and a general malformation of counte- 
nance, so comically awkward as to excite a merriment which his 
words could never produce. 

When he left his humble home in Illinois for the dubious 
honours and certain miseries of the Presidential chair, his old 
friends and townsmen accompanied him to the railroad station, 
perhaps expecting that he would break the seal of his four 
months’ silence by an intimation of his future policy. But, 
ignoring pretension and the prospects of ovation and position, he 
turned to his friends, and, with tearful eyes and a trembling 
voice, asked them to pray for him when at the post of duty ; 
and the brief but heartfelt response, ‘ We will pray for you,’ was 
the last home echo which fell upon his ears as the cars whirled 
him away on his perilous journey. Every devout heart must 
rejoice that Lincoln, awed by the prospect of his fearful re- 
sponsibilities, recognised an overruling Providence so simply and 
honestly. He left his home to enter upon a course, the issues 
of which were hidden by the darkest clouds which had ever 
hung over his country. He saw the Union dismembered, full 
of dissension and full of fear, and realized that upon him more 
than upon any other man rested its future destinies. He saw 
arrayed against his rule a band of rebellious States; he saw that, 
during his administration, the strength of the Government would 
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be tested; that Providence had called him to preside over the 
changes of a great historical epoch, and that the eyes of the 
civilised world were upon him. 

No scene at Washington was ever so mournful or so impressive 
as Lincoln’s inauguration on March 4. Around that tall, un- 
gainly figure, which stood upon the steps of the Capitol above 
the multitude, more of fear, anxiety, and hope clustered, than 
about any former President. For the first time in American 
history, bayonets bristled and cannon frowned around the Federal 
capital. Familiar faces were seen no more; friends, whose 
presence had lent lustre to many preceding inaugurations, in 
distant States were ranged in the malignant attitude of foes; 
and every ear was straining to hear whether 


‘The long stern swell 
Which bids the soldier close,’ 


were coming up on the soft southern breezes. Seven States had 
seceded, others were hanging to the Union by a thread ; forts, 
arsenals, mints, sub-treasuries, had been seized; Forts Sumter 
and Pickens were beleaguered ; insurgents were in possession of 
nearly every stronghold on the Atlantic, from North Carolina to 
the Texan frontier ; and a hostile Congress and President, sitting 
at Montgomery, were providing the sinews of war, and threat- 
ening an appeal to the bloody arbitrament of the sword. 

The inaugural address made under these circumstances, is of 
necessity a document of singular interest. It does not rise to 
the magnitude of the crisis, but discusses its aspects, brushing 
aside all other matters as of trifling consequence. With his eye 
on the wavering border States, Lincoln assures them that their 
rights and property have nothing to fear from his administra- 
tion, asserting his purpose to defend equally and constitutionally 
the rights and interests of all the States. He affirms the obli- 
gation of the law for the rendition of fugitive slaves, condemn- 
ing by implication the ‘ Personal Liberty Bills, and suggests 
that an Act may be framed which should accomplish the same 
object without the risk of being instrumental in the enslavement 
of free men; but, in the same connection, reminds the South of 
one of her odious and vexatious violations of the Federal com- 
pact. He attempts to meet the Secession question by the of- 
ficial quibble, to which we have before referred, declaring 
that, even if the Union be a mere contract, it cannot be broken 
but by the consent of all the parties to it; and as the Constitu- 
tion makes no provision for secession, he must officially regard 
the Union as entire, and execute the laws in all the States, as 
far as he is supplied with the necessary powers. He decided 
against thrusting strangers into the Federal offices in the 
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seceding States, and promises that the mails will be furnished 
to them unless repelled, and that every effort will be made to 
secure a peaceful solution of existing difficulties. He appeals 
to the disaffected to consider whether their rights, under the 
Constitution, do not remain to them; and whether, by refusing 
to acquiesce in the will of the majority, they are not striking at 
the foundation of popular government. For a settlement of the 
present controversy, if any fresh negotiations are needed, he 
favours a national convention. After recommending prudence 
and deliberation, and admonishing the malcontents, that if there 
is war they will be the aggressors, he concludes with a hope, of 
which we cannot believe that his sober judgment ever expected 
the realization—‘ The mystic chords of memory, stretching from 
every battle-field and patriot grave to every living heart and 
hearthstone all over this broad land, will yet swell the chorus of 
the Union when again touched, as surely they will be, by the 
better angels of our nature.’ It is to be observed that, although 
Lincoln speaks of executing the laws in the seceding States, he 
refers the matter entirely to his masters, the American people, 
and reserves the right to modify and change his policy by the 
course of current events. 

In this address, Lincoln rather defined the constitutional 
limits of his position than his future policy. He can only be 
bound by the Chicago platform within the limits of the Consti- 
tution. He entered office, as the servant of the people, to sustain 
and carry out that Constitution. Whatever his political and 
ethical theories may be, by it their action must be restrained. 
He was elected, not as the partisan of a sectional interest, but 
as President of the United States. That Union comprises 
Virginia and Missouri, as well as Illinois and Massachusetts. 
‘When he took the oath to the Constitution, he vowed as 
solemnly to execute its Fourth Article, section 2, on which the 
fugitive slave law is founded, as section 4 of the same Article, 
which guarantees to each State a republican form of govern- 
ment. Whatever amendments to the Constitution might here- 
after be framed, were not within the scope of his official vision. 
It is to the limitations of the Federal Government, under the 
Constitution, that we must attribute most of the vagueness, 
scantiness, and apparent irresolution of Lincoln’s address. There 
are, however, points which he might have touched more satisfac- 
torily, two of which he has almost altogether ignored. He is as 
surely bound to the putting down of thie slave trade, as to the 
rendition of fugitive slaves; and he is silent on this subject, 
on which he might have given us satisfactory assurances that 
the repulsive traffic should no longer be winked at by the 
administration, and that the American flag should cease to 
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cover it with impunity. The Morill Tariff—one of the most 
insane pieces of retrograde legislation ever placed upon a 
nation’s statute-book—is left unnoticed also, when a suggestion 
of the propriety or possibility of its repeal would have been an 
act of justice to the border and north-western States, and a 
friendly overture to the European Powers, so likely to be 
dazzled by the low duties of the Montgomery Tariff. The 
formal quibble, by which he asserts that the seceded States are 
still in the Union, is very reprehensible, even if its only object 
was to gain time, which Seward declared to be the ‘ great solvent 
of present difficulties.” It accords most unfortunately with the 
first great act of his administration, the order for the evacua- 
tion of Fort Sumter’, which, however necessary on strategic 
grounds, is a confession of weakness before the whole world, 
and of total incapacity to ‘execute the laws in the seceded 
States.’ It was worse than useless to take a stand on the de jure 
aspects of secession, when the Confederate States de facto were 
an independent Government. To all intents and purposes, while 
Lincoln was arguing this point, the seven States were as inde- 
pendent of Federal as of British rule. The Federal Govern- 
ment had there no State governors recognising its authority, and 
no officers to execute its laws or collect its revenue. The new 
nation had its President and Congress, its flag, its mint, its 
army, and its distinct export and import duties. New York 
and Boston were as much foreign ports to the collectors of 
customs at Mobile and Savannah, as Valparaiso and Liverpool. 
The only remaining tie was, that the Federal Government still 
continued to perform the slavish function of carrying the mails 
for a people incapable of carrying them for themselves. 

After recognising these defects, and making every allowance 
for the constitutional limitation of the executive power, we must 
admit that the address is discreet, constitutional, and national, 
and avoids the error of giving pledges which it is impossible to 
fulfil. The lucid exposition of the constitutional position of the 
President, and the subsequent attitude and acts of the admi- 
nistration, taken in connection with the accomplished fact of 
secession, argue in favour of an inherent faultiness in the original 
compact, tending to a growing weakness in the national Govern- 
ment, till at length, in the presence of circumstances—the 
natural result of forces which have been at work since the era of 
Independence—the Federal authority is left as a mere ‘ grin- 
ning mockery of power,’ from which patriotism has nothing to 
hope, and insurrection nothing to fear. 


? Although this has been constantly asserted, and General Scott's opinion 
of the impossibility of relieving the fort has been frequently quoted, there is 
still a doubt whether the order has been actually issued. 
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Since the inauguration, wherever Lincoln has been unfettered 
in action, he has shown an honest fidelity to his anti-slavery 
principles, overstepping perhaps even the bounds of prudence, 
in conferring leading foreign missions upon such men as Bur- 
lingame and Schurz, who are obnoxious to the more moderate 
section of the Republican party. His Cabinet is discreetly 
chosen, combining in Seward and Chase the Radical and Con- 
servative elements of Republicanism. The political significance 
which attaches to the appointment of the profound, astute, and 
comprehensive New York senator to the position of Secretary of 
State and chief adviser of the new Government, cannot be over- 
looked. Rising like a giant above the horde of public men of 
mean ability and easy virtue, Seward, with the single exception 
of Crittenden, is the only man in America who displays a genius 
for statesmanship, as distinguished from political adroitness and 
jugglery. Mental powers of the highest order, thirty years 
spent in public life, and in the study of the science of govern- 
ment and the political history of nations, a personal and poli- 
tical character free from the slightest stain of dishonour and in- 
consistency, a profoundly philosophical intellect, a far-reaching 
foresight, a comprehensive judgment, a regard for the weal 
of the whole nation, and for those sacred principles of liberty and 
right which are the foundation of national prosperity,—fit him, 
better than any other public man, for the helm of affairs in these 
troublous times. For thirty years he has been eminent in the 
national history, eschewing the ephemera of the hour, disdaining 
all appeals to popular passions and prejudices, and standing 
firmly out against those frantic impulses by which the country 
has been occasionally swayed, earning exclusion from the Presi- 
dential chair, but a universal reputation for far-seeing and com- 
prehensive judgment, causing his utterances to be received as 
oracles in all problems of State. No fact illustrated more 
forcibly the confusion among public men, than that Seward for 
a moment bent like a willow wand before the storm, treating 
secession at first like a passing frenzy, then suggesting com- 
promises to save a Union that was already gone, and running 
after the dismembered empire like a child after a lost toy. 

The history of the American government, since Nov. 9, has 
been one of the most pitiable that ever disgraced a nation. 
Buchanan aiding and fostering treason till he shrank from the 
menacing spectre he had raised ; yielding and temporizing when 
firmness was required, firm when firmness could only exasperate ; 
finally neutral, irresolute, vacillating ; signing away his coun- 
try’s commercial interests as his last act of official incapacity ;— 
Lincoln assuming a power which has scarcely substance enough 
to cast even the faintest shadow over those States which profess 
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to acknowledge it; proclaiming his powerlessness to the nation 
and to the world in his inaugural address; his administration 
manacled and paralysed by the acts of its predecessor ; neither 
taking the last step firmly on the path of surrender, nor the first 
on that of the inevitable recognition of the new confederacy ; 
incapable of giving a distinct affirmation of its rights and pur- 
poses; sacrificing the last remnants of national prestige and 
strength ; descending into the lowest depths of national humilia- 
tion ; great in honesty of purpose, contemptible in total incapacity 
for action ;—the Union itself falling to pieces under the weight 
of its own institutions, the vaunted Federal tie no stronger in an 
emergency than a rope of sand, and the Federal Government a 
symbol of confusion, humiliation, and contempt, in the sight of 
the armed despotisms and constitutional monarchies of Europe. 
It would be altogether premature and useless to speculate on 
the future policy of a Government which shapes its course by 
the events of the hour, and has a changeable and impulsive people 
for its recognised master. The questions now before the admini- 
stration are of a most difficult and complex nature, and may 
require years for their solution. We apprehend that all hope 
of reconciliation with the Gulf States has passed away from the 
minds of even the most sanguine Unionists. Two decided courses 
are now open to the Government,—the first, to regard the seced- 
ing States as still under Federal authority, and by naval blockade 
close the Southern ports of entry, or collect the tariff dues on 
board; the second, to recognise secession as an accomplished 
fact, and treat with the Confederate States for an amicable and 
equitable solution of existing difficulties. The most important of 
these at present are regarding the tariff and the seizure of the 
Federal property ; but the boundary question is likely to be more 
formidable in the future, as the Southern Congress is certain to 
claim all territory south of 36° 30’ for the realization of its ‘ idea.’ 
However indisposed the Administration may be to the adoption 
of a decided policy, its necessities and circumstances cannot admit 
of much longer delay. The Morill Tariff, the offspring of the 
selfishness of the New England manufacturers and the Pennsyl- 
vania iron-masters, framed in a blind adherence to the pro- 
tective principle, and an equally blind prejudice against direct 
taxation for national purposes, came into operation on April Ist, 
and is a gross injustice to the North-western as well as to the 
Border States. Meantime, the South is supplying itself with 
goods under the low tariff of 1857; and there is no doubt, that 
if the mission of its commissioners to Europe be successful, the 
Montgomery Tariff will become Confederate Jaw during this 
present month (May). ‘The proposed duties are 100 per cent. 
lower on most articles than those of the Morill Tariff, while many 
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are to be admitted free of duty altogether. The Morill Tariff 
mixes up most grotesquely the specific and ad valorem modes of 
imposing duties, and is otherwise complicated and unintelligible, 
while that of the South is simple and straightforward. The 
North-west is already making arrangements for supplying itself 
with foreign goods through Mississippi ports, and without recog- 
nising the independence of the seceded States, and establishing 
the costly and cumbrous machinery of custom-houses along their 
northern frontier, this gigantic loss to the revenue cannot be 
prevented. A special session of Congress will probably be calle: 
to enable the President to act in this and other matters. 

The difficulties of the Administration are further complicated 
by the adherence of Arkansas and the Border slave States to the 
Union. ‘There is an evident disposition on the part of some in- 
fluential persons to procrastinate until the Virginia Convention, 
and a probable Border States Convention, have given a decision ; 
and we are not without apprehension, that the malevolent machi- 
nations of Douglas, and the fear of losing these States, may lead 
to concessions and compromises which will destroy the political 
identity of the Republican party. The seceding States have held 
a threat over these slave-raising States, of prohibiting the importa- 
tion of slaves from them, except under heavy duties; but as the 
South cannot re-open the slave trade—and her existence depends 
upon a supply of slave labour—she cannot enforce it ; and if the 
Southern slave markets remain open, we believe that the 
northern slave-raising States would find it their interest to re- 
main in the Union, which ensures to their property the pro- 
tection of the fugitive slave law. If they should be forced out 
by that reckless, lawless class in which three of them abound, 
they will probably return at no distant period, or as soon as the 
interests of freedom shall preponderate over the slave-raising 
interests, 

Delaware has only 2000 slaves in a population of 100,000. 
In ten years she has undergone a decrease of 785 slaves, or 344 
per cent., sufficient in twenty years to destroy the slave element 
in that State. Maryland has only 87,000 slaves in a popula- 
tion of 700,000, and they have decreased by 3000 in ten years. 
She is rapidly becoming a free State, and all her interests point 
in that direction. Nearly her only tie to slavery, is the profit 
her few slaveholders obtain from the sale of their surplus labour 
tothe South. Virginia, the most populous of all the slave States, 
has less than half a million slaves in a population of a million 
and a half; and while her free population is increasing at the 
rate of 153 per cent., the slave element only shows a progress 
of 5 per cent. Kentucky has only 200,000 slaves in a popula- 
tion of nearly a million ; her free population is increasing at the 
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rate of 12 per cent., and her slave population only 7 per cent. ; 
and she is freeing herself from the curse of slave labour more 
rapidly than Virginia. Missouri has 100,000 slaves in a popula- 
tion of halfa million, but the slave population has only increased 
32 per cent. in the last ten years, while the free population has 
increased 83 per cent.; and the certainty that she will become a 
free State in a few years, rivalling Illinois in population and 
wealth, is recognised and accepted by her people. ‘The material 
interests of four of these States are tending to the same result ; and 
whatever decision may be forced upon them now, the ‘ inexorable 
logic of facts’ may be relied upon to convince them ere long, that 
nothing would be worse for thein than to be tied to the destinies 
of an exclusively slaveholding Republic. But the reckless, 
juggling American politicians of the present day, with two or 
three honourable exceptions, rarely look into futurity, or at any 
other than selfish or sectional interests, and, unless restrained by 
better influences, may overlook the foregoing considerations, and 
sacrifice the little of national honour that remains to the appa- 
rent exigencies of the hour. 

We cannot regard the secession of the seven States as any- 
thing but an accomplished fact, beyond the power of the Federal 
Government to alter. The ‘grievances’ set forth in their 
declaration must remain the same. The first and greatest of 
these was, that ‘the fugitive slave law is set at nought by 
the Personal Liberty Acts of some of the free States, and is 
grossly evaded in all.’ This grievance has a very small founda- 
tion. These laws were partly designed as a protection to free 
negroes, who were constantly carried away to the South, and 
also to embarrass and obstruct the fugitive slave law; but, as 
they cannot practically accomplish even that, much less prevent 
the final rendition of a claimed negro, they are quite a useless 
irritant. It is important to remark, that although they may 
constitute a ground of quarrel between the South and individual 
States, it cannot lay a solitary charge against the Federal Govern- 
ment regarding the faithful execution of the law of 1850; for, 
through its judicial and executive officers it has persistently dis- 
charged the odious obligation. While section 2 of Article 3, 
and section 2 of Article 4, have been feebly carried out in the 
first instance, and totally nullified in the last, out of deference to 
the South, the law founded on the last clause of section 2 of Ar- 
ticle 4 has been faithfully executed against the hostile feeling of 
the whole North. Therefore this grievance falls to the ground, 
for the Federal Government is the party bound, not the State 
authorities; and as long as it is faithful to the contract, there is 
no violation of the Federal compact, the law being designed to 
carry into execution a Federal prerogative by Federal officers, not 
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by State officials, who cannot legally be required to perform the 
duty. 
Another grievance is, ‘that the South has lost its equality in 
the Union, and is denied equal rights with the North; and the 
vagueness of this statement renders it a valuable popular outcry. 
It generally refers to the territories; and the complaint is, that 
while Northerners are allowed to take every species of property 
with them into this neutral ground, Southerners are excluded 
from settling there with what the laws of their States declare to 
be property. The South can take into the territories just such 
roperty as the North can, according to Republican opinion. 
But, in fact, slaves are taken now into the territories, and are 
held there by decision of the Supreme Court, although it was the 
opinion of all American statesmen until the time of Calhoun, that 
slavery rested on the lex loci of the several States; therefore it 
could not exist in districts where there is no law to create and 
enforce it, ‘Equal control over the government’ is another 
point raised under this head, but it is not equality but des- 
otic power which the South desires; in fact, that 350,000 
shall equal 20,000,000. It has, by the Constitution, more than 
it is entitled to ask. Slave property, and no other property, is 
represented in the national Legislature. Florida, with only 
47,000 white inhabitants, is equally represented in the Senate 
with New York, with 3,000,000; and 25,000 slaveholders in 
South Carolina have as much control over the government as 
2,500,000 people in Pennsylvania. 

Two other ‘ grievances’ may be placed in one category ; ‘ the 
interference of abolitionists with the slaves,’ and ‘ the moral atti- 
tude of the North regarding slavery.’ The first is doubtless of 
a most serious and exasperating nature ; for, among the felt evils 
of slavery, the liability to incendiarism is the greatest. For the 
conduct of some Northern fanatics in appealing to the worst 
passions of an excitable race, urging them to rise upon their 
masters, no apology can be offered ; it is offensive, impolitic, and 
wicked, and, if successful, would inaugurate such a reign of 
blood, terror, and rapine as the world has never seen. But to 
charge the offences of a small band of abolitionists upon the North 
which generally repudiates them, is preposterous, and certainly 
secession is not the remedy. With respect to the second, the 
North has an undoubted right to frame its own ethical code; and 
there is nothing in the Constitution binding it to the acceptance 
of any particular theory about slavery. The States, however, 
are not given to moral theorizing, and we are not aware that 
they have attempted to settle the question. It is true, as this 
‘declaration’ asserts, that the free States have permitted the 
establishment of anti-slavery societies; but the Constitution does 
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not bind the people of any State to silence on any subject. The 
slaveholders ime had the remedy in their own hands. If, 
instead of seeking to extend and nationalize their institution, 
they had made judicious and consistent efforts to extinguish 
slavery, the sympathies of the North would have been enlisted 
in their favour. We regret the disposition to harsh and vitu- 
perative language evidenced by a portion of the Northern pulpit 
and press. We are all in daily need of mercy, and we dare not 
put any beyond the pale of our charity for whom Christ died, 
and on whom God’s sun shines and His rains descend. The 
South has yet to learn, through the medium of some terrible 
lessons, that the universal brotherhood of man stands on thie 
same platform as the universal Fatherhood of God, and that 
there is a statute of undoubted authority and universal appli- 
cation more binding than the mere letter of law or gospel, on 
which the North may securely rest her condemnation of slavery. 

It shows the real point and ground of the whole matter, that 
these grievances are brought far more prominently forward than 
that of the Federal Tariff Law, under which the South really 
suffers a hardship. But we must look beyond any of them for 
the true causes of secession. The free States of the country, not- 
withstanding their disadvantages of soil and climate, were pros- 
pering, while the slave States were not advancing in a corre- 
sponding degree. The North was absorbing all the vigorous 
voluntary labour of European immigration : it wa3 rich, it was 
covered with profitable railroads; it was full of schools and 
general intelligence, while the South was poor, and frequently 
obliged to pledge its coming crop for the necessaries of the pre- 
sent year. Certain disagreeable facts became increasingly pro- 
minent. In 1790 the population of the slave States was larger 
than that of the free by 66,007 persons. In 1860 the number 
of square miles possessed by the South largely exceeded that of 
the North, but Northern population was ahead of Southern by 
5,443,870 persons. The rate at which population (owing of 
course in great measure to immigration) increased in the free 
States in the last ten years was 41 per cent., in the slave States 
29 per cent. The only decrease in city population which the 
last census recorded was of nearly 3000 souls in Charleston. 
Virginia, which in 1790 had the first place in population, had 
sunk to the fifth in 1860. Of eight States which contained over 
a million inhabitants, only two were slave States ; and of twenty- 
one cities containing over 40,000 inhabitants, only five were 
Southern cities. The imports into the States south of Maryland 
in 1859 amounted to 13,000,000 dollars, or one-twentieth only 
of the whole importation of the country. A revenue was derived 
from the Post Office in the free States, whilein the slave States the 
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expenditure exceeded the receipts annually by 3,500,000 dollars. 
The total agricultural and manufactured products of the North 
were 60 per cent. in value above those ofthe South. The North 
contributed five-sixths of the Federal revenue; even including 
cotton the exports of the South were 22,000,000 dollars be- 
low those of the North, and the imports of the free States exceeded 
those of the slave States by 216,000,000 dollars. The improved 
lands in the South were only as 10 per cent. against 15 per cent. 
in the North, and land thus eed was worth 6 dollars per acre 
in the slave States, and 19 dollars in the free States. When we 
add to these considerations, that the proportional representation 
gives the free States 150 representatives, and the slave States only 
84, and that the economic exigencies of slavery require new terri- 
tory to replace the overrun and exhausted lands of its reckless and 
nomadic cotton cultivation, we can understand how the South, 
groaning under these disabilities, and wilfully blind to their cause, 
adopted the idea that the North was the vampire which lived upon 
it and sucked its blood; and that connection with the North was 
the fatal incubus which pressed it to the ground. In the list of 
grievances put forward, the seceders have not been honest with 
themselves or the country. They raise false issues and conceal 
the true ones. They go out to gratify the mad ambition of their 
party leaders, who, because they have lost the control of the 
Union, seek its destruction that they may rule a fragment of it 
—the avarice of their commercial men, who gloat over the riches 
to be poured into their coffers by free trade—and the craving 
demands of their planters for new territory and fertile soil. They 
go out to rid themselves of the moral coercion of Northern senti- 
ment, to pursue that brilliant tgnis fatuus of a tropical destiny 
which for ever floats before the eyes of their politicians, and to 
found an empire of which slavery shall be the distinctive cha- 
racteristic and controlling interest. 

Therefore, whatever line of policy the Administration may drift 
into—whether ‘coercion,’ or ‘recognition,’ or ‘masterly inactivity’ 
—whether the inevitable disputes are settled peaceably or are re- 
ferred to the ‘ bloody arbitrament of the sword, by which neither 
of the contending parties shall be the gainer,—our opinion is, 
that the cotton States are gone, and that, in fulfilment of their 
‘manifest destiny,’ they have shaken the dust from off their feet, 
and never more, under the present constitution, will re-enter the 
door of the American Union. 

Another twenty years, in all probability, will solve the problem 
of the future of the two Republics. It is under the banner of 
‘King Cotton’ that the Gulf States have marched out of the 
American Union; and as cotton has dictated their policy, so it 
promises to shape their destiny. At the moment when the short- 
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sighted slaveholder, reasoning from the fact that cotton lands 
and cotton slaves are annually rising in value, is boasting that 
the earth is becoming tributary to him, his huge monopoly is 
preparing to fulfil the law by which sooner or later all monopolies 
must fall. The seceding leaders have duly estimated the stake 
which Europe has in their cotton-growing capabilities. England, 
from whose anti-slavery proclivities they have most to fear, can- 
not, they argue, afford to quarrel with them on ethical or philan- 
thropic grounds, while 4,000,000 of her people are dependent 
on their staple production. Full well they know that the British 
cotton-spinner’s mind is in perpetual anxiety about the supply of 
the raw material, and keenly sensitive to May frosts, October 
storms, and rumours of a servile insurrection or an American 
‘ difficulty.’ 

No trade has ever grown so rapidly or assumed such gigantic 
proportions. In 1800 our imports of cotton were 370,320 lbs., 
and the value of our cotton exports, L.3,000,000; in 1860 our 
imports were 1,435,840,000 lbs., and the value of our exports be- 
tween forty and fifty millions sterling! The amount of capital 
invested in the cotton manufactures of this country is between 
L.60,000,000 and L.70,000,000 sterling. Great Britain alone 
consumes annually L.24,000,000 worth of cotton goods. Our 
imports of the raw material are valued at L.30,000,000. The 
cotton demand is daily increasing; and as the future augmenta- 
tion of the supply of human clothing must be met almost entirely 
by cotton, the fact becomes painfully significant, that, of the 
already enormous quantity imported, America supplies us with 
five-sevenths of the whole. Our total imports in 1860 were 
13,367,046 bales, being an increase over last year of 536,400 
bales, and of this increase America furnished 460,424 bales. 

The prospect of a short supply of American cotton for some 
time to come, owing to the dissensions in the country, naturally 
produces great apprehension, but at the same time is bringing out 
the fact that the production of the comparatively neglected cotton 
regions of the earth may be made capable of keeping pace with 
the demand. In a notice of these capacities, the statistics of an 
exceptional year are of no value; therefore we take the data 
furnished by the returns of the seven years from 1850 to 1857. 
During that period the increase of 300,000,000 Ibs., in round 
numbers, in our imports of cotton was furnished by the following 
countries :— 


United States, . “ , ‘ 161,604,906 pounds, 
Egypt, . ‘ de : ‘ 5,910,730, 
West Indies, . ‘ ° r 1,184,667 ,, 
East Indies, ‘ - . ° 131,465,402 ,, 
Africa and others, . ‘ é 5,895,462 _,, 


If we take the fourteen years from 1843 to 1857, we find that 
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the cotton countries increased their shipments to England as 
follows :— 


United States, . F ; . ‘ 15 per cent. 
Egypt, ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 140 ‘in 
Brazil, . 2 . A - A — Gy 
East Indies, - : ; ‘“ . 288s, 
Africa, . ° ° P 300 sis 


If we take the import of 1857 as the basis, and assume the 
increase of the fourteen succeeding years to be in the same ratio, 
the rate of increase in 1871 will be as follows :— 


United States, . ‘ ‘ . 752,911,754 pounds. 
East Indies, s . . 720,973,853 —,, 
Brazil, . , , : : 45,464,464 ,, 
Egypt, . ‘ . a 31,216,849 _,, 
Africa and others, ‘ ‘ F 23,758,480 ,, 


In this estimate we have not taken into account the opening 
of new fields, the stimulus given to free growth by British 
capital and enterprise, and the possibility that the present enor- 
mous American rate of increase may be checked for a time by 
domestic dissension. The probabilities are, that in 1871 the free 
labour countries will be able to produce nearly as much cotton 
as the increased British consumption will require ; and with this 
change, and its accompanying revolution in price, the great 
Southern monopoly must inevitably be broken up. India will 
then rival the United States in her production—Africa, begirt 
with free settlements, will supply us with millions of pounds— 
Greece and Turkey are beginning cotton cultivation—Cyprus 
has devoted 80,000 acres to it—and Tunis and Australia are 
moving in the same direction. The great difficulties are the 
cleaning of the raw material and its inland carriage ; but the first 
can be overcome by perseverance, and British energy and capital 
will accomplish the last by means of railroads and light draught 
steamers. In fact, so strong is the resolve not to be dependent 
upon slave-grown cotton, that stimulating production and cheap- 
ening carriage are merely questions of time. In parts of Africa 
the natives are satisfied with a halfpenny a pound on uncleaned 
cotton, and cleaned cotton, worth 8d. a pound in Liverpool, can 
be bought on the Niger for 3d. per pound. In India industry 
is cheap and abundant, and in most of the free labour countries 
a great item in the cost of production is saved by the plant being 
a perennial. Allowing for a great rise in the value of labour, 
two continents will be able to undersell America,—cotton being 
raised in the United States by ‘cotton hands’ who cost their 
owners L.250 a-piece, and in Africa and India by men who own 
themselves, and are satisfied with 4d. a-day; while the South 
cannot diminish the cost of production to any great extent, for 
the re-opening of the slave trade is impossible. Never before 
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have * pee discovery, religious effort, commercial enter- 
prise, and philanthropic ardour pointed so unanimously in the 
same direction, forecasting the probability that cotton, which has 
shaped the Southern policy and has founded the new empire, 
will be, under the operation of a retributive Providence, the 
means of the overthrow of Southern slavery and Southern power 
together. 

Various other perils of a lesser but more immediate nature 
menace the Confederate States, unless they are temporarily 
compacted by Federal coercion. The cotton States of necessity 
desire cheap labour. Three of them have openly avowed their 
wish to procure it by the re-opening of the slave trade. Mr 
Yancey, of Alabama, one of their commissioners now in Europe, 
publicly declared that, if ‘the North has the right to import 
asses from Spain, the South has an equal right to import negroes 
from Africa.” To gain this right was an undoubted motive of 
secession. South Carolina is already aggrieved with the Mont- 
gomery prohibition of the slave trade—the sacrifice to European 
opinion and Border States incertitude ; and the right of secession 
having been recognised, there is nothing to prevent her or any 
other of the seven States from becoming independent, and 
attempting to revive the slave trade through the convenient 
medium of Cuba. 

Revenue is another difficulty. The Southern Congress 
demands a loan of 15,000,000 dollars for present necessities ; and 
probably, as the interest of 8 per cent. Is secured by an export 
duty on cotton, the principal will be subscribed within the 
seceding States. But when the storm of passion has passed by, 
and further sums are required for future exigencies, to pay a 
standing army, to build and equip a navy, to carry the mails, and 
to guard a frontier exposed to the incursions of predatory tribes, 
we apprehend serious financial embarrassments. What capitalists 
will lend their money upon the security of a Government which 
may at any time tumble to pieces upon any disputed subject ; 
and upon the pledge of States which, in the event of other 
secessions, will fail to recognise any individual obligations to the 
public creditor,—States, two of which have repudiated their 
debts, and which own for their chief magistrate the dishonoured 
apostle of repudiation? The revenue must be raised by direct 
taxation, a measure most odious in America, and which is likely 
to inflame that immense class of ‘poor whites’ who, owning no 
slaves, and being too poor to buy any, have lent their lawless 
energies and strength to the secession movement with very 
different expectations. These men are demoralized, lazy, brutal, 
the moral gangrene and cancer of the South; reckless, war- 
like, unscrupulous, the stuff out of which border-ruffians, fili- 
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busters, and slave-hunters are made—and their number is siz 
millions! What would be the political fate of the lordly owners 
of the wealth and muscle of the community, if this class, in- 
furiated by disappointment, should turn to them with the ques- 
tion, ‘Shall these men rule over us?’ This danger is inereased 
by the despotic action of the State Conventions, which, in five 
out of the seven seceding States, have refused to submit the 
Constitution to the decision of the popular vote. On the injuries 
which might be inflicted on Southern commerce and interests by 
Federal coercion, and on various cognate perils, we cannot here 
enlarge ; neither can we offer any detailed speculations upon the 
probable course of events, in the present incertitude of Northern 
policy and Border States intentions. We only repeat our con- 
viction, that no Federal act of coercion or conciliation can affect 
the ultimate results of secession; and that the Border States, if 
they are driven to join the Confederates, will remain with them 
only till the process of de-Africanization through which they are 
passing shall be accomplished. 

We shrink from the attempt to dogmatize upon the more 
remote future of the Confederate Republic, complicated as it is 
with the destinies of 4,000,000 Africans; for we cannot see any 
attribute of the righteous Ruler of the universe which can be 
exercised in favour of an empire founded upon a repudiation of 
the very essence of Divine law, and the adoption of the barbarous 
and demoralizing institution of slavery as its central and con- 
trolling influence. We do not deny it the prospect of an inflated 
prosperity under its new commercial code, after its separate 
existence has been fairly recognised, but we anticipate that such 
prosperity will be of short duration. We have too much con- 
fidence in the justice of the Divine government, to believe in the 
stability and growth of an empire under such malignant auspices 
and conditions. The Confederate States may carry their no- 
madic civilisation to Panama if they will, and Africanize new 
territories if they can,—finding the land as ‘ the garden of Eden,’ 
and leaving it ‘a desolate wilderness, —but we believe that ‘ the 
Lone Star of their empire,’ which they boast ‘is attracting their 
political needle to the tropics,’ will prove the falsest light that 
ever lured a nation to disaster,—the surest guide to anarchy, 
confusion, and decay. 





The future of the ‘ United States’ is a yet more difficult sub- 
ject for speculation. The warlike policy which is indicated by 
the latest accounts, appears to us an extraordinary act of tardy 
resolve on the part of the President, and a proof that the counsels 
of the Radical Republicans in the Cabinet have prevailed over 
the mature judgment of the Secretary of State. Southern and 
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Northern commerce may be injured; Southern cities may be 
devastated; life and treasure may be recklessly expended ; 
privateers by sea, and partisan bands on the frontier, may strike 
dismay into the commercial heart ; homicidal appetites, whetted 
by the taste of blood, may become ferocious and vindictive on 
either side, and the world may look on aghast at the spectacle 
of fierce fratricidal war ;—but no advantage to either party can 
possibly ensue. The fashion of going to war for an ‘idea’ is in 
danger of being copied in the New World; but nothing in our 
European prototypes is so preposterous as the ‘idea’ of compel- 
ling the seven seceding States by brute force to submit to a 
Government which they have repudiated, or of purchasing a 
reputation for political consistency at the price of the miseries of 
civil war. If a coercive policy had been definitely enunciated 
as soon as Buchanan, the special providence of the secession 
movement, had vacated the Presidential chair, few objections, 
except on the score of inutility, could have been urged against 
it; but if four weeks of ‘masterly inactivity’ are to be succeeded 
by a sudden warlike determination, the Federal Government will 
have added to its list of criminal follies. 

In the event of war, a special session of Congress would be re- 
quired, to vote supplies, endow the President with extra powers, 
and possibly to repeal the odious Morill Tariff. Whenever the 
question of separation is settled, either after or without war, a 
necessity will arise for a National Convention, to arrange the 
terms of disunion, as Congress has no power, under the Con- 
stitution, to provide for such an anomalous state of affairs. 
Before that time it is to be supposed that the Border States will 
have made their decision. Possibly several of them, attached to 
slavery by prejudice or interest, may temporarily join the cotton 
Confederacy, leaving Missouri, Delaware, and perhaps Kentucky. 
This division must involve an enormous sacrifice of national 
pride ; but in wealth, resources, and moral and physical strength, 
about two-thirds of the Union would remain. It would be com- 
petent for the same National Convention to frame such amend- 
ments to the Constitution as should relieve the nation from all 
connection with, and all responsibility for, slavery,—creating a 
republic in reality as well as in name. By following such a 
course, except in the mere extent of territory, the United States 
would scarcely lose any element of power or national influence, 
while the relief from a source of weakness, disgrace, and fear 
would more than compensate for other items of loss. Any 
course of policy dictated by the slave interest of the Border 
States must inevitably fail; and at no distant period the country 
would again find itself face to face with the problem which now 
confronts it, and from which it has been disposed to shrink, in 
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obedience to the dictates of a plausible expediency. Better far 
that the fifteen slave States should go to ies as lurid, wander- 
ing stars in a sable sky, than that the Union should sacrifice 
truth and righteousness in this dilemma, for the sake of supposed 
national greatness and commercial prosperity. 

The great prospective danger for a reconstructed Union is 
the possibility that future divergencies may result in further dis- 
integration, continuing until the empire crumble away. The 
four great divisions which might primarily be formed might in 
their turn be broken up into petty confederacies, unstable and 
jealous, existing in constant apprehension of assaults without 
and treason within, formidable only to each other, and con- 
temptible to all beside ; the prey of local interests and ambitions, 
internecine quarrels, and foreign exactions; unable to protect 
themselves from insult ; and known only in our geographies as ‘the 
obscure Republics of North America.’ Neither great achieve- 
ments or stupendous infamies could be possible for such con- 
federacies. The stars, whether singly or in small clusters, could 
only emit thenceforth a glimmering, waning light, and no future 
combination that might follow the United States could prolong 
or even renew the majestic march of national progress. In view 
of such a possibility, the American just stepping on the thres- 
hold of life might well weep with all the bitterness of anguish ; 
for the greatness of his country perishes prematurely, and exists 
no more for him or for any that shall come after him. 

We are, however, sanguine enough to hope that catastrophes 
so disastrous to America and the world will be averted. We 
cannot believe it possible that a people so astute and sagacious 
as the Americans can pass through the vicissitudes which are 
before them without learning their deep meaning and practical 
lessons. We have strong faith in the recuperative powers of hte 
people; and that out of the soil of political corruption and 
jugglery a race of purer, nobler men will rise, under whose 
sound statesmanship a reconstructed Union of free States will 
resolutely cleanse herself from her faults, and advance by a 
stable progress to a far nobler, mightier position than she lost in 
1861. It cannot be that the latest born of mighty Protestant 
nations, the most enlightened, the richest in the heritage of all 
wena things, which sages, and martyrs, and patriots hav 

equeathed to the world, shall fail to fulfil her destiny. To be- 
lieve in her national suicide would be to believe also that men 
live only for themselves, to satisfy their own cupidity, to revenge 
their own wrongs, and to gratify their own ambition, rather 
than for their fellow-men and for posterity. There are moments 
of frenzied discontent, but there is also a sober after-thought ; 
and we cannot suppose that under its influence the Americans 
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of this generation will disinherit their children of the liberty and 
glory held only in trust for them, and deprive the world of some 
of the brightest hopes it has cherished since our race began its 
slow and painful but wisely appointed progress. 

There surely cannot be a permanent retrogression and decay 
in a nation planted in the noblest principles of right and liberty, 
and combining, in marvellously adjusted proportions, the vigor- 
ous and energetic elements of the world’s master races, in the 
midst of which the tone is given and the march is led by that 
one of them which has never faltered in its onward course, and 
which is possessed of such tenacity and versatility, that it is every- 
where successful, The present calamity and confusion probably 
form the crucible fires in which the Union is to be ‘ purified, 
made white, and tried,’ in order that she may take her destined 
place in the van of the world’s progress in Christianity and 
civilisation, fulfilling in the resistless march of her dominant 
Anglo-Saxon race across the American continent one grand 
part of the Divine scheme for the spread of that Gospel, which 
shall survive all changes, overthrow all evils, and achieve its 
mightiest triumphs in the later days of our world’s history. 


POSTSCRIPT TO ARTICLE XI. 


Since the above paper was written, the intelligence from 
America has become definitely warlike. The fall of Fort 
Sumter, after a gallant resistance of 40 hours, is of importance 
only as inaugurating the conflict by giving the Seceders the 
prestige of the first military success. It is to be hoped that the 
next attempt of the Administration to reinforce a stronghold 
may be less unlucky. We view with the deepest regret the 
opening of an unnatural fratricidal struggle ; but the absolute 
impossibility of continuing it for any length of time, will, we 
trust, produce a speedier solution of the difficulties out of which 
it has arisen. We do not, however, imagine that either of the 
belligerent parties can achieve such a success as would form a 
basis for negotiations, unless by some unfortunate concatenation 
of circumstances, the Federal Capital should fall into the hands 
of insurgent bands, aided by Maryland and Virginia. 
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